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"I found Salonica in great excitement. The cholera, 
""Hich during the early part of this summer had seized, 

'^^ after another, on all the great ports of Turkey, 
"inning from Alexandria, and was now raging fright- 
'"% at Smyrna, Constantinople, and the Dardanelles, — 
"^J made its appearance in the la.zzarftlo, which was 
^WDsequirntly full of dying persons. As yet it had not 
^'facked the town, and the quarantine station was at 
'"lie distance off at the head of the harbour ; but the 
'"habitants w^ere naturally afraid that it would soon be 
■"iiongst them, unless the strictest prohibitive regulations 
Were observed. The day after- our arrival a great scene 
Occurred in coiiscquenec of the arrival of a steamet from 
U^nstanti/if/i/f »ith several dead on board, and move 
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infected. As there .^vas no room in the lazt^aretto, it was 
greatly Tpared ■ that they might be admitted into the 
p_l3e^/-_ani5 when the Pasha came down to the harbour to 
Tny^iti^ate the matter, he was surrounded by hundreds 
"of the Jews, of whom so large a part of the population is 
composed, who stood round about wailing dismally, and 
beseeching that the vessel might be sent away. This was 
ultimately done : orders were given that she must leave 
the port, it being added that she might go where she 
liked, as long as she landed no one here. 

The story of the building of this lazzarclto added 
another to the numerous instances of Turkish mal- 
administration which were continually coming to our 
cars ; it is wearisome to be so frequently mentioning 
them, but without doing so I should not be giving a 
faithful picture of the condition of the country. The 
old lassaretto was a narrow unhealthy building situated 
near the town. The last time the cholera visited the 
place, when numbers of persons were dying in this den, 
the Consuls made a representation to the Pasha, urging 
that a larger and better station should be built at some 
distance off. The Pasha replied that he must com- 
municate with the authorities at Constantinople, and 
telegraphed accordingly ; on which the answer was re- 
turned that nothing should be done. Knowing that in 
this country everything must be accomplished by im- 
portunity, the Consuls again sent in a memorial, which 
was followed by the same course of proceeding as before, 
concluding with another negative on the part of the 
Government. At last the Consuls tried another tack, and 
offered this time to erect the building at their own 
expense: after this the authorities made no further 
objection, and the present station was built at a cost 
of 120/ ~ 



Ch»p. xviu. Peculiar Theory of Cholera. 3 

During our stay m the city on this occasion a theory 
on the subject of cholera was propounded to me, which 
may possibly be new to medical practitioners. I had 
gone to the Austrian embassy to enquire for letters ; for 
in Salontca. as at Constantinople, there is no central 
postal administration, but it is necessary to apply at the 
office of the line of steamers, or the overland route, by 
which your letters may be expected to come. While 
waiting there I got into conversation with the porter of 
the embassy, an old Greek, and of course among other 
topics we discussed the unfailing one of the approaching 
malady. He told mc that during thirty years or more 
that he had resided in the place he had seen many very 
severe visitations of cholera, and that he had constantly 
observed that the worst parts of the town were not those 
ttiat suffered most from it. '"Do you mean to say." I 
rejoined, " that it seems to attack by preference the 
(iwelliiigs of well-to-do people ? " " Exactly so," he 
*»id; "the well-built portions of the town, where there 
|e airy bouses, extensive gardens, and some attempt at 
nage, are the most exposed to it, while the filthy 
^ded quarters of the lower-classes are more com- 
ply spared," "Well," I remarked, "what you men- 
B is veiy curious, and contrary to our usual experience ; 
« you anything to suggest by way of explaining it .' " 
ml, sir," he replied, " I don't pretend to set up my 
M against anybody else's, because I may be wrong ; 
t my idea is that in the lower part of the town the 
■ospherc is so foul that the cholera can't get in." On 
Bing this singularly naive explanation. I could not 
> recalling the Italian proverb, "I'un diavolo caccia 
tro." 

fre had hoped on our arrival to spend two or three 
s at Salonica ; however, as there was some cause of 
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fear lest on account of cholera the shores of Olympus 
should be put in quarantine against the city, it seemed 
better to be on the move again after one day's interval, 
which was spent in business and in visiting our friend 
Mr. Wilkinson. Accordingly, on the 6th of August we 
started once more, having chartered a vessel to convey 
us down the bay, a six-oared Smyrna caique, quite 
elegant in her appointments as compared with the 
ordinary lumbering market boats and coasters of these 
seas, and a tight little craft withal, for though not more 
than six feet in width and without a deck, she had made 
a voyage to the Crimea during the war. As we crossed 
the bay, we passed, some way from the land, through the 
stream of the Vardar, whose pale and turbid water is 
distinguished by a clear line of demarcation from the 
deep blue sea into which it runs, a peculiarity which may 
also be noticed at the point where the Rhone enters the 
Mediterranean : as we emerged from it on the opposite 
side the contrast of colour was less strongly marked, 
probably in consequence of the quantity of fresh water 
which is contributed to that angle of the bay by the 
Vistritza (Haliacmon). The breeze was in our favour; 
and the splendid forms of Olympus and Ossa rapidly 
enlarged before us, until a little before sunset we arrived 
at a scala or landing-place to the eastward of the village 
of Katrin, which lies in the middle of the plain on the 
northern side of Olympus. An Egyptian war-steamer 
was lying off the coast ; and when we enquired the object 
of her visit, we found that she was taking in coal, which 
was brought from a mine lately opened at a place called 
Triandista, at the foot of the mountain, though appa- 
rently the operations had not as yet been carried much 
below the surface. At the landing-place were lying large 
j'l'/csofsawn timber ready for exportation; and on the 
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beach a market boat was half stranded, laden witli 
waler-melons intended for the market of Salonica, but 
now forbidden fruit, and a dead loss to the owners, as the 
authorities of that place had interdicted every kind of 
raw vegetable. When wc had obtained mules, we rode 
through the moonlight over the plain to Katrin, where 
we were hospitably received by the brother of tlie dragu- 
man of our consulate at Salonica, who is an important 
nan here, an Epirote from Yanina,' Nicola Bizko by 
name. In his possession we noticed two objects, which 
utreofsome interest to us at the time ; the one a pair 
of diamois' {ar/pur^lZia) horns from Olympus, where he 
siid those animals abound ; the other a cigarette holder 
made by the shepherds of that mountain, who arc skilled 
in the art of wood-carving. M. Bizko expressed his warm 
admiration of Mr. Wilkinson, which seemed chiefly to be 
excited by the freedom and candour with which thai 
gentleman criticized the character of the Turkish gran- 
dees ; for he repeated the following sentence over and 
over again with great gusto : " If a Pasha is a good 
fellow, he calls him a good fe!low; and if he isn't, why 
he calls him an a.ss {fatitpo)'' 

The ne.\t morning we started for Olympus, To the 
westward at this point a range of mountains bound.s 
Ihe view at no great distance, forming the extreme end 
of the Bermian chain, the most .striking point in which is 

' The name of another LLpirote, in addition to tliube already mcntiuiied. 
!«idj me to speak of the reason why so many persons of Ihis race are found 
>t 1 distance from their homes. In the 'Times' for April II, 1S6S, uoder 
(he heading "Life in Epinis," there is a notice of a pamplilet klely pub- 
liihcd il Athens, and entitled ■ The East and ihe West,' in which it is slaleit. 
uid the stalemenl contimied by slalislics, that [he reason why so many 
Chtiiiions mierate from Epirus and Imde in other pnrts of Turkey is, th.it 
the uccuire burden of lanes in thai province forces members of families to 
Iheit homes, in order, hy their gettinsi elsewhere, to muntsla \\w« 
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the summit that was called Mons Pienis in ancient 
limes ;' but everything is dwarfed by the great mountain 
of the Gods, which lies directly to the south, and presents 
an indescribably grand appearance, as it rises at once its 
whole height of io,000 feet immediately from the plain, 
with steep precipices in its upper parts, and below in- 
numerable buttresses, divided again and again into minor 
ridges and valleys, thickly clothed with feathery woods. 
It formed a striking contrast to the broad and not 
delicately marked forms of the mountains we had hitherto 
seen on this journey, especially to those of the Scardus ; 
and exactly realizes what is expressed by the Homeric 
epithet, " many folded " {•rroXvimrxo'i). The pyramidal 
summit which from this side appears the highest, though 
it is not so in reality, is that of St. Elias. We rode 
along the plain until we passed a small river, running in 
a deep bed, to which the natives gave the name o£ 
Kryonero, or Coldwater; shortly after which, near the 
village of Spighi, we noticed on a low hill a large 
tumulus, with trees growing on it ; this, according to 
Leake's suggestion, may perhaps represent the site of 
the city of Pieria, the principal town of the district of the 
same name, which comprised all the country that lay 
under the northern and eastern slopes of Olympus. Our 
first halting-place was the kalyvia, or huts of Melathria, 
in the neighbourhood of which are a number of plentiful 
clear springs, with picturesque environs from the irre- 
gularity of the ground where the slopes first begin to rise 
towards the mountain, and the numerous trees, prin- 
cipally oaks, which arc festooned with clematis and wild 
vine. Close to this spot are the ruins of the city of Dium, 
which are scattered over a wide space of ground, though 

' Plin., iv. 15. ^1 
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lut little is traceable. Here and there may be seen a 
••frum of a white marble column and a few other squared 
blocks, with lines of raised mounds and occasional walls ; 
D one place the shape of the ground, forming a wide 
trough with semicircular ending, seems to indicate the 
T»siiion of a stadium. The theatre, though overgrown 
■witli trees, is well marked, from the high bank which was 
built to support the seats ; it faces north-east, and is of 
nsiderable size, for the sceiia is not less than 1 50 feet 
Situated as the city must have been on a gentle 
e close to marshy ground, it presents us witli the 
teme peculiarity which is so noticeable in Pella — a place 
rf great importance, built on a site which was neither 
g nor healthy. 
From this place the ground begins to rise, in the 
iirection of Olympus, with a gradual incline through 
ffickly holly-oak and thorny palluria, vegetation not 
ivourable to the traveller's clothes, At a point where 
■is moderate ascent meets the steep slopes of the eastern 
We of the mountain, is the scala, as it is called, of the 
nonaslery of St. Dionysius, a farm which serves as an 
Siporium, lying halfway between it and the sea ; while 
M scata of St. Theodorus below (more properly so 
*!lcd, for a scala generally signifies a landing-place), 
ftves as a port both for the monastery and for the 
•e^hbouring village of Lctochoro, which is the principal 
«ice of these parts, and the residence of the Dervcn 
^, or guardian of the mountain passes. The upper 
r, at which we now arrived, is a building of solid con- 
tiuction, and from what we afterwards saw appears 
ore inhabited and better provided with the means of 
bsistence than the monastery itself Here wc found 
B hegumen, to whom wc had a letter of introduction 
1 Bizko, a good-natured man, though on Athos wc 
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should have called liim a very common-place monk ; he 
regaled us with a dish of mixed eggs and cheese, and 
provided us with some of his 04vn mules to continue our 
journey, suggesting that they would be safer among the 
rocks than the horses which we had brought with us 
from the plain. Mounted on these strong and well-fed 
animals, we ascended the extremely steep mountain side 
behind the scala, by rough zigzags, meeting on our way 
strings of other mules laden with planks, which had been 
sawn in the upper valleys, Down this abrupt slope 
water is conveyed to the scala by means of a covered- 
watercourse ; for except in the valleys there are few 
springs on the sides of Olympus, and the building 
stands at the foot of a ridge, up which the road to the 
monastery has to be carried, as the sides of the neigh- 
bouring ravines are too steep to admit of its passing along 
them. 

Throughout the whole of this ascent the vegetation is 
of the most luxuriant description ; in the lower part it is 
mainly composed of holly-oak, catalpa, and two kinds of 
arbutus, the less common of which is easily distinguish- 
able in spring-time by the bright red colour of its stems \ 
further up the place of these is taken by oak, beech, and 
several kinds of light green pines and firs. The views 
were such as are only found in the neighbourhood of the 
.iEgean, forming a great contrast to all that we had lately 
seen, and forcibly reminding us of Athos and other places 
we had visited in former years, from the tender blue of 
the sea, the southern vegetation, and the sharply cut 
outline of the mountains. Towards the sea lay the drj- 
slopes of Pieria. in the upper part of which was seen 
Letochoro, a place of some size, distinguished by its 
red-tiled roofs, on the side of a deeply embedded torrent ;. 
further south appeared the white walled castle of Plata«M 
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mona, with its conspicuous tower crowning a low height ; 
then the mouth of the Pcneius, with alluvial land 
stretching out into the sea ; and beyond, the shoreless 
cliffs of Ossa and its glorious gray peak. To the north 
was the level country about Katrin, diversified in parts 
bjf extensive tracts of woodland ; and on the opposite 
side of the water lay the three promontories of Chal- 
cidice, one behind another, the peak of Alhos rising 
supreme above all ; and beyond the extremity of these 
MS the distant island of Aghiostrati to the south of 
Lemnos. In this part of the ascent the rocks arc com- 
posed of a very white limestone, and when we reached 
the ridge we found it extremely sharp, so that it re- 
sembled the narrow knife-edges which are so charac- 
teristic of the Pyrenees. On the north side three similar 
ridges were seen, with deep valleys between Ihem, coveretl 
nith trees and excessively beautiful ; while to the south 
appeared a wilder gorge, along the side of which we rode 
al a great height above the stream, with views continually 
opening out of the higher peaks, which were grey above 
and dark with firs below. At last the great basin disclosed 
itself which forms the heart of the mountain, closed in on 
the two sides by lines of magnificent summits which arc 
joined by a saddle at its western end. At the entrance of 
this lies the mona.stery. As we began to descend towards 
it night came on, but the full moon rose in splendour from 
the vEgean, and lighted us for the remaining hour of our 
journey. In one part of our route we had met five-and- 
twcnty Palikars (guards) returning from an expedition in 
search of a band of Clefts, who were said to be abroad on 
Ulympus, and shortly after our arrival two of them made 
ihdr appearance at the monastery, having been sent by 
ihc Derven Aga for our protection ; these we kept, 
partly because we could not ivcll help ourseWes, a,ni 
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partly with the idea of making them useful as guides or 
porters in the ascent of the mountain. 

The monastery of St. Dionysius, one of a number of~ 
very ancient monasteries on the sides of Olympus, is 
.situated in the midst of walnuts and other trees, about 
lOO feet above the stream whicli flows eastwards frooL 
the heart of the mountain through the deep valley, alon*" 
the sides of which we had approached. It is 3080 feet: 
above the sea. The surrounding scenery is superb, ani 
could not easily be surpassed in Switzerland, from the gran- 
deur of the rocky basin in which it lies, whose steep sides 
are overlooked by the loftiest summits, rising to the 
height of 7000 feet above the valley. In contrast to this 
sublime desolation, the lower slopes present the refreshing' 
sight of varied and delicate green foliage, with clear 
water flowing among the hard white rocks. The first 
court of the building, as you enter, is in ruins, having 
never been restored since it was destroyed by the Turks 
in 1828; the inner court forms an irregular square, with 
corridors running round it supported on two rows of 
arches, while the greater part of its area is occupied by 
the church, a building with five cupolas and a lead- 
covered roof, but without any appearance of antiquity, and 
containing nothing of interest inside, except a picture of 
St, Dionysius of some merit. The guest-chamber, which 
we occupied, was a nice clean room overlooking the 
valley. The whole number of monks who belong to the 
monastery is eight or nine, and at their head is a single 
Hegumen, though they do not on that account call 
themselves a Ccenobia, as would be the case on Athos. 
During the summer most of these are generally absent 
on business, being engaged in looking after their property. 
At the time of our visit there was but one monk there. 
and be only a candclaptcs, or lamplighter ; and as there 
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was no priest, there could be no service. Before our 
arrivjl we had heard great things of the good cheer that 
would await us ; and one of the attendants who had 
accgmpanied us from the scala, when wc questioned him 
on the subject, replied by putting his hand to his throat, 
is if measuring the contents of a bottle, and saying 
"full up to here ! " Our expectations on this point, how- 
ever, were doomed to disappointment, and it was as 
mudi as wc could do to obtain sufficient to subsist upon 
during our stay. The revenues of the monastery are in 
»nie small measure drawn from cultivated land in the 
adghbourhood, and from property in Russia, but by far 
the greater part of them are derived from the sawmills 
(vpiWi), of which the monks possess a great number on 
the mountain sides. These, together with the right of 
felling timber in the forests, ihcy let to woodcutters, who 
come every year from Albania for the purpose; not, 
however, from the Dibra, like those I have already men- 
tioned, but from the neighbourhood of Castoria. Within 
lach mill there is a circular saw, worked by ivatcr. and 
extremely rude; but in this country, where anything 
Iil;e machinerj' is so rare, they are widely known as 
Iriumphs of art. From them and the timber an annual 
revenue of 40.000 piastres (about 330/.) is obtaijicd ; and 
the wood is exported to Smyrna, to Constantinople, and 
even to Alexandria. 

On waking the next morning wc heard Jove thundering 
above our heads, — a propitious sound for us, since we 
^felcw, from former experience on Eastern mountains, that 
after rain there would be no chance of a clear 
at this time of year. At Salonica we had been told 
that it was expected soon, as none had fallen for six 
weeks ; and now the thunder brought it, and it continued 
to fall With short Intervals during the whole day. V^c 
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were not sorry to be obliged to rest awhile after so long 
continuous travelling, and spent the day in wandering 
about the valley in full enjoyment of the unwonted 
luxury of cool air and fresh breezes, and in making 
enquiries about the mountain and our prospects of as- 
cending it. In the evening we were able to appreciate a 
blazing fire on our hearth. In the course of our enquiries 
we came upon a very curious legend, which was related 
to us by the old monk. Having asked about the wild 
animals which were met with in the forests, we were 
informed that there were deer, wolves, and various other 
kinds, but no bears ; to account for the absence of which 
the following story was related. Once upon a time, 
when St. Dionysius, the founder of the monastery, was 
ploughing on the mountain, he was called off from his 
work, and forced to leave his ox with the plough in the 
field. During his absence a bear came down and de- 
voured the ox ; but the saint on his return, discovering 
what had happened, seized and harnessed the offending 
beast, and made him drag the plough. After which time 
the bears (considering apparently that such treatment 
was un peu trap fort) disappeared from Mount Olympus.' 



• In M. Heaiey's book, 'Lc Mont Olytnpe et I'Acarnanic,' — whichi 

together with Dr. Birth's travels, already referref! lo, arc our principal 

aulborilies on this mountain, — there is a slightly diffecenl account of the 

l(^;end, the bear being represented as devouring the i>aint's horse, and being 

condemned lo carry the saint instead; the result in bolh cases is the some. 

^^L M. Heuze/s and Dr. Barth's books are as complete a contrast to one 

^H tuiolhei as the narratives of a I'renchnuin and a German usually are: the 

^1 former is thoroughly inaccurate, the latter minutely faithful. As Dr. 

^B Barth's volume is the later in dale, he hod the opportonity of admiiiisleriii(; 

^^ such cast^tion as a German never spares to a Frenchman, in doing 

^^k which be has. perhaps, too much ignored M. Heuiey's carefulness in lavea- 

^1 tigating the inscriptions and antiquities, such as they are, of this neigbbour- 

^^ hood. But the map that accompanies the Frenchman's volume deserves 
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The reader's mind will naturally revert to St. Patrick's 
expulsion of the snakes from Ireland ; and in Crete, the 
same office of freeing the country from noxious animals 
is attributed to St. Paul, as in ancient times it was to 
Hercules.' 

Though the monastery bears the name of St. Dionysius, 
yet in reality it is dedicated, like all ttic monasteries on 
Olympus, to the Holy Trinity ; and it is not improbable 
that the reason of this may have been to transfer the 
associations of the locality from the supreme heathen 
deity to the Christian Godhead, The founder seems to 
have come originally from one of the monasteries of 
Mcteora in Thessaly, and to have established this convent 
in the twelfth century ; but it is possible that au older 
building dedicated, like so many other edifices of the 
Greek church, to St. Dionysius the Arcopagite, may have 
occupied the same position.* Dr. Barth suggests the 
idea that an altar of Dionj'sus may have stood here 
in heathen times ;• and the white marble slabs which arc 
found in the building, together with the mouth of a well 
made out of a piece of a column, seem to suggest that it 
was a classical site ; to which it may be added that the 
worship of Dionysus is known to have existed on 
Olympus.' And that the ideas connected with tht? 
ancient god and the Christian saint are confused in the 
minds of the people is shown by the following remark- 

tbc MTCccst aninuulversion, for thcnortlieni half of the mnuiiUin, indudmK 
all tbehighesl summits, is u falsely ddinealed as if the compiler had never 
Ihe spoL Unfortnnately, as. the work was published by tlie French 
iment, thcAC mtslakes hare foimd their way into other mnps. 
Pashle/i 'Tra%-elii in Crete,' ii. 261. 
Hpuiey, p. 130. ' Barth, 'Reise,' p. 199. 

■' MtUnp ii n.>f>fa 
viitrai a "EBiot."— F.ur. ' Bacch.,' 565. &e also infra, p. 31, 
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able story, which was taken down by a German Pro- 
fessor' from the lips of a Bceotian peasant : — 

" Dionysius, when yet a chiki, was travelling through Greece on hi*- 
way to Naxia ; but, as the journey was very long, he became tired aniS 
sat himself down upon a stone to rest. Now while he sat thus witte 
his eyes fixed on the ground, he saw a tiny plant spring out of th^" 
earth at hia feet, wliich seemed to him so beautiful that he at once:' 
determined to take it with him and plant it So he pulled it up ancB- 
carried it away with him ; but, as the sun shone with great power, he 
was afraid it would wither before he reached Naxia. On this he foumC 
the bone of a bird, into which he put the little plant, and continued his 
journey. But in his holy hand it grew so fast that it soon projecteil 
from the bone both above and below. Again he was afraid of its 
withering, and bethought himself of some further device. So he found 
the bone of a lion, wliich was larger than the bird's, and into this be 
put the bird's bone which contained the little plant Before long, how- 
ever, it grew out of the lion's bone also. Thereupon he found the 
bone of an ass, which was still larger than that of the lion ; into this 
he put the little plant with the bird's and lion's bone, and so arrived at 
Naxia, But when he was going to plant it he found that its roots had 
twined themselves close round the bones of the bird, the lion, and the 
ass; and accordingly, as he could not pull it out without damaging 
the roots, he planted it just as it was, and at once the plant sprang up 
on high, and, to his delight, bore the loveliest grapes, from which he 
proceeded to prepare the first wine.and gave it to men to drink. Then 
what a manel did he behold ! When men drank of it, at first they 
sang like birds ; when they drank more of it, they became strong as 
lions ; and when they drank still more, they became Uke the ass." 

On the following morning (August 9) the rain had 
ceased ; and though the clouds still hung low in dense 
masses, yet as our time was precious, and there was 
a chance of their clearing off, we determined to start for 
the ascent. At a quarter past nine we were off, accom- 
panied by a young Greek from the monastery, an active 
obliging fcilow ; and our two Palicars, one of whom was 

* Professor Siegcl, by whom it was communicated to Von Hahn. and 
pablished in his collection of ' Griediliiche und Albanesischc Marchen.' 
roJ. a pp. J6, 77. 
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and talkative, always obtruding his advice when it was 
not asked. One virtue, however, this second one had ; 
he vas a great hand at roasting a kid's entrails round 
a ramrod, a dish which is deservedly esteemed a great 
ildicacy. He had already sliown us his proficiency in 
this art at dinner-time on the previous day, when he 
appeared with the first course on this quaint (but in this 
country approved and orthodox) spit, from which, after 
dividing it into portions with his yataghan, he projected 
ilon to our respective plates. Both these guards were 
indifferent mountaineers, and delayed us much by fre- 
quently wanting to stop, complaining of their packs, — 
which, as they only contained some provisions and a few 
"Taps in case of a night bivouac, weighed about a 
quarter of what a Swiss guide would carry with pleasure. 
But nun in the East have a rooted objection to carrying 
anything but a gun; "if we weren't loaded like this," 
they would exclaim, " it would be a different thing ; as it 
is, we are doing the work of mules " {^v ftovov Bh rj/Mner- 
8ov Toao tpapTtiy/iivoi ■ rwpa eifteOa eh toc TOTTOf roiv 
JwMv). At first we ascended in a northerly direction, 
^%Mging up the steep slopes at the back of the 
monastery, until we attained thfc' ridge, which here runs 
westward ; from this point there were pretty views 
towards the sea. under the thick curtain of clouds, the 
extremity of the distant promontory of Paliene appearing 
above the mouth of the deep gorge. We then pro- 
ceeded along the side of this ridge among thick woods, 
where in many places the path had been well marked by 
ihi; wood-cutters ; at their last station we stopped for 
lireakfast at half-past eleven in the midst of the clouds. 
^■^ there are no springs higher up on the moutvtam 
Ne« foVoxicJ a long- and steep ascent, in the coxivsc 
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of which we !eft the beeches below us, and at last the 
firs also, at the height of 7300 feet, though a few stragglers 
may be seen higher still ; underneath the firs the box 
bushes form a fine undcrg^rowth. Not long after tlw 
bare mountain side was reached, we found ourselves on a 
small level, where a Wallach shepherd was tending his 
flock of goats ; it was surprising that they could fintl 
sufficient pasture to browse on. for the ground was com- 
posed, as it is throughout the northern and eastern 
districts of Olympus, of a hard white limestone, which 
easily breaks into pieces, allowing only tufts of grass and 
a few flowers to grow. Our companions were continually 
urging us to be on our guard against the sheep dogs; 
and with good reason, for they are extremely fierce, and 
more than one traveller, when alone on the mountains, 
has escaped from them on!y by sitting down in the 
midst of them, as Uiysscs is described to have done in 
the 'Odyssey,' in which case they will surroimd you 
without attacking you. The shepherd was despatched 
in quest of snow (there being no water), and soon 
returned with a huge lump of it, several pounds' weight, 
which he carried over his shoulder, stuck through with 
a pole. 

At this point the clouds opened, and showed us the 
position we had reached. We were standing on the 
ridge which forms the northern boundary of the great 
central basin, above the monastery of St. Dionysius, into 
which the descent was extremely steep and almost un- 
broken, while on the opposite side the rocks rose witli 
hardly less abruptness to a somewhat lower elevation, 
surmounted by a conspicuous peak, some five miles 
distant from us, to which our companions gave the name 
of Golcvo. At the western end the line of cliffa sweeps 
round m a srand curve, and forms the saddle which we 
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seen from the valley. Joining the two parallel chains 

of summits ; and at the south-west angle is a cluster of 
peaks, well compared by Heuzey to the cupolas of a 




Byiadtine church, from which one stands out conspicuous, 
probably the St, Elias of the opposite range, NotVvm?, 
could wel) surpass the magnificence of the enormous 
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s passages of the ancient poets, — such as that of 
Homer, where he calls it the "dazzling Olympus'";" and 
that of Sophocles, where he speaks of its " gleaming ra- 
diance," " reference seems to be made to its snowy 
brightness. Indeed, it would seem to owe its name to 
this same attribute, if, as is most probable, Olympus 
signifies " the shining one." " 

Before we commenced the ascent of this peak a herd 
of ten or twelve chamois appeared on one side of it ; on 
seeing which our men made us sit down, and waited in 
hopes of getting a shot at them, though with their 
awkward Albanian guns they had small chance of sport. 
We had seen several of these animals before, when cross- 
ing the arite, and in another place wc had put up a large 
covey of partridges ; but though our Palicars thought 
they found traces of deer here and there, this was all the 
game we saw ; indeed, though the mountaineers in Turkey 

'* " oJ7*^»i-roi "OXii/iTini."— ' Uiiid.' i, 53a. 

" '■ 'OA.iiBiroii /lapfiapiinTffni' oTyXai-."— Snph. ' Arl.', 610. 

" Derived from Ab^ihw, according to Cunius, 'Gnindiiige der Griech- 
ischen Elymolt^e,' i. p. ajl. What makes this deriralion !be more 
probable, is the almost generic use of the name Oiynipus for s lofly 
nioiintain. or chain of mountains, in the same way as Ida (from flTi) is used 
(or a wooded heijht. Thus the successive chains in the north of Asia 
Minor ate called by that name ; and it is more likely that they received it 
in the courK of the western migrations of the Pelade races, than that the 
name was transplanted from the We&t, and transferred to them at a later 
penod. It hits often been reitiaiked how the highest mounlabs in all parts 
of the world have received their names from their whiteness. 

While on this subject I may refer 10 Colonel Leake's remaik thai " the 
name Elymbo, i.t., 'EAu^rot, which is now applied to the mountain, not 
only by lis inhabitants, but throughout Ihe adjacent parts of Macedonia and 
Thfssaly, is probably not a modem corruption, but the ancient dialectic 
form, for the j^olic tribes of Greece often substituted the epsilon for the 
omicran, as in Ihe instance of 'Ofix°M'*''''t which Ihe B(£olians called 
'E^X''M«'''i." The &ct here staled is true as regards Ihe surrounding dislricia, 
and ihe philological explanation is not improbable; but on the mountain 
itxlf 'OAv^nrgi, and not 'EAfyiTot, is the name used by petsoos of all classes. 

r 2 
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basin below us, filled as it was with masses of white 
cloud, swirling and seething as in a huge cauldron. This 
view at once showed us how inaccurately Olympus is 
delineated in all the maps, where it is made to run from 
north to south, which, indeed, it seems to do when seen 
from the sea ; whereas in reality it is composed of two 
ranges which run from east to west, and meet at their 
western end. The ridge which we now followed is the 
same which we had seen cutting the sky in our view 
of the mountain from the plain of Katrin. A rapid 
ascent brought us to a narrow an'te. from which the 
ground descended steeply on both sides ; in crossing 
it our attendants, who had the mocassins of untanned 
hide which Greek mountaineers usually wear, preferred 
clambering along the loose debris under the rocks on the 
southern side, while we ourselves, being shod with strong 
'>oots intended for Alpine climbing, found the crest of 
the ridge more agreeable walking, notwithstanding the 
wind, which swept over it with great force from the 
north-west. After following this for some distance we 
reached a bare stony platform at the foot of the peak of 
St. Elias, in the midst of which lay a large basin filled 
with snow. Of this we saw considerable quantities in 
various places on the slopes of the peaks, and in the 
rifts of the mountain sides ; but notwithstanding this, no 
part of Olympus is within the limit of perpetual snow. 
At the same time the Homeric epithet of "very snowy" 
{affdinii^o^) is thoroughly applicable to it, and I myself 
have seen it in the month of May presenting ail the 
features of a snow mountain. " White as Olympus " is a 
comparison used in the modern Greek ballads ;* and, in 
in," in Passow, 'Foputaria Cumina Gneciac 
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numerous passages of the ancient poets, — such as that of 
Homer, where hecalls it the "dazzling Olympus'" ;" and 
lliatof Sophocles, where he speaks of its "gleaming ra- 
tJiance,"" reference seems to be made to its snowy 
brightness. Indeed, it would seem to owe its name to 
this same attribute, if, as is most probable, Olympus 
Unifies " the shining one." " 

Before wc commenced the ascent of this peak a herd 
of (en or twelve chamois appeared on one side of it ; on 
■^.eing which our men made us sit down, and waited in 
hopes of getting a shot at them, though with their 
awkward Albanian guns they had small chance of sport. 
\Vc had seen several of these animals before, when cross- 
ing the arite, and in another place we had put up a large 
covey of partridges ; but though our Palicars thought 
ilie>- found traces of deer here and there, this was all the 
game we saw ; indeed, though the mountaineers in Turkey 

'* ' aiy^iiirTat "OKiiinou." — 'Iliad,' i. 532. 

" "'OA4niroir (inji^apdfOffor olyAaw." — Soph. 'Ant.', 610, 

" Doinil fiom Kin-wu, according to Curtiiui, 'Grundtuge tier Griech- 
Bcbm Etymologic,' ■■ p. 231. Wlial makes [his derivation the more 
pwtalle, is the almost generic lue of the name Olympus for » lofty 
nomttili, 01 chain of mountains, in the same way as Ida (froin fin) is used 
fcr 1 wooded bei^hi- Thus the successive chains; in the north of Asia 
Minor in tailed by that name ; and it is more likely that ihcy received it 
ix Ihe course of the western migrations of the PeUsgic races, tlian that the 
umc WIS tnnaplanted from the West, and transferred to them at a later 
I^riad. It has often been remarked how the highest mountains in all parts 
■''iht Borid have received their names from (heir whiteneas. 

ViTiile on this subject 1 may refer to Colonel Leake's remark that " the 
■irae E^ymbo, i.e., 'ZAufuroi, which is now applied to the mountain, nol 
'"iy fay iti tohabitams, but throughout the adjacent parts of Macedonia and 
ThoBily, is pnbably not a mo<Iern corruption, but Ihe ancient dialectic 
fc™. for Ihe .^olic tribes of Greece often substituted the epsilon for the 
MBcnm, as in the instance of 'Opx'l^*'^'- w'iich the Bceotians called 
'tfXoiHrJ)." The hcl here stated U true as regards the Eurrounding districts, 
'"^ the philoli^cal eiplaiwtioD is nol improbnblei but on th« mountain 
lOtif' OAifini, and not 'EVm"'' i^ ^^' name used by persons ol a\\ duK^. 
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white brilliancy pervades it."'* Below it lay the clouds, 
which separated it from the terrestrial region, and were 
regarded as the gates of heaven, being entrusted to the 
guardianship of the Hours, whose duty it was to roll 
back and close again the cloudy portal,'* On the highest 
peak was the palace of Zeus, constructed for him by the 
skill of Hephaestus, where he was wont to summon to his 
council -chamber the other gods who dwelt below, on the 
flanks and in the recesses of the mountain." At a later 
time this patriarchal conception of the dwelling-place of 
the deities passed away, and the name of Olympus was 
used for the most part in a metaphorical or ideal sense, 
to signify the heaven above. But notwithstanding this, 
and though it was situated at the extremity of Greece, 
Olympus never lost the pre-eminence and sacred cha- 
racter, as the home of the Gods, which it acquired at an 
early period, when the Hellenic race inhabited the neigh- 
bouring country, as seems to be implied by the fact that 
so many of the most primitive Greek legends, such as 
those of the battle of Gods and Titans, of Prometheus 
and Deucalion, and of the Argonauts, are connected with 
Thessaly. Its great elevation, 2000 feet higher than 
any other mountain of Greece, would of itself mark it 
out as an object of especial veneration, from the tendency 
which was common among the early races to attribuba^ 

" " OhMfurivV. GBi ^ofrl 8(ur cBdi io-^oAli ai'<) ^^| 

ttitrai, b6ti x'i" iiriiilXvirrai. i\Ai imK' alSpiJ 

wrfirraTni iri^fKos. Afuiifj 8' liriHSpaiiir 017*17." — '0(i.,' vi. 24 nyy. 
'• "aiirifiaTOi ij wiKat liiMor oiipavoi, ii Ixa^'tiliai, 
Tpj Ixiri-rparrai ftiyaj avparhs OCXuhb-Ji Ti 
hnif h'OKK'wtu -roKirir vifoi. ^B" iwiSilfoi."—' 11.,' v. 749 Jeff. 

" '■ tx' ffArrqi 

tiifutTa KB^Ji rtivrtt Kvti rrix"^ Oixiiateu." — 'IL,' xL 76. 
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sacred character to the highest summit in a country ;" so 
thit there is no need, with Niebuhr, to suppose that it 
must once have been situated in the midst of the great 
Peiasgian nation." 

In describing the general view I have mentioned some 
lofty summits of Olympus which rose to the south-west 
nf St. Elias. The nearest of them, which was quite pre- 
cipitous on the side that faced us, with a considerable 
mass of snow at its foot, was separated from us only by 
a deep ravine, and being broad at its base, serves in great 
measure to bar all access to the part of the mountain 
beyond it. M. Heuzey with his usual inaccuracy, speaks 
of St. Elias as being the highest summit of Olympus ; 
but this was certainly higher, and behind it again ap- 
peared another peak, rising to a somewhat greater eleva- 
tion still. This one both my companion and myself 
estimated as being about 200 feet above the point on 
which we were standing. The barometer gave the height 
of the summit of St. Elias as 9758 feet, and the coinci- 

ice here is sufficiently striking with 9754 feet, given as 
height of Olympus by the trigonometrical' survey 

the English Admiralty chart : but if this latter repre- 
sents the real summit, it seems to imply that the difference 
lietween that and St. Elias is not very great. Dr. Barth, 
who approached Olympus from the west, describes a 
group of tliree peaks, in which St. Elias is not included, 
and the central one of which rises above the others. 
as forming a very conspicuous object from that side, and 

ig evidently the highest points of the mountain." 1 

B.g., MouDl Mem nmoiig the iDdiam, Mount ElbroU! among the 
.S* Prellcr, ' Griecliisclie Mythologie,' i. 50, nalt. 
Lecture* on Ethnography and Geography,' i. p. 287. 
Rdse,' p. 1S6. Barth, who passed close under these peaks in 
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have little doubt that the two which we saw were two of 
these, the third being hidden behind the others ; and at 
the monastery, on our return, we were told that these 
three summits bear the name of " the three brothers " (ra 
ipia aBeptfjia). From a song, which is found with slight 
variations in various parts of Greece, they seem to have 
a mysterious importance attached to them, and to be 
called "the three peaks of Heaven." The song runs as 
follows : — 

" From the summit of Olympus, 
From the triple peak of Heaven, ^1 

Where the Fates of Kates abide, HI 

May my fated destiny ^H 

Hear my call, and viat me ! " *■ ™ 

We were already aware, from Dr. Earth's account, that 



crossing the s&ddle from the western side of the mountain into the central 
hasin, seems to have greatly under-eslimatcd the hnght of SL Elias rela- 
tively to them, when he speaks of " die um mehrere Ta.usend Fuss niedrigere 
Vorkappe de9 heiligen Elins " {p. 194). If tiiis were so, it would be almosl 
impossible that in the view of the mountain from Katrin — in which they are 
foreshortened, and appear as one peak ^ St. Elias should appear the 
highest, even allowing for its being somewhat neater ; nor does the appear- 
ance of these summits from the volley, nor Barlh's own view, token from 
the western aide (p. 164), give the idea of their rising lo so great an elB»«»- 
tion above the ridge of the mountain as to render snch a difference 
ceivable. 

" '■ 'Airi Thr 'OX.a/i%Br riv nipv/iBw, 

ri Tpla iupa rou OiipofOVf 

Eitau a! Hoiim rar Moipwr, 

■ml i iSl•l^l fiou Ki)7pa 

hi iiKoi<r7i Ktl Si l\ip." 
TTus is given by Hcuwy, ' Le Monl Olympe,' p. 139. Other ver 
are found in Wordsworth's 'Athens and Attica,' p. 131, and ia No. 574* of 
Passow's collection, which is derived from Ulrichs. There seems but little 
doubt thai the word MnTpo, which sounds so enigmatical, here has especial 
reference either lo mfliriage or to deliverance in childbirth. As to the 
former, in the Romaic ballads icaAii uaipa yii \i^s signiRes, when addressed 
10 a woman, "may you gel a husband;" iiaic^ /loipa ri Ail^pi, (he con- 
trary (Passow, Nos. 443. L 7, and 539, L 6) ; and in a soug which it is 
customary lo sing while the bride is tieing adorned for her wedding, the 
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Uicpeak of St Elias was not the highest, and on leaving 
tfic monastery in the morning our intention had been, 

after mounting to that point, and reconnoitring from it, to 
pass the night either in the chapel or at the nearest place 
of shelter below, and the next day to attack the highest 
peak, which had never yet been attempted. The only 
Diiier ascents of Olympus which I know of besides our 
own are those of Heuzey and Barth, both of whom reached 
St Elias : Mr. Urquhart also has described an ascent in 
liis' Spirit of the East,' but he only mounted one of the 
lower peaks of the southern range. Our prospect of 
iscending further certainly did not appear a very hopeful 
one. The side of the nearer of the two high summits 
which we could see was absolutely precipitous, and the 
I'liiTs that descended from it into the great basin, were 
steep enough to make it an arduous task to get round 
lliem to the base of the central peak. The ascent of this 
would then remain, and as we were without guides, and 
destitute of the ordinary appliances of mountain climbing, 
the chances of ultimate success seemed very doubtful, for 
it had the appearance of a regular aigiiillc. However, 
we went to confer with our attendants, who had taken 
shelter under a rock, and were shivering in their thick 
capotes ; but when we proposed to them to pass the 

nntion of this triple peak again occurs (Wachsmuth, ' Das alte Griechen- 
lud 10) neuen,' p. SS). As regards childbirth, it is Ihe custom even I0 ihc 
pKtenl jjy among ihe Athenian women, when they are with child, to slide 
Sownaplaceon ihe side of Ihe Hill of the Nymphs, singing at the same time 
"1W( fuiipai TM fLaifiBV, ri ^fpari k' i/iira" (Wachsmutb, p. 71, and 
Paurjoevillc. as there quolnl). Dr. Wordsworth also tells us that the soiig 
giten above is sung in a grotto at Cephissia, nine miles from Athens, by the 
'nnalc peasants who come there to inquire their fliturc destiny. It should 
be lemcmbered tliat in classical times Ihe HoTpoi presided in an especial 
fannei oTcr martiage and childbirth, so that Aphrodite Urania was .some- 
Mbo regarded a.<t one of Ihem, and Eileithyia is spoken oC as th^ assouUc 
Vfttiki, • Gnetioicbe Mytbologie,' i. 41^). 
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At the end of a long scramble we arrived at the region 
of trees, where oar difficulties rather increased than other- 
wise, as the mountain-side was hardly less steep, and the 
fallen trees and rotten bark and branches made the way 
treacherous and slippery. At first we followed a water- 
course, along the sides of which we had to climb, wher- 
ever there had been cascades in the winter, or where the 
snow was lying, for it reached even as low as this part : 
afterwards, having to turn a ravine which we found im- 
practicable, we were forced to penetrate further into the 
wood, which is called Mav/)oX(>77o, or the Black Forest. 
In the midst of this, night came on ; and as the storm 
was now over, and the sky perfectly clear, we began to 
think of camping out, when our lively Palicar, who had 
long shown signs of distress, plumped himself down on 
the grass, and declared he would go no further. This act 
of insubordination at once determined us to proceed, and 
at last we saw a light shining far below us, to which, after 
many falls, we succeeded in making our way. It proved 
to proceed from a shepherd's encampment hard by a 
small stream, in which we slaked our thirst, for we had 
had nothing but snow to drink since the middle of the 
day. The moon had now risen, and the view of the 
stupendous cliffs and pointed summits all round us was 
indescribably sublime. From this point a track suffi- 
ciently well-marked conducted us to a saw-mill in the 
bottom of the valley, the inmates of which undertook to 
give us lodging for the night. As we were eating our 
supper, and looking forward to a bed of sawdust and 
shavings, we happened to enquire what distance we were 
from the monastery, and were told that it was only half 
an hour ofT. " Oh I no, it's at least an hour-and-half." 
exclaimed our weary Falicars. "That's all lies!" we 
replied, "all lies!" using the ordinary polite Romaic 



" We ate the on, and finished him ; 
The tail we could not manage." ■ 

[>r our part we had no intention of renderin 
nenable to such an accusation ; so shortly 
e were once more en route, the whole partj 
lined their spirits, and following a path dowi 
hich after our previous scrambling seemed t 
ighway, an hour before midnight we rcache 
fttion. 

L«i Wachsmnth remarks that in every part of Greece, f 
le expression Vtiiiara \iytit is universall/ regarded o 
Hnpliment (' Das alle Griechcnland im neuen,' p. 46}. 

Kol 'i ■H)!' svfKb' iiroiniaafitw." — RosK, ' ItuelreiM 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE LOWER OLYMPUS, 



C District of Pieria — Leftocana — Monastery of KanaJia — 
Contentmenl — Weslera Side of Olympus — ^^onas^ery of 
SpMTnos ~ Suspicicms of the Monks — Lake of Neifi-o — Miilurc of 
Races on Olympus — View of the Plain of Larissa— Battle of the Gods 
■.nd Titans — Clefts and Annaloles — Their Origin and Hislory — En- 

tcroachments of the Turks — Clefls of Olympus — Fopuluily of the 
Clefls — Vigorons Measures of Ali Pasha — National Movement — Dis- 
banding of the Annatolcj. 
IE following morning was bright, but the distance was 
once more obscured by haze, and clouds rested on the 
summits of the mountain; so we considered ourselves 
fortunate in having accomplished our ascent so well. In 
the afternoon we returned to the Scala, and proceeded 
from thence to the village of Letochoro, which is only 
half an hour's ride distant. Just before entering it we 
passed through a deep channel with precipitous banks, at 
least 70 feet below the ground at its sides, which has here 
been worn away by the stream that descends from the 
monastery, and in winter must be swollen to a furious 
torrent." The view of the .summits of Olympus, as seen 
from this point through the steep cliffs at the opening of 
the gorge to the west of Letochoro, is truly magnificent. 

' This must be the Enipeus of ancient writers, for that river is stated by 

Livy to lie live miles on this siJe of Dium, ind this corresponds very 

closely with the distance from the rains at Melalhria (Livy, ixiv, 8). The 

tiistorian gives the folEowing characteristic description of it: — "It flows 

, fiam a valley in Mount Otympus, and iti summer is a nitrrow stream ; but 

I when swelled by the winter rains it eddies along in a mighty current over 

I the rocks, and by tolling towards the sea the sail which it has swept away, 

L btna whirlpools of greitt depth in its lower course, with steep bonks on 

^^Bbuh lides, from the channel between them being excavated." 



been more lortunate than the VIliagdB on 
■rapus, which I have already spoken of as 1 
Enghsh competition, for here the trade i 
1 as ever. The rest of the population i 
aloyed in this way are mostly sailors; 
:eks, and seem to form a very thriving 
usual in flourishing Greek villages, they ! 
ent school. A priest who is at the head 
'isit, and from him we learned that it n 
pils, all of whom are taught to read and 
I higher classes read Thucydides and E 
d some even Icam Latin. We had nui 
litors in consequence of the fame of our as( 
naming account had no doubt been circu 
.licars, whom wc had sent off early in t 
;y were very anxious to hear all about i 
rdly believe that snow had fallen on 
hat struck us most forcibly about these 
eir acuteness and inquisitiveness, which 
3St complete contrast to the dulness of tl 
ilgarians, amongst whom we had so long bf 
te aneroid especially interested them, anc 
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^^^ The next day we pursued our way southwards along the 
^diwer slopes just below the spring of the steeper flanks of 
the mountain, with views of the castle of Plataniona in 
front of us, on a height close to the sea, conspicuous from 
its white walls and tower, with the peak of Ossa rising 
behind. Platamona was the site of the city of Hera- 
cleium, and it must always have been an important posi- 
tion, as it commanded the entrance of the plain of Mace- 
donia from the pass of Tempe. After crossing in succes- 
sion seven river-beds similar to that at Letochoro, and 
overgrown with plane-trees, we arrived in two hours at the 
village of Leftocarj-a, which is situated on a hill-side near 
one of the deepest of these water-courses.* This place 

■ II is probable enough, as Heoicy suggests ('Le Mont Olympc,' pp. 
96, na), thai the lircr heic is the Sys of ancient times, which is reported 
by Pmisaniis ('Bceolica,' jom. 5) to have swept away the city of Libe- 
ihrium, in con^ueace of the neglect shown by its inhabitsnts to the 
Inmb of Orpheus. Now, from Livy*s account of the campaign of the 
Conmt Mucius against Perieus, it evidently appears that Libethriutn lay 
between Hcracleiain and Dium, because when entering Pierin, on his way lo 
IMum from the southern district of Olympus, he is said to have descended 
to Ihe lower coonlry at a point between Heracleium and Libelhrium. 
I.<xke (' Northern Greece,' iii. 422) is disposed to place the city further to 
the north, and to identiiy the Sys with the Enipeus, as he thinks the river 
of Lclochom the only one in this neighbourhood which could elTect the 
ravages which Pnusanias de5cribe5. But the streatn of Leftocarya when 
swollen would becotne a great torrent, and it is not likely that one stream 
should have been called by two names; accordingly it seems more reason- 
able to place Libethrium some way below this village towards the shore, 
tthere^ from the country being more level, a great inundation would be 
possible, which would not be the case in its upper course, where it flo«-s 
between steep banks. The name of the river— the Boor— is well adapted to 
rtpress die violence of these moimlain torrents, thai animal being constantly 
introduceil in Homeric battle-pieces as a simile for a sadden rush or attack. 
If we are right in the position lo be assigned lo Libelhrium, then Leftocarya 
may very well represent Pimpleia, or Pimpla, which is mentioned by 
Sirabo (x. i. % 17) in conDcxion with that place, and was consecrated to 
the worship of the same deities. Apollonius also speaks of its commanding 
praitim (" rmnriqi IIi^irAi|11lai." — Ap. Rhod., i. 33), which well agrees 
with the wide sea view obtained from this point. Higher up than this the 
rriQunlain sides are too abrupt to allow of the site ofa city. 
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night in the chapel, they at once exclaimed, " We shall 
die here ;" and indeed, though the thermometer in a shel- 
tered spot had not gone down below 46°, yet in the wind 
it was bitterly cold. Accordingly we descended to the 
plateau at the foot of St. Elias, and being unwilling to 
relinquish all hope of carrying out our plan, were still 
entertaining the possibility of sleeping at the shepherd's 
mandra, which could not have been far from the place 
where we met him with his goats, when the matter was 
settled for us by Jove himself in a very summary manner. 
Before leaving the peak we had observed a storm rapidly 
approaching from the west, attracted apparently by the 
lofty summits ; and whilst we were engaged in making a 
hurried meal on the edge of the snow-basin, which sup- 
plied us in a solid form with the only drinkable, except 
brandy, that could be procured, it burst upon us in \do- 
lent wind, sleet, and snow, before which there was nothing 
to be done but to fly. To return along the arHe seemed 
hopeless, so we clambered down a steep gully or ckemin/e 
in the rocks which here overhang like a crust the central 
basin, and commenced zigzagging down its side, as steep 
and rough a place as an Alpine climber could desire. 
The story of our descent is soon told, but took a long 
time to accomplish, for none of our party had ever ex- 
plored that part of the mountain, and we were left to 
conjecture as to the best way of reaching the valley. Our 
young Greek, however, from his intelligence and presence 
of mind, here proved highly serviceable. Unfortunately, 
all botanizing was now at an end ; but this was the less 
to be regretted, as the higher parts of Olympus, owing to 
the bareness of the rocks and the stony debris, are sin- 
gularly destitute of flowers, and the only ones of much 
interest which I had found during our ascent were some 
fine specimens of a yellow and a purple antJiyllis, ^b 
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At the end of a long scramble we arrived at the region 
of trees, where our difficulties rather increased than other- 
«Tsc, as the mountain -side was hardly less steep, and the 
fallen trees and rotten bark and branches made the way 
ireacherous and slippery. At first we followed a water- 
rnurse, along the sides of which we had to climb, wher- 
a-tz there had been cascades in the winter, or where the 
snow was lying, for it reached even as tow as this part : 
afterwards, having to turn a ravine which we found im- 
pricticable, we were forced to penetrate further into the 
wood, which is called ^avp<i\oyyo, or the Black Forest. 
In the midst of this, night came on ; and as the storm 
was now over, and the sky perfectly clear, we began to 
think of camping out. when our lively Palicar, who had 
long shown signs of distress, plumped himself down on 
the grass, and declared he would go no further. This act 
of insubordination at once determined us to proceed, and 
at last we saw a light shining far below us, to which, after 
many falls, we succeeded in making our way. It proved 
to proceed from a shepherd's encampment hard by a 
small stream, in which we slaked our thirst, for we had 
had nothing but snow to drink since the middle of the 
day. The moon had now risen, and the view of the 
stupendous cliffs and pointed summits all round us was 
indescribably sublime. From this point a track suffi- 
ciently well-marked conducted us to a saw-mill in the 
bottom of the valley, the inmates of which undertook to 
give us lodging for the night, As we were eating our 
supper, and looking forward to a bed of sawdust and 
shavings, we happened to enquire what distance we were 
from the monastery, and were told that it was only half 
m hour off. " Oh ! no, it's at least an hour-and-half," 
exclaimed our weary Palicars. "That's all lies'." we 
replied, " aU Hes ! " using the ordinary polite Roma.K 
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and Lower Houses of Parliament, but he was firml; 
impressed with the idea that the English were the grea 
supporters of the Turks. He spoke familiarly of Lop 
Russell, Lord Palmerston. and Mr. Gladstone ; ant 
what surprised us most of all. he was aware that Lop 
Derby (o AopSos Aep0v} had published a translation c 
'Homer' — an unexpected tribute of praise to the nobl 
author, that the fame of his work should have sprea' 
even to Jove's own mountain. Like all the monks i 
these parts he expressed his warm admiration of th 
greatness and splendour of the monasteries of Athos 
and, indeed, it was not until we had seen something < 
these very simple establishments and their humble occi 
pants, that we were able to appreciate the idea that 
entertained of Athos throughout the Eastern Churcl 
As we looked back upon them from this lower level, it 
size and grandeur of the buildings, the wealth and ant 
quity of the institutions, the works of art they containe< 
and the courtesy and intelligence of their inhabitant 
appeared altogether imposing. Even the good Romai 
which they spake, when compared with the rude Jargo 
of these parts, made us picture them to ourselves • 
quite educated men ; and we were not surprised to fin 
that the caloyers here fancy that they are acquaintc 
with many languages. 

I could not help feeling how great the temptati< 
must be for so intelligent a man to betake himself 
Athos, where he would enjoy a wider range of ideas ar 
more means of communication with the outer world, ai 
where in all probability he would soon rise to a hi{ 
position. When I put this before him he at oni 
answered that he felt no such desire ; that prayer w 
the monk's occupation, and while they had that tht 
tyere content There was something in his reply and 
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his general deportment whicli I have remarked in otlier 
Greek monks, and which, though mixed no doubt with an 
element of torpor, seemed to breathe the spirit of thosv 
divine lines of Dante, in which he solves the doubl 
whether those who attain to the lower mansions of bliss 
in heaven will be satisfied with their lot : — 

" Frate, ta nostra lolonta qiiieta 

Virtu di carita, chc fa volemc 

Sol quel ch'aTemo, e d'altro non ci asseta. 
Se djsiassimo esser piCi supeme, 

Foran discord) li nostri disiri 

Dal voler di colui che qui nc ceme, 
Che vedrai non capere in questi giri, 

S' essere in caritate k qui necesse, 

E se la sua natura ben rimiri ; 
Anzi h fonnale ad esto bcalo esse 

Tcnersi dentro alia divina voglia, 

Perch' una fensi nostre voglie stesse. 
K chc, come noi sem di soglia in soglia 

Per questo regno.a tutto il regno piace, 

Com' alio re ch' a suo voler ne invoglia ; 
E la sua voluntade '•: nostra pace ; 

Ella c quel mare al qual tutto si muove 

Cio ch'ella cria e che natura face." 

ParaJho, Canto ii 

" Lc™e by his virtue, Brotbcr, hath appeased 
Our several wills : he causeth us to will 
But what we have, all other longings eased. 

Did we desire a region loftier still, 
Such our desire were dissonant from His, 
Who bade us each our several station fill: 

A thing impossible in these spheres of bliss. 
If whoso dwdleth here, in Love alone 
Must dwell, and if Love's nature well thou wis. 
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Within the will divine to set our own 
Is of the essence of this Being blesi:, 
For that oiir wills ta one ivitii His be grown. 

D 2 
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So, as we stand throughout the realms of rest, 
From staf^ to stage, our pleasure is the King's, 
Whose will our will informs, by Him imprest. 

In His will is our peace. To this all things 
By Him created, or by Nature made, 
As to 3 centra] sea, self-motion brings." 

Gladitime's Translat 
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Beyond Kanalja the character of the scenery changes, 
for the vegetation becomes scanty, and the country 
generally assumes a dreary aspect. The valiey con- 
tinues to penetrate wcst^vard into the heart of the 
mountain ; but about an hour's distance from the monas- 
tery it opens out into a narrow plain about five miles in 
length, bounded by the same two parallel ranges which 
form the valley ; and as the watcr-^hed is at its further 
extremity, the stream that flows through it intersects the 
whole breadth of Olympus, while the descent towards 
the lower ground on the western side is consequently 
extremely rapid. In this direction a strange knobbed 
peak appears, which was called to us the mountain of 
Elassona, from the town of that name which lies on its 
furtlier side ; it is conspicuous from everywhere in this 
neighbourhood, and presents the most marked point in 
a succession of summits descending from east to west, 
which forms a continuation of the range that rises to the 
south of this upland plain. The appearance of these 
summits, independently of their position, would suggest 
that they represent the mountain called Octolophus, or 
the " ridge with eight crests," in a passage of Livy to 
which we shall hereafter have to refer. In a recess of 
the mountains on the north side of the plain lies the 
village of Carya ; above this a steep ascent leads to 
the summit of a pass, the view from which, extending far 
away toirards the west, totmcd o. mo?.\. s'a.'y&^a.Oi.QT^ 
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supplement to our panorama Trom the peak of St Elias. 

I lielow us lay the undulating land in which the Sarando- 

■poros, the ancient Titaresius, flows ; beyond this rose 

Ptte conspicuous form of Mount Amarbcs. the highest 

r point of the Cambunian chain, while far in the distance 

ihe superb range of Pindus bounded the view with a 

succession of broken summits. To the north appeared 

the rounded grassy heights, which lead up to the lower 

SL Elias, the highest point on the southern side of the 

great central basin : they presented a marked contrast 

to that part of Olympus whicii we had ascended, from 

tie entire absence both of sharp outlines and of the 

[_iltlicately cut forms of the "many-folded" buttresses. 

ttlhave already said, this difference is owing to the 

liety in their geological formation. We descended on 

kotherside of the pass to Scamnia — a good-looking 

with a tall bell-tower — where we hired a guide to 

t us to our destination, the monastery of Sparmos, 

B-the evening was beginning to close in. After two 

liours of very rough riding along the bare mountain side, 

*c reached this remote spot Just before the last glimmer 

'if daylight had disappeared. So completely had we 

i'l-'ned the south-west angle of Olympus that, during the 

-iIcT part of this journey, our direction had for some 

iime been due north. 

Our arrival was greeted by a loud barking of dogs, 
■iia were keeping guard outside the building. Then 
followed a long parley at the gate, for the hcgumcn was 
absent, and the monks were extremely unwilling to 
admit us, so that it required all the influence of our local 
guide to persuade them to give us a lodging. The 
whole affair reminded us forcibly of the scene so 
amusingly described, as happening at the same place, 
by Mr. Vrguhart in his 'Spirit of the East.' When, at 
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last we were admitted we found our hosts a very rustii 
set — so much so that it was almost worth while coming 
so far to learn how extremely rough some of thesi 
caloyers are. As a natural consequence their suspicion] 
knew no bounds. They could not comprehend ouj 
object in visiting so many monasteries, and thought wi 
must have something sinister in view : in particular thej 
greatly disliked the idea of having drawings taken oi 
their buildings, being probably possessed by the notiot 
common among the lower classes that, together with the 
likeness, some property belonging to the thing or persor 
sketched is taken away, or some power obtained ovei 
them. One cause of their fear seemed to be that tw« 
Englishmen (so their story ran) had been somewhere ii 
the neighbourhood a few years before, with two chests u 
their possession, containing so deadly a poison, that on 
drachm of it sufficed to kill several hundred peopU 
What could possibly be the ground of this extravagan 
notion we could not discover; but fancies of this kiin 
have always had a strange hold on the imagination c 
the vulgar ; as witness the account given by Manzoni, i 
his ' Promessi Sposi.' of the ideas which were abroad oi 
this subject at the time of the great plague in Milan, aiw 
which were shown not to be extinct by their reappearancl 
in Italy during the cholera in 1866. As to the age ol 
their monastery, or the name of the founder, they were 
wholly ignorant ; and to every question on such subject? 
they invariably answered " Nobody knows ! nobodji 
knows ! " (7ro(«9 to i^evpe ;) 

The name of the convent is not Hagia Triada, 33 
Leake and Heuzey' state, for that name is neither mort 
nor less applicable to it than to the other monasterie 
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on Olympus, which are all dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity — but Sparmos, i.e., 'Conihill;' this being de- 
rived from the sloping plain a Wttlc way below it, almost 
the only spot in the neighbourhood that admits of culti- 
vation. The corresponding, though more famous names 
of Sparta, "the sown land," and Jczree!, "the sowing 
place," are similarly attached to positions somewhat 
dcvated, overlooking fertile plains. Its situation is very 
striking, being in the midst of trees at the side of a 
narrow gorge, on a shelf of land which lies under the 
huge western buttresses of Olympus, at a height greater 
even than that of St. Dionysius above the sea. But the 
buildings are equally rough with those of Kanalia ; there 
i) no attempt at architecture even in the church, nor any 
Byzantiiie work, such as is usually found in these 
trfifices. The frescoes on the interior walls of the church 
snd a few of the pictures ;vere somewhat better than 
usual, but the only objects really deserving of notice were 
the wood-work of the Iconostasc and bishop's seat (they 
■ire under the bishop of Livadi). which are boldly and 
nclily carved in birds and flowers. In former days, 
nhcn Olympus was one of the great head-quarters of the 
Cli^fts {jc\4<ftTo)(^ii>pia), Sparmos was known as one of 
ihdr favourite haunts. In the ballads which relate to 
these mountains, the wounded Cleft is usually repre- 
sented as sending for help to one of the monasteries.* 

We had accomplished our main object in visiting this 
place, which was to get a clear idea of the western side 
*f Olympus and the neighbouring country. If time had 
been no object, it might have been worth our while to 
descend into the district to the north-west of this point, 
where are a number of important villages occupied by 

'£-j:, Xo. iS4in Pnssow's collection. 
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a Wailach colony at the foot of the mountain. Thi^' 
however, would have led us too far out of our intcnde*^ 
course, which lay in the direction of Tempe ; and ac^ — 
cordingly the next morning we retraced our steps as fa^' 
as the village and plain of Carya. During the best par*^ 
of the way the ridge of Octolophus formed a conspicuous* 
object before us, bounding the view ; between this anc^— 
Scarania rose a mountain called Boliano, with a villages:^ 
of the same name on its side, below which the grouni^ 

descends steeply towards the lower land, which it con 

tinues to do all the way to Sparmos. Above Scamnia i^^* 
another height, called, by Heuzey, Detnata, over the:= 
eastern shoulder of which we had passed from Carj'a on^V 
the previous day : in returning we crossed its westerr^*" 
flank by another track, thereby obtaining addltionaV 
views of the surrounding objects. When we had reachett^ 
the foot of the mountains on the southern side of the^ 
plain of Carya, we mounted by a long and steep ascenP" -* 
to the summit of the pass leading over them, about 402C^ 
feet above the sea, looking back from which we obtainec^-^ 
a splendid view of the southern range of the highe:-^^ 
Olympus, while in the opposite direction the elegan-*^ 
grey peak of Ossa appeared in tlie distance, and at o\iM^-* 
feet the Lake of Nczero deeply embedded in its cradle crr^ 
mountains — a glassy expanse of blue water some fiv^i^ 
miles in circumference, with green marshes and soni*rt3 
corn land about its head. The rushy islets witli whic=^^ 
its surface was dotted recalled to my mind the curioii— ^ 
lake with floating islands which Pliny has described ^E^ 
one of his Letters. The valley in which it lies is aboL-^* 
three miles in diameter, and nearly circular, leaving i^=^* 
visible means of escape for its waters ; the general dir e * ^ ' 
tion of the lake is from north-east to south-west, and ^^*" 
no great distance from its head ia situated the village -^3* 
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Sezero, to which we descended for the night. At this 
3 northern end there arc three mountains of considerable 
vation, the central one of which, lying between the 
s by which we crossed and the village, is called like 
B many others St Elias, but also bears the name of 
bouka, which is said to be a Bulgarian word for " sum- 
To the east of this rises Mount Livadaki, the 
llighest point in the lower Olympus, which is called, by 
Heuzey, Metamorphosis, or the peak of the Transfigura- 
I tion, and is the same which the monks of Kanalia named 
^1 Eurjani. Between these two mountains is the pass 
HNiich leads to that monastery ; and from here it appears 
Wto and easy, though from the relative elevation of the 
~ ground the descent must be considerable on the other 
^ide. On the southern side of Livadaki, and east of the 
'afcc, there is an opening of some width, through which 

* track leads to the village of Rapsani. on the heights 
'^'hich overlook the vale of Tempe. The route from 
Sparmos to that place was in ail probability the direction 
followed by the Roman Consul Marcius, who led an 
*f[ny across Mount Olympus in order to force his way 
"ito Macedonia in the war with Perseus.' 

The village of Nczero, though situated at some little 
Distance from the lake, is infested with mosquitoes, and 

* most unhealthy place, as is sufficiently shown by the 
''Sggard looks of its inhabitants. In consequence of this, 
"le project was long ago started of draining the whole 
Valley by means of a tunnel bored through thv- mountain 

[nilar to that by which the Alban lake was carried 

' Colonel Leake makes mention of an attempt of this 

ond, and last year it was renewed by the Mudir of the 

trict ; but after the work had proceeded for a month, 

IJ Stt Appeadix F, " On the Mnrch of a Roman Consul awoss WowA 
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the money failed, and it was left unfinished. The mou 
of the tunnel is visible at the south-west end of the laV 
The name of the village is peculiar in its form, beii 
derived from Ezcro, the Bulgarian word for a lal 
together with the prefix n. which is the termination 
the accusative case of the Greek article attached to t 
noun. Similar instances are found in Nisvoro, t 
modern form of the ancient Isboros, Negropont fro 
Egripo, the corruption of Euripus, the full form havi: 
been e's tov "Efepov, e? tov 'Iffffopop, &c. ; this is foui 
almost complete in Stalimenc (« t^c Arj/ivop), Stani 
(« TT]v Kfti), the modern names of Lemnos and C' 
Again, in plural names the s of the article becai 
prefixed, as in Salinas (eV ras 'ABijuaf), the ordina 
name for Athens in the time of Spon and Whel 
while here again the full form may be seen in oti 
crvXawi, the peasants' name for the remains of t 
Temple at BassK, in Arcadia.* A corruption of a cor: 
spending character may be traced in some mod< 
words, such as the English "newt" for "an eft," and t 
German " natter " from the older form " otter," whi 
is the same as our "adder," in old English "nadde 
In fact, though changes produced by this kind of agglu 
nation can be reduced to no rule, they are not uncomra 
in the decay of languages, especially in proper nam 
But in the case of Nczero there is a still further pe< 
Harity, for the component parts of the word proct 
from different languages, and testify to a Bulgari 
population being either themselves hcllemzed, or c 
overspread or succeeded by a Greek one. This mixti 
of races on Olympus is not the least noticeable feati 
of the district. We may apply to it the remark wh: 

* Leake's ' Travels m llie Moiea," ii. \. Jk 
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3ias been made with regard to the Peloponnese in clas- 
sical times, that from its rugged character and isolated 
position it retained remnants of the different races which 
liad occupied it from time to time. The prevalence of 
Slavonic names in various localities, such as Golevo, 
Chouka, and (to take a marked instance) Tzaritzena, i.e., 
ibc Royal village,' situated at its south-west angle, 
tKtify to the prevalence of some branches of that race at 
cne period. An instance similar to that of Nezcro, where 
a Greek and a Slavonic dement are found in combina- 
tion, is MikroGuma, or "the smaller ravine," the name of 
a rocky valley on the western side of the highest summits, 
socalled to distinguish it from Trani Gurna, "the great 
nvine," where both words are Slavonic.'" The river 
Sarandoporos in addition to this Greek name is also 
called Vurgaris, "the Bulgarian."" And while the popu- 
lation of Letochoro is thoroughly Greek, the physiognomy 
of the people of Nezero, though they speak Romaic, 
greatly resembles the Bulgarian type. The struggle 
betiv-een these two nationalities was still in progress 
when, shortly before the taking of Constantinople the 
Kooiarates, a colony of Turks from Asia Minor, were 
planted under Olympus towards the plains of Thessaly : 
with these we shall meet as soon as we descend to 
the foot of the mountain. The Wallachians again, who 
a one period of the middle ages so completely 
occupied Thessaly, that tliat country was called by 
Byzantine writers Great Vlakhia, or Wallachia (MryiiX)? 
BXa;^i!a), and who were found by Benjamin of Tudela 
as far south as the Maliac gulf, have left their represcnta- 
■> tives in the ancient colony still inhabiting Vlacho-Livadi 
^ksod other villages in the neighbourhood of the pass of 

^^r • Ileuzey, p. si. " Bnrth, ' Rcise,' p. iS4. 

^^H " Leate, 'Nocthem Greece, ' Hi. 334, 
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Petra. To these, if we wished to swell our enumeration of 
races, we might add the Albanians, from which nation the 
guards of the mountain have for a long time been drawn. 
We continued our Journey along the lake until we 
reached the foot of the mountains at its southern end, 
and when we had mounted to the summit of the pass, 
which is about the same height as that by which we had 
entered the valley, looked back on the long line of 
rounded summits which form the southern chain of 
Olympus, culminating in the high peak of St. Ellas. As 
we descended on the other side, there opened out before 
us to the south and south-west a grand view of the great 
plain of Larissa, which forms one of several sections 
opening out into one another, into which the plain of 
Thessaly is broken up. A long spur is here seen to run 
down from the Cambunian mountains, reaching nearly 
to the city of Larissa, the position of which in the midst 
of its gardens was pointed out to us, though we could 
hardly distinguish more than a dim spot owing to the 
haze. Behind it were other mountains, and to the south 
the Karadagh, or Black Mountain, on the nearer side of 
Pharsalia, one of the innumerable ranges in Turkey that 
bear that name. The course of the Peneius was visible 
as it wound through the plain ; and in one place a line of 
green marshes appeared, marking the overflow of its 
waters from the right bank during the floods of spring, 
by which the lake Nessonis is formed. That piece of 
water was a conspicuous object as it shone in the sun 
beneath the flanks of Ossa, and seemed to the eye to be 
of considerable size; when it becomes full, the surplus 
water descends into the lake of Bcebe, whicli, however, is 
here concealed from view. To the eastward lay the 
valley of the Titaresius, and the plain of Turnavo, though 
the town of that name is hidden by an uWitvenlng spur. 




I the great Olympus behind us, and in front this 
t expanse, beyond which in clearer weather the long 
E of Othrj's would appear to the south, bounding the 
nzon, it was a fine position from which to conceive 
; battle of the Gods and Titans, as Hesiod has de- 
scribed it in the magnificent passage from which the 
following is an extract After assigning to the com- 
batants their respective positions, to the Gods the heights 
of Olympus, to the Titans those of Othrys, he thus 
represents the final struggle : — 

" Th' immeasurable sea tremendous dash'd 
With roaring; earth re-echoed; the broad heaven 
Groan'd shattering : vast Olympus reel'd throughout 
Down to its rooted base beneath the rush 
Of those immortals: the dark chasm of hell 
Was shaken with the trembling, with the tramp 
Of hollow footsteps and strong battle- strokes, 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit 
So they against each other through the air 
Hurl'd inlermix'd their weapons, scattering groans 
Where'er they fell. The voice of armies rose 
With rallying shout through the starr'd lirmament, 
And with a mighty war-cry both the hosts. 
Encountering, cloa'd. Nor longer then diJ Jove 
Curb down his force; but sudden in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was (ill'd 
With his omnipotence : his whole of might 
Broke from him, and the godhead rush'd abroad. 
The vaulted sky, the Mount Olympus, flash'd 
With his continual presence; for he pass'd 
Incessant forth, and lightened where he trod. 
Thrown from bis nervous grasp the lightning Hew 
Reiterated swift; the whirling Bash 
Cast sacred splendour, and the thunderbolt 
Fell Then on every side the foodful earth 
Roar'd in the burning flame, and far and near 
The trackless depth of forests crash'd with fire."" 

" Ueiiod, •Thtog:. 6;S-i594 (Elton's TianslationV 
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It was not, however, of the wars of Gods and Titans 
that we were talking as we looked down from this emi- 
nence, but of a much more real event, the Olympian 
insurrection of 1854, when the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain rose to assist the Greeks of the south in their ill- 
advised raid into Thessaly. The guide, whom we had 
hired at Nczcro for foar of losing our way on these 
unfrequented mountain sides, had taken part in this 
rising, and described to us how they had collected 500 
men at this point, and were within one day of taking 
Larissa, which, in fact, they would have done, had not 
the Turks been able to call up reinforcements just in 
time to save the place. His narrative so strikingly 
recalled the old days of the Clefts and Armatoles ; and 
the strange history of these bands, and of the captains 
of Olympus, supplies to the modem Greeks so much of 
what the tales of heroes and demigods offered to their 
heathen forefathers, that it may be worth while here 
to give a slight sketch of the former condition of 
things which has now completely passed away, and 
to explain the circumstances by which it was brought 
about. '^ 

To begin with the Armatoles. This name, which 
signifies an armed man, or man-at-arms CAp/iaTQiXo!, 
or, as it is often written by a curious transposition of the 
letters, 'A/xapTwXof), was applied to a local militia, or 
rural police, composed entirely of native Christians, to 
whom was entrusted in great measure the security of 
the country where they were established. The institution 
extended over the greater part of those provinces of 
Turkey which were occupied by a Greek population, 

" The completes! account of these is thai given in the Introiluclion In 
Fauriel's ' Chan Is Populaires de la Grice,' pp. xlij.-lxxix. The greater 
part of the following notice hzis been den-jed (torn iWx, souicc. ^^H 
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from the banks of the Vardar, towards the north, to the 
gulf of Corinth to the south, including also Epirus. 
j^itolia, and Acamania. These were divided into 
districts, varyiftg in number at different times, in each of 
which a separate body of Armatoles was organised, with 
a captain of its owu, whose office was hereditary. The 
individuals who composed these bodies commonly called 
themselves Palicars, and wore the dress and arms of an 
Albanian spldier ; the captain was styled Protopalicar. 
In those parts of the country which were governed by 
a Pasha, they were supposed to act under his orders ; but 
where there was only a governor of inferior rank, their 
services were at the disposal of the local Greek authori- 
ties, the Primates. History is altogether silent as to the 
origin of this system, and the date of its establishment ; 
baithc completeness and uniformity of its organisation 
5cem to show that it did not grow up by accident, but 
«is the development of a definite plan : and while on 
ihc one hand there is no trace of its existence before the 
Inquest of these lands by the Turks," on the other the 
t that it never extended to the Morea, seems to 
Pliggest that it was established before the Turkish con- 
quest of that country. In addition to this negative 
'Wdcnce, there are traditions existing among the Greeks 
'Jii the subject, which furnish us with a very probable 
«plaiiation of its rise. According to these, when the 
"Conquerors established themselves successively in the 
Jifferent provinces of Greece, they found the population 
if Uic plains tractable enough, and ready to submit to 
•liar yoke; but with the inhabitants of the mountains 
the case was different, especially in the neighbourhood of 

" Mr. Finlajr saj-s {' History of the Creek Rcvoliilion,' L p. 24) thai a 
f^ian l.>aJ miJiUa had existed in the Byzantine Empiie, \mlhc4i«a'Mi\. 
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Thessaly, the first province that fell into their hands. 
Olympus, Peiion, and Pindus at first, and afterwards the 
mountains called Agrafa, under which name are com- 
prised a number of confused mountain chains in Acar- 
nania and the west of Thessaly, became the head- 
quarters of a permanent resistance to the invaders ; and 
the strength of these rocky fastnesses, and the warlike 
spirit of the mountaineers, rendered a continued struggle 
with tlicm at once vexatious and unprofitable. Accord- 
ingly, the Turks found it the wisest plan to come to 
terms with them, and employ them as far as possible in 
their own service. With this view they offered them 
favourable conditions in case of their submission ; and 
whilst some of the most resolute refused to treat, and, 
retiring to inaccessible positions, established their head- 
quarters in the Cleft villages, as they were called {kK&^to- 
X^pia), the greater number recognised the authority 
of the conquerors on the understanding that their rights 
should be respected, and that they should be allowed to 
form a militia among themselves for the maintenance of 
these rights, as well as for the preservation of order 
throughout the country. This was the institution of the 
Armatoles. 

The advantages of this arrangement were great to both 
parties. To the Greeks it guaranteed a certain amount 
of freedom from interference, and security from the vio- 
lence of the Turkish soldiery, and in some cases even the 
possession of their lands. To the Turks, on the other 
hand, — who from their remaining distinct in race and creed 
from those among whom they lived, were hardly more 
than settlers in the country, — it was an easy means of pre- 
serving the goodwill of the subject race, and securing that 
tranquillity on which the payment of tribute and the safe 
possession of their conquests depended. But the Turkish 




authorities were not satisHed with this ; their aim was to 
establish their domination more completely, and to 
despoil the Christian population more thoroughly. The 
Armatoles were an obstacle in the way of their accom- 
plishing this, and consequently their history is the narra- 
tive of a long struggle for independence against the 
attempts of the Pashas to compass their overthrow. The 
first step taken by the Porte in this direction was the esta- 
blishment of the office of Dervendji-bashi, or Grand Super- 
intendent of Roads, whose duty it was to maintain the 
communications throughout the country, with a number 
of officers under him, bearing the title of Derven-aga, 
or guardian of the passes. The creation of such an 
authority was only a reasonable step, as the means of 
transit ought always to bo at the disposal of the central 
government ; but the employment of Turkish soldiery in 
their service, which naturally followed, had the effect of 
raising up another armed force, which was likely sooner 
or later to come into conflict with the Armatoles. Some 
time, however, elapsed before any serious differences 
arose between them ; and the two systems might long 
have continued to exist side by side, had the office of 
Dervendji-bashi been conferred only on persons of Otto- 
man extraction. But it has always been the policy of 
the Turkish power to employ the mutual animosity of its 
subject nationalities as a means of strengthening its own 
position ; and in accordance with this, about the middle 
of the last century the plan was adopted of putting that 
office into the hands of Albanian chieftains, — the leaders 
of 3 people whose profession was war, and the bitter and 
hereditary enemies of the Greek race. From that time a 
fierce struggle ensued between the Greek militia and the 
-4/faanian soldiery, who unrelentingly pursued their object 
t'f persecuting and suppressing them. The Armatoles, 
VOL. 11. F. 
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however, succeeded on the whole in maintaining their 
position, until the time of the fifth in order of the Pashas 
of that race on whom the office was cotiferred : this was 
the well-known Ali Pasha of Yanina. 

Having thus described the character and position of 
the Armatoles, we may now turn to the Clefts and th«r 
relation to them. We have already seen that when the 
rest of the mountaineers submitted to the Turkish power, 
a certain number preferred to remain as outlaws in the 
mountain strongholds, and to maintain their independence 
in a wild life surrounded by privations. Accordingly the 
name of Cleft, or robber, which they received signified 
something very different from ordinary brigands, as it 
was only the conquerors and oppressors of their brethren 
who were the objects of their animosity and their ma- 
rauding expeditions ; and with the subject race they 
usually maintained a good understanding, and were 
regarded as the asscrtors of their hbcrties in time of need. 
But in the course of time this name obtained a wider 
signification in the following manner. As long as the 
rights of the Armatoles were respected by the Turks, 
they served, as we have said, to maintain order through- 
out the country : but as soon as they were attacked and 
forced to stand on the defensive, their character was at 
once changed, and they assumed the attitude of hostility 
which they had originally taken up against the conquerors. 
In this way they for the time became Clefts, and both 
received this title from others and acknowledged it them- 
selves. When peaceful relations were re-established, 
they resumed their service as Armatoles ; but at last the 
change from one character to the other was made so sud- 
denly and so rapidly, that the two names came to be 
I as interchangeable, and sometimes those who 

: living in defiance of ihe Govetviment were called 
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Amiatoles, and sometimes those who were peacefully 
'■"gaged in maintaining order were called Clefts. 

The most famous among all the head-quarters of these 
bands was Mount Olympus. In that neighbourhood 
ihcy continued to exist as late as 1S30, when Mr. Urqu- 
Iiart visited the country ; and the account which he has 
given of the captain of a band of Armatoles presents a 
lively picture of the patriarchal authority of those officers, 
Ud their summary mode of administering justice. In 
the ballads the Clefts of Olympus arc constantly men- 
tioned. From the heights of that mountain they are 
described as watching the Albanians who are in pursuit 
of them below, and its deep gorges afforded excellent 
hiding-places, or lemeria, as they were called {Xrj/iepta, 
from oXij ijfLepa), which formed the rtiideirjoiis of the band 
dnriog the day ; while at night, when there was no need 
of concealment, they either slept in the open air, or sal- 
lied forth on some predatory excursion, The following 
ballad, — which, though rude and abrupt in its corapo- 
-Mlion, is the most popular, perhaps, of all the Romaic 
iings, and is well known all over Greece and Turkey, — 
gives an idea of the estimation in which it was held 
on this account, while the neighbouring Ossa or Kis- 
savo was regarded with contempt, as being Turkish 
ground. The strange dialogue with which it concludes 
is introduced, in order to celebrate the valour of the 
Clefts of Olympus : — 

"Olympus. 
"'A strife divides the mountaias twain, Kissavo and Oljmpus; 
One pridn himself upon his swords, the other on his muskets ; 
Thai old Olympus luma himself, to Kissavo he turns him : 
■Strive not with mc, ihou Kissavo, Irampled by Turkish footsteps; 
! am Olympus, &med of old. renowned throughout the na,l\ons, 
for two-and-J&rf/ pais Ajre/, ami I ivo-and-sixty fountains- 
V. 1 
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A buiner Aoits on every peak, Clefts swarm in all the bushes, 

And on my highest moun tain-top an eagle has alighted. 

That holds within his talons' gripe the head of some brave hero :' 

[72« tagic ijttatt.'] 

' Tell me, thou head, what hast thou done, to be thus hardly treated 1 
What chance has thus ordained for thee to tall inln my clutches ! ' 

ITTx head anj-wen.} 
' Consume my might of youth, thou bird : batten upon my prow 
An ell in length thy wings will grow, a span will grow thy taloE 
For twelve years long 1 lived a Cleft on Chasia" and Olympusjl 
At Luros" and Xeromeroa " 1 served as Aimatol 
Sixty Agasthis hand has slain, and burnt their farms and homestS 
And those that on the ground I left, Osmanlis and Albanians, 
Many, in sooth, they are, thou bird, 1 cannot cnimt their number. 
And now at length my turn has come that 1 should fall in battle.' " " 

As a general rule, it was only the Turks who suffered 
from the attacks of the Clefts, They were considered 

" A chain of mountains noith of Tricala, forming part of the Cambuoiaik. 

" A river in South Epirus. '' The western pari of Acamania. 

" Passow, 'Popuiaria Carmina Greciic tccenlioiis." No. 131, " " 
join ihe original as n spedmen of these ballads : — 

" 'O 'OM->*iot Hi' i KfffO-aiSoJ rk tuh 0ouri fLuXiinin, 
TSta iriuriiTiu Bri irrafii xs) tAAo ffrl Toixfi^icia- 
Tupff ' i yifO! 'OXuyiToi xaX Xiyn roil KifririiSav 
Ki (If fixAJinit KlaaiBf j^'pi Taii,iEdTaTTi»i/rn. 
'E^S^' i yipos 'OAu^iTDi oxiK xieiiB £aiCDmiat'»oi. 
'Ex« aspirin Kui Kopfelii k' i^rifra Bu4 flpimm'iXcut. 
KiSt KBpiph Kol ^Ait^iriiupe, Kiiei •i\ati ira.1 K\/f>Tqi, 

'Oirov Kpatfi jtA viyia tou Kt^iK' avrpfiutilifav 
K<ipi\i Ttfimi ifinajm ■' tlaoi KpxiitTinitiva ; 
nil aolpTf k' iKarirrriiris rrri n'xia tA Biiti /lou ; 
*Ayt vou\l ri ni-ru piu. ipiyf mil rhr ii-rptiil fiBU, 

Ito Xiam Kal ffriii 'OAujiiro JiiBma xcJ'""' iA'^tt)!, 

2Ti AoSpo, ffri BiJt.ri|U(po apuaTuKbi /irrdeTii" 

■EfS"' iyilSaK BKiram r' tiraia ri x-'P'i ■">«*' 

Ki' UrToui miy tJitdv Sfigira iciil Tttipmiu! vi ' 'pSarlfui. 

Ttip' ipff ipita (1011 k' i(ii otIiv TtiXti^o vli-.4ou." 
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^■Sr rightful prey, and were constantly the object of 

^HeiT incursions, sometimes their villages and farms being 

^■trnt, while at others the rich owners were themselves 

^Biried otf to the Ictneri, and detained there until a sufh- 

^^feit ransom had been paid. But when the robber bands 

^Bere reduced to extremities, they used also to plunder 

^Pte wealthier of their own countrymen who dwelt in the 

"plains, especially the bishops, whom they regarded as 

agents of the Turks. Thus it is that in some of the 

ballads we hear of persons called Charamides, that is, 

brigands and murderers, who inspired the greatest terror 

into the merchants and owners of property. The story 

of one of the most pathetic songs turns on a recognition 

by one of those who bore this name of his brother, a 

young trader, whom he had mortally wounded. But these 

were quite exceptional cases, and the lower classes, or, in 

other words, all but a very few of the Greek population, 

were always on good terms with them, and ready to lend 

them a helping hand. The shepherds especially are 

spoken of as the close allies of the Clefts. In this respect 

they are to be wholly distinguished from the ordinary 

brigands of the present day, who are the terror and 

aversion of the people at large. And notwithstanding 

the acts of violence which at times they did not scruple 

to commit, they seem to have been usually humane and 

generous, especially in their treatment of women, who 

wre always safe in their hands, whatever their race or 

creed. Nor did they ever indulge in those barbarous 

cnielties which the Turkish Pashas were wont to practise 

towards any of their number who were taken prisoners. 

To all this must be added, in explanation of their great 

popularity, the fame of their extraordinary prowess, skill, 

II and endurance. Their accuracy as marksmen, whether 

fc;*" ordinary mountain warfare by day, or in nolmg \>^c 
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position of an enemy by the flash of his gun by night ; 
their wonderful strength and agility, arising from their 
wild life in the open air, and the gymnastic exercises to 
which their leisure hours were devoted ; their power of 
supporting hunger, thirst, and want of sleep during suc- 
cessive days and nights of combat ; and the courage 
with which they faced death and endured the horrible 
tortures to which they were exposed as prisoners, — all 
tended to make them objects of enthusiastic admiration 
to their countrymen. When the winter arrived, and the 
mountains were no longer habitable on account of the cold, 
the Cleft concealed his arms in the Icincri, and descended 
to the lowlands, where he took refuge either in some safe- 
hiding-place on the mainland, or, as was more commonly 
the case, in the Ionian Islands, which at that time were 
subject to Venice. But wherever he appeared, he at- 
tracted attention and curiosity as one who had defied the 
common enemy, and slain a multitude of foes. His 
praises were celebrated in numerous ballads, which cir- 
culated from mouth to mouth among the people. Even 
the children in their games used to play at Turks and 
Clefts, dividing themselves into two bands, to represent 
the two opposing parties. The fine little song entitled 
' The Cleft's Arms,' of which a translation is here given, 
may serve to illustrate the feeling that was entertained 
towards them : — 

" The hero's arms ! the hero's arms I they nerer should be sold ; 
But borne within the church's walls, and blest with solemn tones; 
Then hung on high in the ruined tower, the spider's tangled hold. 
That the rust may consume the hero's anus, aad the earth the hero's 

To return now to the history of the Armatoles. Until 
the time of Ali Pasha this militia had maintained its. 
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original organization, and though now and then they were 
[orced to exchange their ordinary life for that of Clefts in 
^be mountains, yet usually it was in the character of 
VArmatoles that they defended themselves and their dis- 
' triets against the encroachments or attacks of their 
enemies. But towards the end of the century, when AH 
was nominated Dervendji-bashi, the aspect of affairs was 
changed. That cliieftain set to work in good earnest to 
reduce the whole country, and destroy what remained to 
it of local self-government, employing for that purpose all 
the forces at his disposal, and all the artifices of which he 
was master. The immediate consequence of this policy 
*3S that all the bodies of Armatoles were for the time 
broken up. and their members forced to live as outlaws. 
For a time it seemed as if the Pasha would be as suc- 
cessful in reducing the Clefts, as he had been instrumental 
in forcing the Armatoles to betake themselves to that 
kind of life. His Albanian soldiery, being themselves 
active mountaineers, and acquainted with all the devices 
of guerilla warfare, were well suited to this kind of service, 
and, from their great superiority in numbers, succeeded 
in driving their adversaries from one position to another, 
and reducing them to great straits. At the same time 
every kind of stratagem was set on foot to obtain the 
desired end. Threats, offers of pardon, promises to 
the chiefs of restoration to their offices, were constantly 
made with the view of obtaining their submission, and in 
not a few cases succeeded in doing so. But no sooner 
was the Pasha's object effected, than every agreement 
was violated ; and assassination was constantly re- 
sorted to, in order to remove those who had listened 
to his proposals. By these means even the Clefts 
"f Olympus were for a time reduced. A ballad still 
■ixisis which contains the summons which was put ^ot\.\\ 
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And submit all of you to Ali Pasha.' 
' Two Palikars alone did not submit. 
J They took their guns, they took their shining swords, 
\ They ascend to the mountains, and betake tbemseln 
I Clefts."*" 

f But the moment in which Ali might have 
^pork was accomplished, was in reality the be 
'new era for his opponents. His treachery, J 
extortion had convinced the Greeks generall 
mission was only the beginning of a train of ' 
land that their best hope lay in open rebellion, 
sequence was that those Clefts who remainet 
joined by numbers of outlaws from all ps 
country, rendered desperate by ill-treatment 
desire of vengeance for those of their rclatioi 
rallcti victims to the tyrant The following : 
jclongs to this period, well expresses the pre' 
ng, and at the same time illustrates the sp 
tssertion, closely resembling that of the Horn 
rhich characterised tbes£j^amac^^^^^^H 
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The dwellers in the towns are slaves : ibey are the TurLsh bonds- 

T home is ia the wilderness, among the savage gorges. 
Live with the Turks! 'twere better far to live with wolves and 
eagles " " 

It was at this period that the movement throughout 
the country began to assume a thoroughly national cha- ' 
racter. The crowds of refugees who now escaped to the 
mountains formed a population to themselves, with new 
interests and new ideas ; and among them the conception 
first arose that Greece might shake off the yoke of the 
oppressor, and her sons become once more a free people. 
It was not long before Ali himself recognised what a 
power he had raised up in opposition to hini, and with 
great sagacity he endeavoured to use it for his own pur- 
poses. In 1805 he called together once more the cap- 
tains of the Clefts, who were now in a position to treat 
on equal terms, and submitted to them proposals of peace 
and alliance. On that occasion his lieutenant, Yusuf, the 
most formidable enemy of the insurgents, astonished at 
the number of their forces, is said to have inquired of one 
of their captains, called Athanasius. how it came to pass 
that after so many years of fighting, and their continual 
losses, their bands were more numerous than ever, The 
answer was this : — " Do you see those five young men 
standing there in front of my Palicars on the right ,' Two 
of those are the brothers, two others the cousins, and the 
fifth a friend of one of my soldiers whom you killed tn an 
engagement. All five of them presented themselves at 
once to avenge the death of their relation and friend. A 
few years more of persecution and war, and all Greece 

Kl be in our ranks ! " This prophecy was fulfilled. 
e agreement ratified at that time was soon broken. 
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on the road to mdcpclMUULCT^nW^W 
overthrown, but not so the cause to wl 
wittingly given an impulse. The bands 
first brought into existence by his perseci 
wards roused to united action by his i 
nucleus of the armies which fought in th 
pendence, and won at last the freedom 
the conclusion of that war the Armatol 
with them the Clefts, properly so call 
from the scene. The Armatoles of Mol 
the hegumen of St. Dionysius informeti 
banded about the year 1S33, and since 
nian guards have formed the police of tl 
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TEMPE AND OSSA. 

XTcscent lo Ihe Peneius — History of the Koniarales— Site of Gonnns — 
Ambelakia — Its former Commercial Prosperity — Causes of its Downfal 
— Vale of Tempe — " The Beauty's Tower" — Ancient Descriptions of 
the Pass — Bitlad of the Salamvria — Monastery of St. Demetrius — 
Unfavourable Reception — Handsome Central Church — Commence- 
meot of Decny — Seacoasl ofOssa — Plain and Town of Aghia. 

'%'UE descent continued for three hours by a very steep 
^tid rough path before we reached the valley — a sufficient 
proof of the elevated position of the lake, and the 
i rxipossibility even for a consul Marcius of penetrating 
into the interior of Olympus from this side. On the 
>vay we passed a woman whom we had seen in the 
cottage we occupied at Nezero, where she had been 
constantly moaning with pain from the bite of a serpent. 
Sbe was now on her way to Baba at the entrance of 
Tempe, where she hoped to be cured by the mudir, who 
had some skill in medicine. We were told that such 
I bites were not uncommon. At last we found ourselves 
1 in the region of plane-trees and agnus castus, in the 
\ midst of which a cypress, the first we had seen since 
Lapproaching Olympus, proclaimed the neighbourhood of 
Ihc Turkish village of Dcreli. Olympus is still a Chris- 
n mountain, for the Turks have never established any 
■ settlements there, preferring to occupy the more pro- 
I ductive plains, and avoiding a continual struggle for an 
1 nnremunerative possession. Dereli, which lies in the 
I plain, is inhabited by Koniaratcs, and was oni; ol tVit 
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original positions occupied by that tribe, Their history is 
as follows. Shortly before the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks the Greek inhabitants of Larissa were 
reduced to so weak a condition, and had so little hope of 
assistance from their Government, that they were obliged 
to submit to the rule of a Bulgarian Prince. Wearied, 
however, of this yoke, they called in to their aid an 
Ottoman chieftain called Turkhan Bey. who, after 
driving out the intruder, established himself in the 
country. The forces at his disposal being too small to 
hold it witli safety, he sent to Konich (Iconium) in 
Asia Minor to invite any of the population who were 
willing to leave their homes and colonize these fertile 
plains. Some five or six thousand families responded to 
his call, and were planted by him in twelve villages 
under the south-west angle of Olympus, so as to form a 
barrier to keep in check the Christian mountaineers.' 
Since that time they have greatly increased in num- 
bers, so that they compose the greater part of the 
Mahometan population of the east of Thessaly. They 
have a good reputation for industry, but are also said to 
be extremely fanatical, and we ourselves found them 
surlier and more insolent than any other Turks, forming 
a marked contrast to their countrymen of Asia Minor 
generally, who are quite the most favourable specimens 
of their race. 

The western side of the vale of Dereli, which extends 
as far as the Peneius, is bounded by a conspicuous spur 
called Kondovuni ; towards the east only one eminence, 
and that of no great height, intervenes in the direction of 
Tempe, forming the extremity of one of the buttresses 
of Olympus. This is called Lykostomo, or " the Wolfs - 
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mouth," a name which has descended from Byzantine 
limes, when the place was occupied by a town called 
Lycostotnium, but originally, no doubt, applied to the 
pass itself, which is said by Leake sometimes to bear it 
still.' As it commands the entrance of Tempc from the 
ade of Thessaly it is a position of great importance, and 
there can be no doubt that it was the site of the Hellenic 
dty of Gonnus. It is surmounted by the ruins of a 
Byzantine castle, in which I saw no traces of Hellenic 
walls; but as, unfortunately, I passed it by somewhat 
inadvertently, I had rather trust M. HeuKcy's account, 
Vp'ho says that he discovered ancient work, though for the 
most part composed of small pieces of stone,'' At this 
point, according to Herodotus, the route by which 
Xerxes entered Thessaly to the west of Olympus, 
debouched into the plain :* but it had always seemed to 
Ilea difficulty tliat Gonnus lies so far eastward of that 
fOutc, and this is only increased by being on the spot, 
Mierc the ridge of Kondovuni is seen to intervene, lying 
(iirectly in the way. The regular exit is by a pass 
further to the west, now called the pass of Meluna ; and 
'he only explanation that I know of Herodotus's state- 
tient is that suggested by M. Heuzcy, viz., that Xerxes 
had to turn aside in order to occupy Tempe, and that 
this is loosely described by the historian as entering the 
near Gonnus.' 
Opposite the Turkish village of Baba we crossed the 
lamvria (Peneius) by a ferry : its stream is narrow in 
"this part, not more than lOO feet in breadth, and it 
appeared to us a small river, after having been so long 
^^ccustomcd to the Vardar. Leaving the main road 
^Bbm Salonica to Larissa, which passes through the 

^^P 'Northern Greece.' iii. 3S4. 
^H* llerod,, iii. llS. 173. 
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village, we began immediately to ascend the flank 
Ossa in the direction of Ambelakia, which was the m 
object of our journey. This place, which was once 
manufacturing town of considerable importance, is si 
ated near the head of a steep valley, which has b< 
well compared in shape to an ancient theatre, 
position is charming, for it is upwards of 8oo feet ab< 
the river, M'ith a northern aspect, and embowered 
beautiful trees, plane, tig, and chestnut, while the heig! 
which rise behind it arc clothed with oaks. The vii 
yards, from which it takes its name, and which prodi 
an excellent wine, are seen at every turn, both at 1 
sides of the village, where their bright verdure presei 
a delightfully refreshing scene, and down the long slo| 
and terraces below. The entrance of the classic vale 
also seen, and beyond it, somewhat further to the e 
than Ambelakia, the village of Rapsani, lying on the s 
of the heights of Olympus. The aspect of Ambela 
from without is imposing, and it numbers 300 houj 
and has two schools ; but many of the handsom 
dwellings are in ruins or in a state of decay, and con 
quently an air of melancholy seems to pervade ' 
whole place. Still the appearance of the people 
superior to what is usually seen in Turkey, and 
women arc decidedly good-looking. But its comtne 
is wholly a thing of the past, as is also the case w 
that of the other Christian communities of Ossa < 
Pelion. The particular branch of trade for wh 
Ambelakia was famous was that of dyeing thread, 
the present time there is one dyeing house for the b 
dye, which is used for the thread employed in the loo 
of the country ; but the red dye, derived from mad 
(risari), with which the thread «as formerly dyed 
exportation to Germany, is now unknown. 



At the beginning of this century, when this village 
"^vas at the height of its prosperity, it was visited by 
several travellers, and among them by Beaujour, Clarke, 
and Leake, who have left us an account of its state at 
thit time* The last-named traveller, with his accus- 
bmed admirable accuracy, has given details respecting 
the process of dyeing, and statistics as to the exports 
and the system on which the trade was managed. 
From these notices we learn that the madder was 
imported through Smyrna from Asia Minor, where it 
grows wild on the mountains, in which state it produces 
aiiner colour than when cultivated. The thread, on the 
Oher hand, was procured from the neighbouring parts of 
Thessaly. and partly spun by the women and children 
oftheplace. Of this, when dyed, as many as I50,oooto 
200,000 okes^ were exported to Germany every year. 
being carried on the backs of horses overland to Bel- 
grade. The expense of carriage necessarily decreased 
the ultimate profit, but nevertheless this was at one time 
considerable, from the economical way in which the 
business was conducted, when all the inhabitants formed 
one company, even the lowest taking part in the work 
and enjoying his share. At the same time their agents 
abroad were members of their own community, by 
means of whom the profits of brokerage were secured to 
tile company. Beaujour's highly-coloured account of 
tbeir system of administration has been often quoted, 
but as it is remarkably interesting I cannot do better 
than insert it here. 

" Ambelakia, from ils activity, resembles rather a town of Holland 
dUn i Tillage of Turkey. This village, by its industry, spreads rnove- 

' Bewjour, ' Tableau du Commcrte <le la Grcte,' i. p, 271. Chrke, 
'Tnitli,' iv. p. 185, Leake, ' Noithem (ireece,' iii. p. 385. 
* The oke is tomewliat less tlaut three pounds weiglit. 
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ment and life throughout the surrounding country, and gives birth 
to an immense commerce, which linbs Germany with Greece bf a 
thousand threads. Its population has trebled in lifteen yean, and at 
the present time (1798) amounts to 4000 souls, all of whom live in the 
dyeing-houses, like a swarm of bees in a hire. In this village both 
the rices and the cares which idleness begets are unknown. The hearts 
of the Ambelakiotes are pure, and their countenances serene. The 
slavery which blasts at their fret the plains watered by the Peneius. 
has not ascended their bill-sides; no Turk Is permitted to dwell or 
sojourn among them, and they are governed, like Ihdr forefathers, by 
their primates and their own magistrates. Twice the fierce Mussul- 
mans of Larissa, jealous of their comfort and prosperity, have attonpted 
to scale their mountains and pillage their houses ; twice they were 
repulsed by hands which at a moment's notice dropped the shuttle to 
arm themselves with the musket 

" Every hand, even the children, are employed in the fectories of 
Ambelakia; and while the men dye the cotton, the women spin and 
prepare it. The use of the spinning-wheel is unknown in this district 
of Greece; only the spindle is employed. The thread is undoubtedly 
less strong, less round, and less equal ; but It is softer, firmer, and 
more silky. II is less apt to break and more durable, is more easly 
bleached, and takes the dye better. 

"At Ambelakia there are twenty-four mamifectories, in which 
6138 cwts. of cotton-yam are dyed yearly. All this finds its way into 
Germany, and is distributed between Pesth, Vienna, Leipiig, Dresden, 
Anspach, and Bayreulh. The merchants o* Ambelakia hare houses in 
all these towns, where they sell the yarn to the German manufacturers. 
Originally, all these houses were managed by a number of societies 
with independent interests; but, as these injured one another by 
competition, they conceived the idea of combining them all into one. 
Twenty years ago the plan of a general administration was formed, and 
one year after It was put Into execution. The rules of the new company 
were drawn up by men of judgment Each proprietor or bead of a 
fiictory might contribute proportionately to his means. The lowest 
shares were fixed at ;ooo [nastres, and the highest were restricted to 
20,000, in order that the rich might not have it in their power 10 
swallow up all the profits. The workmen might unite thdr savings, 
and took shares by subscribing among themselves, thus funning small 
companies incorporated in the great one. Besides thrir money, these 
workmen gave also Iheir labour and skill; and their wages, together 
with the interest of their investments, soon diflused comibrt through 
every family. The returns of the dividend were restricted to 10 per 
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cent, and the surplus was deroted to increasing the origitial capital, 
which in two years rose from 600,000 piastres to 1,000,000, Never 
was any society established on more economical principles, and never 
were fewer hands employed to carry on a biianess of the same mag- 

" For a long time the administration was carried on with the mosi 
perfect harmony. All the members vied with one another in con- 
tributing to its success. The directors were dislntercaled, the corre- 
spondents zealous, the workmen hardworking and docile. 

" From bring apportioned equally to all the worbren and factories, 
the work was perfonned with carefulness and rapidity, and all Ihe 
houses nourished. The profits of the company increased ei'ery day, 
until an immense capital was formed." 

Several causes combined to bring about the ruin of 
this flourishing community. In the first place, the 
increasing scarcity of madder added considerably to 
the expense of the manufacture. Then came dissensions 
at home, leading to the disruption of the company ; and 
at last the finishing stroke was given by commercial 
failures in Germany, accompanied by other unfortunate 
circumstances. The history of these may be given in 
the words of Mr. Urquhart After noticing the absence 
of any judicial authority among them, by which disputed 
<iucstions might be decided, he continues : — 

"The infraction of an injudicious bye-law gave rise to litigafion, by 
•hich the community was split into two factions. For several years, 
S *n enormous expense, they went about to Constantinople, Salonica, 
ad Vienna, transporting witnesses and mendicaling legal decisions, to 
nject them when obtained ; and the company separated into as many 
IMS aa there were associations of workmen in the original lirm. .^1 
lUi pcricxl the Bank of Vienna, in which their funds were deposited, 
broke; and, with this misfortune, political events combined to over- 
Aadow the fortunes of Ambelakia, when prosperity and c^-en hope 
»ere finally extinguished by the commercial revolution produced by 
8* spnning'jennies of England. Turkey now ceased to supply Ger- 
oany with yam; she became tributary for this, her staple manufec- 
lare, 10 England. Finally, came the Greek Revolution. This eieni 
^bi reduced, within the same period, to a stale of as comp\rte iraoNa.- 
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tion the other Aourishiag townships of Magnesia, Pelion, Oasa, and 
Olympus." ' 

But the speedy collapse of such a commuaity is not so 
much a cause of wonder as the fact of it having existed 
at all. External circumstances can hardly be said to 
have contributed to its rise or its prosperity, for, with 
the exception of retirement and security, it derived no 
advantages from its position — or rather, one might say, 
every disadvantage, being without a port, far removed 
from the market where its goods were sold, and out of 
reach of the stimulus supplied by civilisation and mer- 
cantile neighbours. It is an example of what may be 
effected with very small appliances by an enterprising- 
spirit and untiring industry, combined with hearty co- 
operation and a compact and economical system. 

From Ambelakia we descended on the opposite side 
of the valley from that by which we had approached it, 
until we reached a small khan near the river bank, under 
a spur which here projects from Ossa ; at this point the 
pass of Tempe properly begins. The term " pass," 
which I have so frequently applied to it, and its modem 
name, '■ the Wolfs Mouth," will have prepared the 
reader for something very different from the gentle 
pastoral valley which it has often been conceived to be: 
it is, in fact, a deep chasm — cloven in the rocks, as the 
fable tells, by the trident of Neptune — between Olympus 
and Ossa ; and it was a work worthy of the earth- 
shaking god. for without it the Peneius would have had 
no outlet, and Thessaly would have been, what perhaps - 
it once was, a vast lake. At the same time, though it ^ 
possesses every element of the sublime, it has also many^, 
soft and beautiful features, in the broad winding river — 
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^e luxuriant vegetation, and the glades that at intervals 
open out at the foot of the cIilTs, which distinguish it 
from ordinary passes, and enable us to recognise in it the 
Tempc of the poets. The track follows the right bank 
of the stream, and just within the entrance, where it 
passes over the bare rocks, the marks of chariot-wheels 
show evident traces of the ancient road. Beyond this 
the valley closes in, and the rocks become higher and 
Higher at every turn, those towards Olympus being the 
steeptst, so as completely to bar the passage on that 
side of the water, while those which descend from Ossa 
a-re the highest, rising in many places not less than 
1 500 feet from the valley. Further on still there is seen, 
t»y the river bank below the present road, a wall com- 
posed of large blocks, which served to support the 
Ancient road. Towards the middle of the pass the 
precipices on either side approach nearer and become 
Extremely steep, only just leaving room for the road and 
the river ; in the neighbourhood of these we heard the 
*">omantic sound of the shepherd's pipe, and, when one of 
*>ur party shouted, the echoes answered finely from the 
^iffs. Here there are remains of two medieval castles, 
^hich served for the defence of the pass : one of them, 
^hich slands close above the road, is evidently from its 
position on the site of the Hellenic fort mentioned by 
Livy. who describes its position as being in the narrowest 
part of the valley, towards its middle, where the road 
might easily be defended even by ten men.* M. Me- 
iiires, in his excellent book on ' Pel ion and Ossa,''" 
expresses his opinion that the foundations of the existing 
building are Hellenic ; in this, however, he is mistaken, 
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for there is no trace of ancient work in any part of it 
The other castle, which surmounts the cliffs at a great 
height above, is a strikingly picturesque object, the most 
conspicuous portion of it forming an arch which stands 
out against the sky. It is called " the Beauty's Tower" 
{itd<rTpo Tijs wpaias), a name which is found elsewhere in 
Greece, and seems to be connected with a story em- 
bodied in several Greek ballads, of a Christian lady 
whose fortress was captured by means of a stratagem by 
a band of Turks in the following manner. They hide 
themselves in ambush near the entrance gate, while their 
leader, who is dressed as a monk, approaches, and begs 
to be admitted to receive charity and to worship in the 
chapel. After a long parley the door is half opened, on 
\vhich the infidels rush in and pillage the place. The 
heroine, who is represented as throwing herself headlong 
from a window to escape from falling into the hands of 
her captors, is called "the Beauty of the Tower" (^ i>puia 

TOV Kd<TTpOv}.'^ 

Immediately beyond these castles a grand and wild 
gorge descends from the heart of Ossa, and both here 
and in the opposite precipices of Olympus are seen the 
openings of caverns, which probably were once inhabited 
by ascetics. The cliffs all through the pass are com- 
posed of grey limestone finely tinted with red, and their 
ledges and hollows are fringed with trees which fix 
their roots to the rocks. The vegetation is magnificent. 
and, wherever the slopes are sufficiently gradual, runs far 
up the mountain sides : it is composed of oak, wild 
olive, and dwarf ilex, together with a thick undei^owth 
of agnus castus, palluria and oleander, while the banks of 
the stream are everywhere shaded by plane-trees of 
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luxuriant growth. In a few places also may be seen the 

uirel of Apollo, which that divinity was said to have 

isplanted from hence to Delphi ; in memory of this 

mt a sacred deputation was sent every ninth year by 

e Delphians to offer sacrifices and cull fresh branches 

I the trees. The water of the Peneius, though not 

ar, is pleasing to the eye from its pale green colour, 

lad veiy different from what it appears in the spring, 

*hen it is white and turbid, and has caused a feeling of 

disappointment in the minds of most travcliers. It is 

strange that of the numerous descriptions of the valley 

by ancient writers that have come down to us, not one 

can be considered really accurate. Catullus, with his 

usual felicity, has seized on one salient feature in his 

"Tcmpe girt with overhanging woods ;"" but those who 

have attempted to depict it more fully, whether in prose 

or verse, seem either to draw on their imagination or to 

miss the most characteristic points in the scene. Thus 

I Livy, whose account is probably derived, like his narra- 

^Uve of the consul Marcius' expedition, from the eye- 

^Blritness of Polybius, dwells exclusively on the steepness 

H^the precipices and the roar of the river, '^ the latter 

I feature being an impossible one, for the Peneius is too 

Iroad, and its bed too deep, to admit of much rushing 

sound being produced by its current : this idea Ovid has 

elaborated with much poetical exaggeration.'* Pliny, 

again, had spoiled a description otherwise satisfactory, 

fly speaking of the mountains as " gently sloping." " 

e truest, and at the same time the most picturesque 

'"Tempe, qus silvac eingunt supcrinipcndentes." — 'Nupt. Pel. el 



" " Rupa Dtrinque ila abscisae sunt ut desp' 
uniul ocBloraro animiquc posiit. Terret el so 
wUem flacnlis Puiei aninis." — Livy, xliv. 6. 

" 0», ■ Mel.,' L jiMt " "Leniler 
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account, though somewhat encumbered by details, i£ 
that ofvElian; " but even this leaves on the mind a,^^ ; 
incorrect impression as to the breadth of the river, fror^ *~7 
his describing the trees on the banks as screening tho^^ziDj 
who sail down the stream from the rays of the sun. 

As we proceed, another grand buttress is thrown ow ^Z3>t 
from Ossa, and descends with such steepness to tlF.:XJii 
river, that the road is forced to quit the bank and crocrz»-os) 
its shoulder. At the commencement of the ascent tr ::^ttJie 
rocks have been cut away to form the ancient road, at -«nd 
are ribbed and grooved in a manner similar to those at 

the Demirkapu of the Vardar. Near this point there ^= is 

a Roman inscription on the rocks, placed there by on e of 

Caesar's lieutenants ; both my companion and my^^Ee/f 
searched carefully for it, but in vain. It is given by 
Leake, and runs as follows — L. Cassius Longiiius P^^yo. 
Cos. Tetiipe munivil. When the highest point is attaime«l 
the views both up and down the pass arc most supei"^' 
Looking back, you see a long reach of the tranquil riv^^'' 
below you, enclosed on both sides by luxuriant wood ^■ 
and backed by a succession of towering cliffs ; in iJ^^^^ 
opposite direction the mouth of the valley appears, an»- * 
beyond it a fertile plain covered with trees, while th^ ^^ 



horizon is bounded by the faint line of the hills O-' 
Chalcidice. At the exit of the pass, which is four miles 
and a half in its entire length, we found a place for our* 
midday halt which completely realised the Tempe a^- 
our imagination. At the foot of the rocks, which here^^ 
approach the river, a copious stream of clear water"^ ' 
gushes from numerous sources beneath the shade of^ '_ 
gigantic plane-trees, in the midst of beds of spreading; 
fern ; to make its pastoral character quite complete ; 
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Tierd of goats was browsing in the neighbourhood. Here 
we dined and reposed in a state of great enjoyment, 
after a previous plunge in the classic river. 

It is remarkable that, in four of the Romaic ballads, 
where the Salamvria is mentioned, it is spoken of as a 
river of the dead, and as having something of the same 
power of inspiring forgetfulness which was attributed by 
the ancients to the water of Lethe. Can it be supposed 
to have inherited in the minds of the people the "in- 
■ fmial " character which once belonged to its tributary 
^Bhe Titaresius ? Of that stream Homer says that it 
^Refuses to mix its waters with those of the Pcneius, and 
flows over it like oil, because it is a branch of the 
dreadful Styx ; " and Pliny even calls it by the name of 
Orcus." When Colonel Leake visited the waterfall 
of the Styx in Arcadia, he found some of the super- 
stitions still remaining which Pausanias mentions as 
attaching to it ; so that it is conceivable that here also 
some such tradition may exist. The following is a 
translation of the best of the ballads that relate to this 
subject ; like most of the others it is often abrupt in its 
transitions, but is not without an element of poetry. 

" The mother of two gallant so 
Go, bid her wait for them n 

Sabmvria's stream came down amain, by sunlight and by moonlight. 
And they are tossing in its depths, like fishes in the ocean. 

»* clasp me, ctasp me, brother dizar ! one tender kiss at parting ! 
It may be we shall meet again, and welcome one another.' 
' When the dry trunk puts forth new buds, and clothes itself with 
branches ; 

■' 'Il.,'ii. ISZi'fqq. Leake remarks ihat "iheapparent reluctance of the 
vraler of (he Tituesius to join with ihal of the Pencius arises from the former 
ttcOig clear, and the latter muddy." — Northern Greece, iii. 896. Sirabn 
jusl inverts Hornet's statement, and makes the Pcneius the clear river, 
being misted appareatty by the epUbel ipyv^nSlrp. " S^n^, vv. %. 
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When the crow shines in plumage white, the snowy dove to rival, 
O then may we two meet again, and welcome one another; 
Then may we go, and not till then, together to our mother.' " " 

Just betow the point where the river enters the plain 
there is a ferry, by which it is crossed to go to Salonica ; 
and some distance further down its stream is spanned by 
a stone bridge of several arches, now ruined and disused. 
Our route lay close under the seaward slopes of Ossa, 
through a rich plain covered with fine maize plantations 
and well-grown trees, which in ancient times belonged 
to the district of Magnesia." At tlie distance of three 
miles from the end of the pass is a place called Laspo- 
chori (mud village), where we were told that there are 
old walls on the hill above, which is a good position foi 
a city. This was most probably the site of Homoloium, 
which is stated by Strabo to have been under Ossa, close 
to the exit of the Peneius from Tempe."' The plain 
extends towards the south for seven miles further, where 
at its extremity there is a little port or scala callec 
ChaizL The name of Fteri has been given to this place 
in the maps, apparently on the authority of Leake, whc 
did not visit these parts, but obtained information aboul 
them ; however, I was told, in answer to my repeated 
enquiries, that no such name was known in the neigh- 
bourhood. It signifies " fern," and the mistake ma> 
have arisen from the abundance of that plant in the 
plain. 

By the side of a ravine, on the mountain slope above 
the scala, commanding an extensive view over the 
/Egean, is the ancient monastery of St. Demetrius, ol 
which we had often heard in the course of our wandering; 

" rasH)W, ' Pop, Conn,.' No. 388. Compiirc also No. 371, where 1 
river of forgetJulness is spoken oits existing in "Ihe lowec world." 
» Strabo, ix. 5, 22. " Ibid. « 
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>xi Olympus. We ascended to it through a forest of 
t*lanes and chestnuts, but on our arrival were admitted 
with some reluctance, as the hegumen, whom to our 
Surprise we found to be the only monk, was not there, 
and might not return that evening. However, as we 
"Were extremely anxious to see the antiquities of the 
place, we determined to remain for the present, and gave 
Orders that our ba^age-horse should be unloaded. On 
returning from the further end of the building, where I 
V>ad been cvamining the exterior of the central church, 
I heard tlie sound of loud voices, which proved to 
proceed from our dragoman and a woman with a sour 
Countenance but rather handsome features, who was 
pouring forth a torrent of abuse at the top of her voice 
3^inst our whole party. The cause of this was soon 
Explained. She had heard that the cholera was raging 
•n Constantinople, and was impressed with the idea that 
'^^'e had escaped from that place, and were bringing the 
infection with us. We protested our innocence, and 
^aplained that we had been travelling in the healthy 
^^limate of Mount Olympus ; but arguments and pro- 
^^slilions were of no avail. Now a shrew in a passion 
^ never a very agreeable sight ; but the unpleasantness 
^ greatly increased when you know that she may have 
** in her power to deprive you of your night's lodging, 
Bt to say your supper. And this appeared to be the 
;, for we found that she was sister-in-law to the hegu- 
1, and all-powerful in his absence. At last, when her 
' of language was exhausted, she gathered her 
Mdrcn round her — as if to save them from contagion — 
IjWith the air of a Medea mounting her dragon-car, 
^''^ended the steps that led to the upper stojy, and then 
'""^lied and double-locked herself and her family into one 
iif the chambers. The aspect of affairs was cct\.avci\^. 
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very unpromising, and we were half-inclined to leave the 
place, when, to our great joy, the hegumen arrived and 
gave us the heartiest welcome. He was a very small 
man, and almost a hunchback, but far above the ordinary 
run of caloyers in intelligence and information. Originally 
he had belonged to the monastery of St Dionysius on 
Olympus, and he had been on a visit in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place when we were there : so he said 
he was in hopes we should pass in the direction of his 
monastery, and should have been much disappointed if 
he had missed us. Accordingly we were soon installed 
in a comfortable room, and a sumptuous supper was 
provided for us. The quick-tempered lady, it need 
hardly be said, did not reappear. " Ah, well ! " the 
little man philosophically remarked, " she is a woman ! " 
The founder of the monastery, according to our host, 
was the Emperor Justinian, but so many ecclesiastical 
institutions are referred to him by tradition, that we may 
hesitate to believe it. However, in an inscription built 
into the wall, in one part of the present structure, it is 
stated to have been founded in the year A.D. 575 {-{• erou? 
£fe €KTifp}, [sic])," which will correspond to the date of his 
successor, Justin II. The buildings were in all proba- 
bility at one time much more extensive than those now 
existing, which form three sides of a quadrangle, the 
fourth being occupied by a blank wall. None of these 
are of any antiquity, except the central church and the 
kitchen, the latter of which is built on the usual type of 
monastic kitchens, being square, with a large central 



" The notation of this number may eicile suspicion, but there is evidence 
to show that the Arabic system of computation was in use among the Gieeki 
and Romans before the end of the fifth century. At the si 
not foUow that this inscription is coeval with the foundation of the ni 
though it is certainly undent. 
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r» earth ; and over this in the middle of the roof is the 
iJniinney, which here takes the form of a Byzantine 
cupola. Close to it once stood the refectory, but this is 
riow destroyed. The church, the accompanying plan of 
■^^'hich is taken from M. Mt-zieres' work, is a very fine 
and very ancient structure, though the idea that it dates 




•fom the 4lh century, which is put forward by that 
Writer, or rather by his companion M, Normand, to 
■^'hom he refers on subjects of art, is quite extravagant. 
The history of Byzantine architecture has been so iittle 
^tidied, that it is as yet impossible without historical 
widence to fix the exact period of any building m x\va\. 
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style; but it is not at all probable that this church is 
even coeval with the date given above for the foundation 
of the monastery, for it has no mosaics or other features 
by which the earliest Byzantine buildings are charac- 
terised, nor is there anything to distinguish it from many 
buildings on Athos confessedly of a later period. The 
fact that the eastern end is angular on the outside, and 
not semicircular, is, however, a sign of some antiquity. 
The only points in which the construction differs from 
that of ordinary monastic churches are the small chapels 
at the sides, and the chamber over the nartliac ; the 
latter of these, however, is found at St. Dionysius on 
Olympus, and in the church which I have already de- 
scribed at Prisrend. Much of the stonework, — as, for 
instance, the capitals, the small pillars dividing the 
windows, and the cornices of the doors, — is elaborately 
carved in incised work. The interior is grand and lofty, and 
the effect of this is no doubt increased by its being now 
almost denuded of church furniture. Of the four pillars 
that support the central cupola, three are of granite, and 
one of white marble : these have evidently been taken 
from an earlier building, for their capitals and bases do 
not correspond to them in size, or in any other respect ; 
while the bases of those in the narlhcx are formed of 
capitals turned upside down, and one of those in the 
proanlion or outer porch has a Corinthian capital much 
too large for it. All this seems to imply that the 
monastery occupies the site of an ancient building, the 
materials of which were employed in its construction ; 
and this is confirmed by the pieces of columns and 
cornices which lie embedded in the pavement of the 
court, or are built into the modem walls, and look too 
large to have originally belonged to a monastic edifice. 
But if Jast'mian really was its founder, it is quite possible 
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that he brought the spoils of heathen temples here, as he 
did to St Sophia's at Constantinople ; nor is there any 
reason for supposing that a city occupied this position, 
which is an open mountain side without any natural 
atrcngth. 

The frescoes with which the whole of the interior is 
covered have a fine effect, and those in the cupolas are 
unusually rich, from the amount of gold ground which 
has been introduced. None of them, however, are of any 
antiquity, except perhaps those ui the upper part of the 
east end of the church. It is likely enough that they 
have been painted over an earlier series of frescoes, but 
the character of them has been wholly lost, and the 
delineation of the faces is in a completely modern style, 
% as M. Hcuzey suggests, in speaking of the ornamenta- 
tion of some of the churches on Olympus, there was 
a period of renaissance in art throughout these parts, 
corresponding to the time of the prosperity of Ambe- 
iakia and the neighbouring manufacturing towns, they 
may date from that time. The ieonostase is very richly 
carved and gilt, though almost all the icons are now 
removed ; in the floor, too, which in many places has 
sunk, like that of St. Mark's at Venice, there are pieces 
of porphyry and traces of opus A le.randriniim. But the 
days of this fine building are numbered. A wide crack 
extends all down the northern semi-cupola, and the 
stilting above one of the pillars on that side is wholly 
out of the perpendicular ; and in the course of last year 
a great piece of the roof of the eastern semi-cupola 
above the altar fell down, bringing with it the finest of all 
the frescoes, and was smashed in pieces on the floor, 
where its ruins still lie, interspersed with gilding and 
brilliant colours — a sad sight ! The hegumen talked of 
ilecting money to repair it; but this can nevev \jc. 
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Now that decay has begun its work it must go on year 
by year, until the whole falls to pieces: perhaps we are 
the last travellers who will have seen it in its beauty. 
The funds on the spot are small indeed, the annual 
revenue of the monastery having dwindled, owing to a 
concurrence of adverse circum.stances, to the small sum 
of so/. This accounts for its being occupied by one 
monk only. 

Our route from this place lay towards the south, under 
the flanks of Ossa, in the midst of exquisitely beautiful 
scenery, by an unfrequented track, which in places was 
hard to find, sometimes lying among the trees that fringe 
the shore, and at others high up on the mountain sides, 
commanding a wide expanse of the blue waters. At 
first we descended until we joined the path leading to 
Karitza, and then ascending again looked back over 

kthe monastery, together with the successive ranges of —^ 
the broad Olympus, the mouths of the Peneius, and the __„ 
Thermaic gulf. After threading our way through forest .-y.^. 
*■ land for an hour and forty minutes we reached Karitza-^ ^~^ 
a good-looking place, which is situated inland, and higlw-^-j, 
above the sea ; its inhabitants, like those of most of thi^ .^e 
villages on the seaside of Ossa and Pelion, are nearly al.^_jj 
sailors, so that at this period of the year hardly any h" ^ ,(■ 
women and children are to be seen there. A man, fnii ^ij 
whom I made enquiries, informed me that on a hill tzi^o 
the south of the place, some way above the road, the^^ve 
were remains of old walls : in all probability these ma^^t 
the site of Eurymena;, which seems to have been t^Rjt 
most important of the few towns situated in this rugg^t/ 
district ; we should have liked to explore them, but j/j 
this climate during the month of August acropolis- 
hunting in the middle of the day is almost an irapossj- 
bility. All about this part oi Osaa., a^i^ow^^^^a 
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of Olympus, the cornel tree grows abundantly, and its 
add fruit is greatly relished by the natives. At last 
the path leaves the coast, and strikes inland through 
narrow wooded glens towards the central ridge, which 
descends from the summit of Ossa towards the foot of 
Pelion. As you approach it, the rich vegetation ceases, 
though the scenery is still pretty, the sea being frequently 
wsible at the same time through a number of separate 
valleys. Below the ridge on its western side lies the 
village of Thanatu, on descending from which you 
overlook the plain of Aghia, green with mulberry grounds 
and maize plantations, which forms, as it were, a bay, 
running in from the great Thessalian plain, and enclosed 

^ between the counterforts of the two great mountains. 
lOf these the most conspicuous are the northern but- 
tresses of Pelion, which almost form a range by them- 
selves, and bear the distinctive name of Mavro-vuni, 
The town of Aghia, which stands at the head of the 
plain in a smaller basin of its own, is composed of 400 
houses, entirely inhabited by Greeks. In former times it 
Was devoted to the manufacture of two kinds of stuffs, 
Vyz.., fitilia. which was composed of silk only, and aladja, 
of mixed silk and cotton ; but though this no longer 
exists, the articles having been driven out of the market 
t>y the competition of European productions, yet the 
place continues to have a thriving look, for silk is culti- 
vated and exported in large quantities, together with 
:on5iderab1e amount of wine and oil. 
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A pparilions of Spirits — Terror inspired by ihe Snpcrstiliaii — Origin of the 
name VrykolakiL — Connection with Lycaotbropy — Maligniint Vam- 
pires — Frequently produced Ijy EKCotmnunication — The Body iinde- 
composcd — Effecl of Absolution ^ Stories relating to it — Modes of 
Exorcism — Supposed Offspring of Vrykolakis — Burning the Body — 
Toumefort's Nanative — Innoxious Vampires — Bailad of " The 

During the night which we spent at Aghia the popu- 
lation were disturbed by apparitions of spirits, which 
they described as gliding about with large lanterns iiL 
their hands. These are called vrykolaka by the Greek^^ 
and vurkolak by the Turks, for both Christians ant^;--^ 
Mahometans believe in them ; the name, however, ^^^ 
written and pronounced in a great variety of way ^^^ 
It was curious to meet with them in this manner ^^ls 
soon as we descended into the plains of Thcssaly, tfcr^j^ 
ancient land of witches ; but the belief in the.se appe^.^-- 
ances is widely spread, not only throughout Thessaly 
and Epirus, but also among the islands of the j^geaxx 
and over a great part of Turkey. The idea concern- 
ing them is, that some persons come to life again after 
death, sleep in their tombs with their eyes open, and 
wander abroad by night, especially when the moon is 
shining brightly. In reference to this, there is a forr»n 
of banter common among the Greeks, in which a mfujai 
says to Itis friend — 
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^^P " I wish you mav never die : 

^B Or, if jfou do, Uial you may liccome a vrjiolata, 

In order that you may cnjgy the world twice over."' 

Tlie more malignant form of these nearly corresponds 
*o the vampire, the belief in which was at one time so 
"^'idcly spread throughout Europe, and which was sup- 
posed to keep itself in life by sucking the blood of men. 
TTie ghouls of the 'Arabian Nights' represent a similar 
'dea. The terror caused by this superstition is intense. 
*-ord Byron mentions in one of the notes to ' The Giaour ' 
that he saw a whole family terrified by the scream of 
a child, which they imagined must proceed from such a 
visitation. And Mr. Newton tells us that there is no 
'■Qdier or more effectual way of getting rid of an im- 
portunate or tiresome Mytileniote than to say to him, 
"May the vampire take you:" he immediately crosae.s 
himself, and withdraws." Moreover, as the Turks arc 
Specially afraid of Christian vampires, and vice versA, 
it sometimes becomes a vent by which religious animosity 
"n show itself. In Samos, some time ago the Turks 
''••^K haunted by the spectre of a Greek who had 
' iietn lately buried, so that ultimately they persuaded the 

■ suthoritics to have his body dug up and burnt ; after 

■ *liidi the Christians complained that they were not only 
' persecuted while alive, but were not allowed to rest when 

dead. 

As the details of this -belief in the East are very 
curious, and take a variety of forms, I will here introduce 
a short notice of what may be gathered from various 
sources about it. Besides the name already given, 




irkr TiA&v^i, vh, SpvitsAaETiit, 
•Uiicorehes in Ihc Levant,' i. ii. 2iz. 
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which appears also in Servia as vukadlak, and in Alban 
and elsewliere as vurvutak. there are other titles of qui'i 
a different origin applied to such apparitions. Thus b; 
the Wallachians tliey are called murony, and in Cret 
and Rhodes they bear the name of katakhands {Kata 
;^oi'(is), a word which appears originally to have signific 
"a destroyer."' Of the name vrykolaka and its cognat 
forms various derivations have been given at differer 
times. Leo AUatius' amusingly compounds viirkolakt 
of ^oiipica, " foul mad," and XaKKm, " a ditch," as if 
represented the scandalous character of such persons t 
became vampires after death. With greater semblanc 
of probability the modern Greeks, and others who ha\ 
followed them, derive it from the old Greek word f( 
a hobgoblin, (Mp/ioXvicT]. Others have thought that ti 
Servian vukoiUak is the original ; and its meaning in th< 
language, viz., "wolf hairy." suggesting as it does 
direct connection with the kindred superstition of lycar 
thropy, seems at first sight to confirm this view. Th 
connection with lycanthropy, as we shall presently see, 
distinctly traceable, and there is an etymological coi 
nectlon between the words in these two languages ; b» 
the modern Greek form of the word is in reality earii. 
than the Servian, for the word for a wolf in Sansk- 
is vrka, and the r in that word, wliich is preserved 
vrykolaka. is lost in vnkodlak. The Bohemian wlkoP 
shows us the original form in another Slavonic languag 
with only a change of liquids. It is highly probat 
that the Greek name came from a Slavonic source, t: 
the existence of the other name, katakhanas, shows tti 
the idea existed among the Greeks independently. 
Mr. Baring Gould, in his ' Book of Werc-wolves.' lia 

' Actrton, i, p. 212. Pashley, ' Travels in Crete," iL p. 308, anil mU. 
* 'De ([iioruniiam Gncconim OpmalVonibw?.," ^. \^. ■■ 
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spoken of the Vrykolaka as if it was identical with the 
^^ett-wolf,* and says that those who are believed to be 
'i'anthropists during life become vampires after death. 
"Xhi5, however, is, i think a mistake. In the great 
Tajority of instances the werc-wolf superstition is wholly 
independent of this belief; so much so, that one writer, 
Vho has carefully collected the authorities on the subject, 
<atpresses his opinion that the nature of the were-wolf is 
xio longer to be recognised in the modern Greek Vry- 
kolaka? Amongst the Walkichians, however, there is a 
Jcind of murony that corresponds to the belief in kynan- 
thropy, which is one of the forms of the same supersti- 
tion. This is described as " a real living man, who has 
Ihe peculiarity of roaming by night as a dog over heaths, 
lastures, and even villages, killing with his touch horses, 
*Divs. sheep, swine, goats, and other animals in his 
Tassage, and appropriating to himself their vital forces, 
tty means of which he has the appearance of being in 
continual health and vigour."" The name of this being, 
'^^ priccolilsdt, is evidently another form oi vrykolaka; 
'rom which it is probable that the modem Greek belief 
Wis once connected with the same notion, more especially 
■as (he idea of lycanthropy was well established among 
tile Greeks in classical times. Indeed, if we may believe 
^I. Cyprien Robert,* this same belief is also found as a 
^"m of vampirism in Thessaly and Epirus ; but his 
suiliority is hardly sufficiently trustworthy to be received 
"nsuch a subject. Another proof of the connection of 
'he two ideas is found in the notion, that one of the 
causes which convert men into vampires after death is 



• Wachsmulb, 'Das alle Cneclitnlaml im n 
' Scboll, "Walachische MhtcIu'it,' p. igS. 
' • Ixf, Skv« lie Tnrqvii; ' /. p. Og. 
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the eating the flesh of a lamb that has been killed by a 
wolf* With this may perhaps be compared the belief 
which exists in some parts of Albania, that this effect is 
produced on any corpse over which a cat or wild beast 
has sprung.'" Without entering further on the question 
of lycanthropy, we may notice how easy the transition is 
from the one superstition to the other ; for at a very 
early period in the history of the Indo-European race 
the wolf, partly as being the great enemy of shepherds, 
and partly, no doubt, from its sinister appearance and 
habits, came to be regarded as a representative of the 
evil powers." Hence the Germans and Slaves have 
always attributed to the wolf a demon nature; and M, 
Wachsmuth tells us that he was informed (though 1 
cannot say that this is confirmed by my own observa- 
tion) that the modern Greeks are in such fear of this 
animal that they shrink from even pronouncing its name," 
I have already spoken of the belief in two forms o! 
viykolaka as existing in Turkey, one more and one less 
malignant. The blood-sucking vampire is probably the 
only representative of this Eastern superstition known ir 
England, as it has been popularized by Byron in the- lines 
of 'The Giaour' — 



'■ But first, on earth, as ramjMrc sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent : 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy nee." 



I 



' Wacliiiiiulli, ]). 117. 

'* Hahn, ' Albaiiesij>cli<: Stuilicn,' i. p. 163. In parts of England it is 

still considered a very bad omen for o cat or dog to pass over a corpse or 

coflin; in Kiich cases the nnimal is immediatEly killed. .SVr Henderson's 

' r'olklore of the Northern Counties, ' p. 43. 

" Sri Piclcl, ' Origines Indo-Eoropiennes,' ii. p. 639. 

'* On llic true lycanthropy — that is, the very rare form of monomnniii thai 

!> in n i)cfson believing biinsclt to be changed into a wolf, the nauiei 
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Silt in reality the less noxious kind is quite as often 
found Speaking of the Albanian vur'^nlak Von Hahn 
tells us that none of the apparitions in .that country are 
thought to suck blood or feed on corpses. And in a 
la^e number of the stories on the subject which come 
from Greek sources, they ari: described as playiijg all 
Icinds of mischievous tricks, and frightening the people in 
a variety of ways, but not as causing any further injury. 
The more malignant ones, according to Pashley, feed 
-especially on the liver of their victims ; and this idea is 
supposed to account for an exclamation which a traveller 
"heard from a Cretan mother: "I will sooner eat the 
liver of my child."" The murony of the Wallachians 
not only sucks blood, but has the power of assuming a 
variety of shapes, as, for instance, that of a cat, frog, flea, 
<>r spider; in consequence of which the ordinary evidence 
"f death caused by the attack of a vampire, namely the 
mark of a bite on the back of the neck, is not considered 
indispensible, and the fear of sudden death is indefinitely 
increased, as it is at once attributed to this cause, and 
one who has been destroyed by a vampire becomes him- 
self a vampire." In the north of Albania a similar idea 
txists relatively to the transformation of the wandering 
spirit, and this is regarded as an additional punishment 
for previous crimes." Some of the Greeks again believe 
that the spectre which appears is not really the soul of 
the deceased, but an evil spirit which enters his body. 
Thus Leo Allatius, in describing the superstition, says — 
"The corpse is entered by a demon, which is the source 



» nfcfTBd lo Dr. Pusey's * Daniel Ihe Prophel," p. 435, foil., where all ihnt 
■■• known cm Ihe sulyect has bceo broujrht logelher wilh the writer's usual 
kaming. " Pashley'* 'Crete,' ii. p. soo. 

" Schoti, ' Walachkche Marcheii," p, 397. 

" I lecqaanf, 'La lisuu Albaitii; ' p. J4Z, 
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t^HAP. XX[. Effect of Excommunication. 



^'■"here a person dies excommunicate, his body refuses to 
decompose in the grave, Leo AUatius describes a corpse 
'■vhich he himself saw in tliis condition, and he seems to 
imply that the Greeks connected this circumstance with 
the text — "Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall 
be bound in heaven," the soul being excluded from all 
hope of participation in future bliss as long as the body 
remained un decomposed, Pouqueville tells us that, 
"Whenever a bishop or priest excommunicates a person, 
he adds — 'after death, let not thy body have power to 
dissolve.' Inconsequence of this malediction the following 
remarlcs are found in a manuscript of the Church of St. 
Sophia at Thcssalonica. (i.) Whoever has been laid 
Under any curse, or received any injunction of his dead 
parents that he has not fulfilled, after his death the fore 
part of his body remains entire. (2.) Whoever has been 
the object of any anathema appears yellow after his 
death, and his fingers are shrivelled. (3.) Whoever 
appears white has been excommunicated by the Divine 
**ws. (4.) Wlioever appears black has been excom- 
lunicated by a bishop." '* In this way it is possible to 
iscover the crime for which, and even the person by 
"W-hom the judgment has been pronounced. One horrid 
*'esult of this ghastly superstition is the custom which is 
l:>rcvalent among the Greeks of Salonica, and the Bul- 
garians in the interior of European Turkey, and probably 
^Iso over a much wider area, of disinterring the dead 
after a year spent in the grave, in order to judge by the 
state of their bodies whether their souls are in heaven or 
bell." 
^^ Corresponding to the power of excommunication here 
^L ilcscribed is that of absolution, which resides in the 
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person who pronounced the ban, or in some superior 

ecclesiastical authority. Of the effect of this in decom- 
posing the now rigid corpse there are numerous and 
well-authenticated instances ; indeed we may learn from 
some of them that the most direct evidence, though 
established on excellent authority, must be disregarded, 
if we are to arrive at the truth in matters of this kind, 
where on the one side credulity is prevalent, and on the 
other the temptation to the employment of fraud is 
strong. 

The following curious story is told by Martin Crusius 
relating to the times just subsequent to the taking of Con- 
stantinople. There were about the court of Mahomet 11. 
a number of men learned in Greek and Arabic literature, 
who had investigated a variety of points connected with 
the Christian faith. By them the Sultan was informed 
that the bodies of persons excommunicated by the Greek 
clergy do not decompose, and when he inquired whether 
the effect of absolution was to dissolve them, he was 
answered in the affirmative. On this he sent orders to 
Maximus, the patriarch of that time, to produce a case, 
by which the truth of the statement might be tested. 
The Patriarch convened his clei^y in great trepidation, 
and after long deliberation they discovered that a woman 
had been excommunicated by the preceding Patriarch 
for the commission of grievous sins. When they had 
found her grave they proceeded to open it. and lo ! the 
corpse was entire, black, and swollen like a drum. When 
the news of this reached the Sultan, he despatched some 
of his officers to possess themselves of the body, which they 
did, and deposited it in a safe place. On an appointed day 
the liturgy was celebrated over it, and the Patriarch recited 
the absolution in the presence of the officers ; on which, 
wonderful to relate, the bones were immediately heard to 
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^P^Ule as they fell apart in the coffin, and at the same time, 
*"**» narrator says, the woman's soul was also freed from 
*Ve punishment to which it was doomed. The courtiers 
^1 once ran and informed the Sultan, who was astonished 
^t the miracle, and exclaimed, " Of a surety the Christian 
*"«ligion is true."" 

This story sounds somewhat apocryphal ; let us take 
^ume others which are better attested. Leo Allatius, 
^vho, as a Roman Catholic, was not likely to be too 
favourable to the Greek clergy, informs us that he was 
told by Athanasius. Metropolitan of Imbros, an honour- 
able man, and one whose word was to be trusted, that on 
ic occasion, being earnestly entreated to pronounce the 
I »bso!ution over a number of corpses that had long rc- 
nained undecomposcd, he had consented to do so, and 
otfore the recitation was concluded they all fell away 
I into ashes." Ricaut also, in his account of the state of 
I the Greek Church, written in 1678, relates a very similar 
f occurrence, to which he appends the following remark by 
way of explanation : — "' This story I should not have 
judged worth relating, but that I heard it from the mouth 
ufi grave person, who says that his own eyes were wit- 
nesses thereof."** 
The ways in which these spirits may be laid are very 
, various, and the priests in particular have great power in 
I exorcising them. The people of Sphakia in Crete, Mr. 
■Pashlcy tells us, believe that the ravages committed by 
' tlKse night-wanderers used in former times to be far more 
frequent than they are at the present day ; and that they 
arc become comparatively rare, solely in consequence of 
Ihe increased zeal and skill possessed by the members 
"fthe sacerdotal order. From the same writer we learn 

" CnuM, 'Turco-Grnecia,' pp. 133-6. " Leo AllWius, as above, ^. \^i. 
mil -Smie ofihe (invk .ind Armfnkii Churchei,' p, iSi. 
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that the people of Hydra attribute their present freedot 
from them solely to the exertions of their bishop, wh 
has laid them all in Santorin, where on the desert isl 
they now exist in great numbers, and wander abou 
rolling stones down the slopes towards the sea, '' as ma 
be heard by any one who passes near, in a kaik, durin 
the night" ** In Mytilene the bones of those who wi 
not lie quiet in their graves arc transported to a sma 
adjacent island, where they are reinterred. This is a 
effectual bar to all future vagaries, for the vampii 
cannot cross salt-water * Probably, however, the metho 
of proceeding adopted by a Thessalian bishop, mentione 
by Colonel Leake, was the most certain in its operatio* 
"The metropolitan bishop of Larissa lately informe 
me," he says, "that when metropolitan of GrevenA, 1 
once received advice of a papas having disinterred tv 
bodies, and thrown them into the Haliacmon, on preteia 
of their being Vrukolakas. Upon being summon, 
before the bishop the priest confessed the fact, aL 
asserted in justification that a report prevailed of a lar* 
animal having been seen to issue, accompanied wi 
flames, out of the grave in which the two bodies hs 
been buried. The bishop began by obliging the priest t 
pay him 250 piastres (his holiness did not add that h 
made over the money to the poor) ; he then sent for . 
scissors to cut off the priest's beard, but was satisfiei 
with frightening him. By then publishing throughou 
the diocese that any similar offence would be punishe< 
with double the fine, and certain loss of station, th 
bishop effectually quieted all the vampires of his epi< 
copal province." ^ 

In the town of Perlepe, between Monastir and Kiupril 

«« Tashley, ii. p. 202. * Newton, i. p. 213. 

** Leake's 'Northern Greece,' \v. "^. 2\6. 
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r ttere exists the extraordinary phenomenon of a number 
t^ families which are n^ardcd as being the oRspringf 
" -i-rykolahas, and as having the power of laying the 
indcring spirits to whicli tliey are thus related, They 
eepthclrart very dark, and only practise it in secret ; but 
evcrlhelcss their fame is 50 widely spread that persons 
ilio arc in need of such deliverance are accustomed to 
' send for them from other cities. In ordinary life they 
are avoided by the whole world." Mr. Nenton mentions 
Ibe following mode of exorcism, which was employed in 
Rhodes on a woman who had returned to earth as a vry- 
hlaJta. "The priest of the village laid on the ground 
one of the dead woman's shifts, over the neck of which 
he walked, held up by two men, for fear the vampire 
should seize him. While in this position he read verses 
from the New Testament, till the shift swelled up and 
split When this rent takes place the evil spirit is sup- 
posed to escape through the opening."™ Saturday is 
the day of the week on which the exorcism ought by 
■^hts to take place, because the spirit then rests in his 
tomb ; and if he is out on his rambles when the ccre- 
'Hony takes place, it is unavailing. In most parts of the 
Country, as the vampire is regarded as only a night- 
wanderer, he has to be caught during the night between 
Friday and Saturday ;" but in some places, where he is 
t>«lieved to roam abroad by day as well, the M'hole of 
Saturday is allotted to him for repose, and consequently 
*s suitable for his capture.*" The idea here is probably 
Connected with the observance of the Sabbath. Other 
■^^-ays are mentioned by which the evil influence may be 
HvcTted or modified. The vrykoiakn stands in mortal 
f<ar of the sign of the cross. Thus a shepherd, who was 
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driven by a storm to take refuge in the arched sepulchrc^^ 

of a man who had undergone this change, and had com 

mitted great ravages among the inhabitants of the^ 
neighbouring districts, determined to pass the night there,.^ 
without being aware on whose tomb it was that he 
about to He. Fortunately for him, however, before 
to sleep he took off his arms, and placed them crosswise^ 
on the stone at his head. In consequence of this, the^= 
vampire was unable to rise, and when he besought:^ 
the shepherd to remove them, he refused to do so iintiLS 
the spectre had sworn by his winding-sheet (the only"" 
oath by which these creatures are bound) that he wouldE' 
do him no harm.'^ Amongst the Wallachians a varietsr' 
of preventive measures are taken at the time of burial to 
hinder the dead from returning to earth. Thus, for 
instance, a long nail is driven through the skull, and the 
thorny stem of a wild rosebush is laid upon the body, 
that its winding-sheet may become entangled with it, if 
it attempts to rise.^ 

When exorcising, and other methods of laying the 
spirit are of no avail, the last resource is to burn the 
body. To this the Greeks resort only in great extremi- 
ties, as they have a great horror of cremation. The 
Turks, however, as I have already said, have no such 
scruples about burning the body of a Christian. The 
Wallachian custom is to drive a stake through the heart, 
a mode of procedure which used also to be practised in 
Western Europe. The following narrative, given by 
Tournefort at the commencement of the last century, 
of the state of things of which he was an eye-witness 
in the island of Myconos, describes the various processes 
that were resorted to on such an occasion, and at the 

« Pashley, ii. p. 198. ''- ScKoU, v 298. 
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same time presents a lively picture of the horror with 
which the popular mind is inspired by this super- 
stition : — 

•'The man whose story we are going to relate was a peasant of 

Myconc, naturally ill'datured and quarrelsome: this is a cireiimstanee 

to be taken notice of in such cases. He was murdered in the fields, 

nobody tnew how. or by whom. Two days after his being buried in 

I chapel in the town, it was noised about that he was seen to walk 

in the nigbt witb great haste ; that he tumbled about people's goods, put 

out tbdr lamps, griped them behind, and a thousand other monkey 

tncki. At first the story was received with laughter; but the thing 

■*T& looked upon to be serious when the better sort of people began to 

tompliin of it. The Papas tliemselves gave credit to the fact, and no 

iloubt had their reasons for so doing : masses must be said, to be sure ; 

hut ibr all this the peasant drove his old trade, and heeded nothing 

Ihw uould do. After divers meetings of the chief people of the city, of 

priests and monks, it was gravely concluded that 'twas necessary, in 

consBjuence of some musty ceremonial, to wait till nine da)'s after the 

"ilcniient should be expired. 

" Oq the tenth day they said one mass in the chapel where the body 
*u laid, in order to drive out the demon which thej- imagined was 
pS into it. After mass Ihcy look up the body, and got everything 
"*!)' for pulling out its heart" 

Then follows a somewhat anatomical description of 
the process, which was performed by the butcher of the 
lown, and was followed, of course, by such an escape 
of giscs, as required a lai^e amount of incense to neu- 
'ralize it. 

"Tbrir imagination, struck with the spectacle before litem, grew full 
of viaons. It came into Ihrir noddles that a thick smoke arose out of 
Uk body ; we durst not say 'twas the smoke of the incense. The)' 
*tre incessantly bawling out VroMoIako! in the chapel and place before 
it This is the name they give to these pretended rrdi-vivi. The noise 
Wlowed through the streets, and it seemed to be a name invented on 
pinpose to rend the roof of the chafiel. Several there present averred 
llat the wretch's blood was extremely red ; the butclier sk ore the 
Iwdy was still warm: whence they concluded that the deceased was 
' "ery ill man for not being thoroughly dead, or, in plain terms, for 

Twing himself to be x\:immAitA by Old Nick, w\i\d\ 15 iVic notow 
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Ibey have of a Vroiicolakas. They then roared out 
stupendous manner. Juat at this time came in a flock of people, loudly 
protesting they plainly percaved the body was not grown stiiTwfaeD it 
was carried from the fields to church to be buried, and that conse- 
((uently it was a true VroucoUkas ; which word was still the biirdea 
of the song.'' 

The next step was to burn the dead man's heart on 
the sea-shore ; 

" but this execution did not make him a bit more tractable. He went^'x^ 
on with his racket more furiously than ever. He was 3CCuaed Eji_i 
of beating folks in the night, breaking down doors and even rooi£E%«: 
of houses, clattering windows, tearing clothes, emptying bottles an<f^-.«-K 
vessels. Twas the most thirsty devil ! I belie^'c he did not spare any- "^■r. 
body but the consul in whose house we lodged. Nothing could b^c^^ 
more miserable than the condition of the island: all the inhabitanttf'.KX- 
seemed frightened out of their senses; the wisest among them w eim^a^ -i 
stricken like the rest. Twas an epidemical disease of the brain, e ^ 
dangerous and infectious as the madness of dogs. Whole famili-£f £[ 
quitted their houses, and brought thdr tent-beds from the farthest p 
of the town into the public place, tbere to spend the night. They we 
every instant complaining of some new insult ; nothing was to be h f^ » j ;^ 

but aghs and groans at the approach of night ; the better sort of pm- ^ .p f^ 

retired into the country.'' 

Processions and sprinklings of holy water were th^z^Cff 
tried for several days running, but with no bet — ter 
success. 

" One day, as they were tiard at this work, after having stuck I kr^ionr i 

not how many naked swords over the grave of the corpse, which they took < 
iipthreeor four times a day for any man's whim, an Albaneze, tliat b3/>- ' 
pened to be at Myconc, took upon him to say, with a voice of authon'fy , 
that it was to the last degree ridiculous to make use of the swords *^^ 
Christians in a case like this. " Can you not conceive, blind as ye ire„_-" 
says he, " that the handle of these swords, being made like a cros^^- 
hinders the devil from coming out of the body ? Why do you nc^^** 
rather take the Turkish sabres!" The advice of this learned man !uc=^'^ 
no effect: the Vroucolakas was incorrigible, and all the inhabitanl^- 
were in a strange consternation. They knew not now what saint ti^^^. 
call upon, when, of a sudden, with one voice, as if they had given each **^ 
r the hint, they fell to bawling out all through the city that it was^* 
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intolenble to wait any longer; that the onlf way left was to burn the 
'XroucokJus entire: that, after so doing, lei the devil lurk in it if he 
<»uld ; Ibat "iwas better to have recourse to thb CKtremity than to 
bi»e the island totally deserted ; and, indeed, whole femilies began to 
IHct op, in order to return to Syra or Tinos. The magislralcs there- 
*n* ordered the Fmacolakai to be carried to the point of the island 
St George, where they prepared a great pile with pitch and tar, for 
'or the wood, as dry 3i it was, should not bum fast enough of itself. 
"^'hM they had before left of this miserable carcase was thrown into 
■"e lire, and consumed presently; 'twas on the first of January, 1701. 
"'t saw the dame as we returned from Delos; it mijrht justly be 
*ill&J a bonfire of joy, since after this no more complaints were heard 
■sgsinst the Vmucolakai. They said that the de\*il had now met with 
*» match, and some ballads were made to turn him into ridicule."" 

The vampires that have been hitherto spoken of have 

^^ 'wen almost entirely of a malignant cliaracter. That 

^K")ere are others, however, which arc quite innoxious, is 

^Hphown by the following poem, which is entitled 'The 

^■ViirJ;olakas.' It is one of the finest of all the Romaic 

"Iliads ; and at the same lime it possesses an additional 

"iterest, from our being able to trace in it very clearly 

'he way in which these songs are brought to perfection, 

^lany versions of it exist, and most of them, like the one 

ijiven in Fauriel's coll&tion, arc of inferior merit ; but in 

i^Htse we can trace the process of refinement, through 
^'liich both the subject and the expressions have passed, 
**xd which has ultimately brought it to the state in which 
*^~efind it here. 

'■ The Spectre. 
-^ mother had nine gallant sons, and one beloved daughter. 
, :^ »>e only daughler, dearly prized, the darling of her bosnm ; 
^ir Iwelse long yeare she suffered not the sun to rest upon her, 
***M washed her at the fiiU of night, and combed her locks ere day- 
break; 
"^^>d while the stars were still on high ranged them in ilainty tresses. 
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Now, when there came an embassy from a far distant country, ^H 
And sought to lead her as a bride into the land of strangers, ^H 

Eight of her brothers wcreavene, but Constanlbe approved it; 
' Nay, send her, mother mine,' he said, ' into the land orstiangere; ' 
To the far country I frequent, where I am wont to travel ; 
So I shall gaiD a resting-place, a comfortable mansion.' 
' Prudent you are, my son,' she said ; ' but your advice is evil. 
What if fi;ll sickness visit me, or gloomy death approach me, 
Or joy or sorrow be my lot, who then shall fetch her for me ? ' 
He sware to her by God on high and by the holy martyrs, 
That if dark death should vi^t her, or sicLness fall upon her, 
Or joy or sorrow be her lot, be would go forth to fetch her. 
And so she sent her Areti: into the land of strangers. 
But when there came a season fraught with pestilential sickness. 
And they were struck with fell disease, and the nine brothers perisbedf 
Then, like a bulrush in the plain, the moilier sat deserted. 
At all their tombs she l>eat her breast and raised ber lamentation ; 
But when she came to Constantine's she lifted up the gravestone. 
And ' Rise,' she cried, 'my Constantine; 1 need my darling daughter. 
Didst thou not swear by God on high, and by the hoiy martyrs. 
When joy or grief became my lot, that thou would'st go to fi^tct* 
her?' 

"Lo! from his tomb— there, where he lay— her invocation vexi 
him. 
He rode upon the stormy cloud, the stars bedecked his bridle ; 
His escorl was the shining moon ; and thus he went to fetch her. 
Before his flight the mountains rose, and disappeared behind him. 
Till he beheld her where she combed her tresses in the moonlight 
Then from afar he called to her. and from afar he hailed her: 
' Come with me ; come, my Aretu ! our mother calleth for thee' 
' Alas 1 ' she answered. ' brother dear, at such an hour as this is 
Say, is thy summons one of joy ? shall 1 put on my jewels ? 
Or, if 'tis gloomy, tell me so, and 111 not change my garments.' 
' Come with me ; come, my Areti- ! wait not to change thy garm< 

" Then as they passed alon^ the road, accomplishing their jour 
The birds began to sing aloud, and this was what they uttered : 
' O strange ! a spirit of the dead leading a lovely lady ! ' 
' O listen, Constantine,' she said, 'to what the birds are singing: 
' " O strange ! a spirit of the dead leading a lovely lady '. " ' 
' Regard them not, the silly birds ; regard them not, my sister.' 
So they passed on ; but. as they passed, again the birds were singir 
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I 'O wondrous fHtkbledght! O mystery or sadness, 
~ re the spirits of the dead walking beside the living ! ' 

slen, listen, brother dear, to what the birds are Nnging; 
} '"' Behold the spiirits of the dead walking beside the living ! "' 
' Regard than, not, poor birds,' he said ; ' regard Ihwn not, my sister.' 
'Al^! I fcar thee, brother mine ! thy garments smell of incense.' 
"Xis naught,' he said; " on yestereve we worshipped at the altar, 
Itid there the priest, in passing by, fumed me with clouds of incense.' 
\ Xnd once again, as they passed on, yet other birds were singing, 
' Almighty God ! thine hand it is this miracle that worketii, 
To send a spirit of the dead to lead this lovely lady.' 
%t heard the voices as they spake, and her heart sank within her, 
' O listen, listeD, Constantine, to what the birds are singing '. 
Say, where arc now thy golden hair, and flowing &ir moustaches ? ' 
' A wasting sickness fell on me, near to the grave it brought me ; 
1'wu then J lost my golden hair and Howing &ir moustaches.' 

" They came ; and la ! the door was closed, the bolt was drawn 

.\nd ihe barred windows, one and all. with spders' webs were tangled, 

'Open,' he cried, ' my mother dear ! behold, I bring thy daughter ! * 

ifthuu beesi Charon,"* come not here; I hare no other children. 

My Arelc, unhappy one ! lodges far off with strangers.' 

' Open, my mother ! tarry not ; 'tis Coostantine that speaketh I 

Did 1 not swear by God on high, and by the holy martyrs, 

Wbtn joy or grief became thy lot, that I would go to fetch her .' ' 

^roKj and as she reached the door the mother's soul departed ! "" 



" Cliaron is the modem Greek personification of Dtalh. 
■ Pas50u, 'Carm. Pop.' No. 517. 
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An hour's ride to the south-east of Aghla brought u& 
a large dry river-bed, spanned by a Turkish bridge ( 
one wide arch. Hard by this there is a little plain, fo«~m 
ing the innermost recess of the plain of Aghia ; and t^tiis, 
together with a valley that runs in from it to the esst, 
form the line of demarcation between Ossa and Pelion. 
Still, the separation of the two mountains is not com- 
plete, so that, as Herodotus observes, they mingle their 
roots.' We proceeded to mount the steep ascent <>* 
Pelion at this point, and in another hour reached son** 
extensive ruins near the village of Skiti. These occup5' 
a fine position in the form of a triangle, the apex of whic* 
faces north-east, overlooking the valley just mentioned 
and as the rocks to the west are nearly precipitous, an^ 
those to the east quite so, there seem to have been hardl^ 
any defences on those sides. The principal line of walJ- 
follows the southern slope at the base of the triangle 
having a tower in the middle : in the neigh bo urhotr* 
of this tower a good deal of brick is mixed with tl»' 
stones and materials of the walls, but there is not ' 
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*^^ce of HeUenic work In any part ; the blocks which 
"^- Meziires refers to that date are merely lai^e stones. 
**ot squared.' Still it is highly probable that these medi- 
eval walls occupy the place of an Hellenic city, and one, 
'Moreover, of some consideration on account of the im- 
portance of its situation. For though the plain of Aghia 
lies several hundred feet above the sea, and the lowest 
part of the ridge where Pelion and Ossa meet is con- 
siderably above it, yet Mezi^res is right in regarding this 
3s a practicable entrance to Thessaly, especially as the 
Wast in this part retires sufficiently to make a tolerable 
f^oadstead. Now the city of Melibcea is described by 
Liyj' as situated on the roots of Ossa, facing Thessaly, 
■lid in a position suitable to command Demetrias,' — that 
'^ to say (as that place was on the Pagasetic Gulf), fitted 
^o enable an enemy to turn it and cut off its communica- 
^'Ons with Macedonia by Tempe, Now this very closely 
•^rresponds to our present position ; and the likelihood 
°f their identity is increased by Strabo's statement that 
"elibcea was situated in the gulf between Ossa and 
"elion,* which shows that it commanded the sea, though 
** could not have been on it, in consequence of Livy's 
•^mark that it faced Thessaly. 

The ruins of which we have been speaking, though not 
Hellenic, are of considerable interest in connection with 

* The opinion llul Luke has propounded with regard to this and similar 
^iWings in Thessaly, thai they are Hellenic, ihough their walls are com- 
l^ned of snudl ctona and mortar, mixed uith broken tile^ ('Nortliem 
'■roow,' iv. 406), is very slrange, and so entirely opposed to what we find 
^wheie, thai, nolwiilisiandine ihc authority of the great Eographcr, we 
: hcsilatc lo reject it. Tiial the Greeks of Thessaly did not build 
stiy Uata those of Soulhem Greece, we shall sec when we examine 
t*t nihu of Cailhttnxa. 

' Livy, aliv. 13. Set Mciiires, p. 77. No great difficulty need arise 
■n die hiatoiian's saying that it was on Ossa, as it was t/a Msa iHc ^w\V 
"iwiclionofthcl'ioniounfa/ns. < Strabo, ix. SiSi'i- 
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a very ingenious suggestion of M. M^zi^res with rega- m 
to a number of fortresses of similar construction whi- -^ 
he discovered on Pelion, According to him, there ^»-re 
remains of eight such buildings in different parts of t3je 
mountain, forming a chain of defensive works, five of 
which are on the western side^three overlooking tilie 
Pagasetic Gulf, and two the plain of Thessaly — wl»«le 
the remaining three command the coast of the ^gea«i.' 
From these he thinks we may conclude that, at one 
period of the Byzantine empire. Pelion was converted 
into a stronghold to command the neighbouring plain, 
and to serve as a refuge in case of invasion. Unrcr- 
tunately we have no further evidence to confirm this by 
no means unreasonable hypothesis, nor any information 
on the subject from the Byzantine historians ; and in my ^ 
own mind the doubt rises whether some of these remains '. 
are not Venetian, for the name of Veneto, which belong^ V 
to one of the villages of the eastern coast, seems to slio'** \ 
that that people at one time had settlements here; an<^ j 
with this we may connect the tradition mentioned b^^. 
M^zieres,' that the inland parts of Pelion were firs ' 
colonized by Greeks from Euboea, who fled from th^^^ 
tyranny of a Venetian duke. Stil! there is a complete — "^ 
ness in the other view which makes us unwilling to picfc:^^ 
holes in it, though we must be content to leave it a^^^ 
a doubtful question. 

My visit to Skiti explained to me another point con--'''^ 
nected with ancient remains, and that, too, in rather a-^*^ 
summary manner. My companion had gone off to^^^ 
another part of the site, leaving me to examine thc^^^ 
southern wall in company with a young Turkish ZaptiJ„^ 
or policeman, whose services as guide in this difficult^^^^^ 



' Mwiercs, pji. 30, 90. 
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country we bad obtained from the Muilir*at'Aghia. As 

we approached the central tower we were suddenly 

attacked by half-a-dozen ferocious dogs, which had beep 

asleep within it together with the shepherd, and on He^s 

ing our footsteps rushed upon us at close quarters and 

were all round us in an instant Fortunately, however, in 

Greece, wherever there are dogs there are also stones 

to throw at them {)(fptt-aZia), and with these missiles 

we defended ourselves until the shepherd came and 

called them off. Now I had seen the remark in books 

of travels, and had often noticed it myself, that the dogs 

in these countries are fiercest in the neighbourhood of 

the old buildings, but had failed until now to discover the 

c:ause, which is evidently this — that these places are the 

most convenient shelter for shepherds, and that, conse- 

<Huently, near there you are most likely to come upon their 

<Jogs unexpectedly, and to be the object of a violent sally. 

In two hours from Skiti we reached the village of 

Tolydendron, which. like all the others along the coasts 

of Ossa and Pclion, is built at a considerable elevation 

above the sea, having a little port or scala by the shore ; 

the reason apparently being that, at the time of their 

foundation, the fear of pirates was too great to allow of a 

position being chosen nearer to the water. At present 

the fears of the inhabitants seem to proceed from another 

quarter. M. Meziferes remarks that the people of this part 

of Thessaly look back with regret to the days of AH Pasha. 

which they regard as " the good old times." It is curiou.'i 

to compare this with the cry which Leake mentions as 

being universal at that period — " Albania has ruined us " 

(Mii? r)(aKaiT€V if 'AX^ainjTia). Now. "the peasantry 

remember that he did not crush them with taxation."' 
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Then we h^.'tliat the "hungry plunderers" whom As 
and Kis s'orf^ -introduced " devour at least the provisiczrDns 
qf Ihe'-poor peasantry, if they carry their extortion no 
■•.^trftFter." ' The principle of laudatio tcinporh acli may 
: hi part account for this ; but at the same time tic 
French writer is probably not far wrong in saying, " t-e 
gouvernement turc est parvenu k faJre regretter AW- 
pacha : c'est sa plus sanglante con dam nation, et la meii' 
leure r^ponse a ceux qui croient ce gouvernement encorff 
en progr^s."' 

The name of Polydendron, or " Woodlands," seemed 
at first sight hardly applicable to this place, as there are 
few trees about it, though our attention was attracted by 
two weeping willows in the village itself — very rare trees 
in Turkey, Very soon, however, we discovered, to our 
cost, the derivation of it, for about a mile further on there 
commences an extensive region of matted woods, com- 
posed of an inextricable maze of arbutus, catalpa, juniper, 
and branching heather. After dining by a spring on the 
seashore, in the midst of flowering myrtle-bushes, we set 
to work to force our way through this tangled region, 
which extended for five or six miles along the mountain- 
side, descending the steep slopes even to the water's 
edge. The greater part of the way had to be accom- 
plished on foot, for the branches had so overgrown the 
path, and were so closely entwined, as to threaten every 
moment to sweep you off your horse, if you attempted to 
ride : but as we climbed up and down the sides of the 
dells, the views were exquisite, and closely resembled 
those of the finest parts of Athos, except that the round 
though imposing outline of the summit of Pelion to the 
south did not make up for the glorious pyramidal peak. 

■ Leate, 'Norlhern Greece,' p, Ji^. * ^^iiitras, 5. 76. 
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Many of the rocks in this part are composed of verd ^^H 

antique : and all through this district of Olympus, Ossa, ^^| 

and Pelion there are numerous peculiarities in the strata ^^H 

which would be highly interesting to a geologist. At ^^| 

Jast we emerged into more open ground, over which our ^^| 

route continued, until we were within half an hour of the ^^H 

village of Keramidi, our resting-place for the night : here ^^^ 

we sent on our dragoman, and leaving our horses on the ^^^ 

JiUl-side in the care of the young Zaptie, descended our- ^^H 

^elves towards the sea, to examine some important Hel- ^^H 

j^nic remains, which we had seen from above. We were ^^^ 

^Iready aware from Mezi^res" book that they were to be ^^H 

£V>und somewhere in this position ; but our muleteer, ^^H 

-yr'^ni. who had accompanied us from Letochoro, and for ^^H 

^ Greek was Sxk extraordinary dolt, looked upon it as a ^^H 

34:irt of divination on our part, and exclaimed in astonish- ^^H 

rnent, " Who in the name of fortune told them that there ^^H 

were ruins here .' " (ttows StojSoXos tov^ el-n-e, ttw? jJtov tto- ^^| 

'^-a.toKaarpo eBoi ;) ^^H 

When, after a rough scramble through the prickly ^^^ 

bushes, we reached these walls, we found that they occu- ^^M 

pied a hill running from west to east, and projecting into ^^M 

the sea, to which it descends in rugged precipices at its ^^H 

eastern end. Both on the northern and southern side ^H 

also the ground falls very abruptly, so that the only part ^^| 

of the site where the slope is comparatively easy is that ^^M 

to the west, where the acropolis is placed on a sort of ^^M 

hump, which is the highest point in the whole position. ^^M 

The walls by which this was defended are very strong, 

being composed of large blocks of stone put together 

^^'ithout mortar, in the finest style of Hellenic masonry: ^^ 

that which separates the acropolis from the lower town ^^M 

is especially fine, and has round towers at its extremities, ^^M 

^_ aear the northern of which was the gate of enlTatice. Xw ^^H 
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this wall the blocks are fitted together in places at irr^- — e 
gular angles, or, where interstices have been left, they a- ^re 
fitted in with smaller stones, nicely inserted, but tl^He 
courses of masonry are parallel throughout the whole of 
the ruins.'" The best-preserved piece of wall is that at t^Sie 
south-west angle, where seven courses remain, overloc^^- 
ing a deep hollow in the rock', which seems to have bees I 
excavated for a quarry. In the other walls there are 
square towers at intervals, but the northern and eastern 
sides seem to have been hardly at all defended : the cntire=^ 
circuit cannot be much more than half a miie ; the whol^^ 
position very closely resembles that of Rhamnus, in th^^^ 
neighbourhood of Marathon. Near the precipices atS^^ 
the eastern end there is a small modern chapel of St — -^ 
Geot^e. built of stones rudely put together. There can^^ 
be little doubt that this place represents the Casthansea-^ 
of antiquity, which is the only town besides Melibtea-^ 
mentioned by Strabo" as being on this side of Pelion,-*^ 
and is named by Herodotus in his account of the destruc--"^ 
tion of Xerxes' fleet on this ironbound coast. •* The^^ 

" It hfl-s generally been Ihought Ihsl, where llie blocks are buill id irr^n — ■ -* 
larly in the manner just described, it is a sign of greater antiquity in the^ '' 
constnielion, and walls of this sort have received the miines of Cyclopiars^c^ 
and Pelosgic ; but in renlity the diflfcrence between these walls and otbectf^ — ■ 
of more regular construction is to be ntlribuled almost entirely to the natnt^ ~ 
of Ihe stone employed, the polygonal form of the blocks in the one cas— ^^ 

being caused by Ihe hard ind jagged character so often found in the limi ■ ^' 

stone of Greece, which was at once irregular in its fracliu? and difficult d^^ 
working ; while in the other case, the r^ular cleavage of the rocks, or the- ~^' 
less intrttctable material, au^^ted the use of rcctangnlar blocks, arrang^^S^f 
in horiiontal courses, (iir Ross, ' Inselreisen,' i. i;.) No doubt in lot ^f 
times, when there were greater facilities for stone-cutting, the parallel system ~^K 
became all but universid ; but it was in use also at the earliest period, ax- U 
shown from its constant occurrence in the oldest walls in Italy, where tV^e 
material is mostly a soft tufa, and whose builders, be it remembered, w^" 
of the same Pelas^c race to which the earliest Greek architecture is to If 
referred. | 

" Strabo, ix. 5, S 22. " Hctod., ™. 183, 1S4. ^^k 
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I men of Zagora, a town which is a day's Journey 

ber south, put in a claim in favour of that place, and 

port it by the abundance of chestnut trees in that 

rhbourhood, while none are found near KeramidL It 

e that the name of that tree is connected with Cas- 

I fact we are infonned that it was actually 

J from it;'* but ray impression is that so great a 
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[e had passed over the vegetation of these parts 
reen ancient and modem times, that arguments based 
ny exact correspondence between them arc of little 
To this subject I shall have before long to 
in. 
t Keramidi we took up our abode with the lame 

' Etymol. yiagn., ' quoted by Leake, ' N, Grwce,' W. 1,%1. 



We were strongly advised to take a boat 1 
go by sea to Zagora, for owing to the rugge 
character of the country, of which we hai 
some experience, this is the regular mode t 
tion among all these villages ; so that I 
hardly known, and it is no easy matter t 
This, however, would have defeated our ob 
to explore the interior ; and accordingly 
Zapti^ was forced to return to Aghia, wc 
vices of a Greek farmer called Constantim 
ligent man, and an excellent specimen of 
people of Keramidi. like all the inhabit 
complained bitterly of the extortionate t 
them, having to pay irregular exaction: 
addition to the regular imposts (Socara); 




r the summit, so that when we again crossed it, later in 
le day, we found we had ascended to 4200 feet. The 
round was excessively stony, and we came to no water 
ar five hours, a sufficient cause to have prevented this 
istrict from being inhabited in ancient times. During a 
ood part of the way we were on the west side of the 
idge, and at last we descended a little distance on that 
ide to the village of Kcrasia, where there is a copious 
pring. The name of this place, " the Cherries," reminds 
s how numerous throughout Greece and Turkey are the 
ocaiities called from trees, In every country, as might 
■aturally be expected, this is one not infrequent source 
>f nomenclature ; but here it prevails in an extraordinary 
nanner, proving, amongst other things, the completely 
-oral character of the population, whether Hellenic or 
Slavonic, at the time when these names were given. Thus 
Olympus we have noticed Carya "the nuts." and Lef- 
Locarya, " the hazels," and near Rapsani there is a village 
called Krania, " the cornels." On Pelion, besides Kerasia 
ind Polydendron, there is Kissos, " the ivy," near Zagora ; 
md among Slavonic names we find Bukova, Bukovina, 
" the beeches," above Monastir, Arachova, " the nuts," on 
ihe side of Parnassus, Navarino," " the maples," Vervena, 
■'the willows," and others. If the reader will take the 
trouble to examine the modem district of Laconia in 
Kiepert's map of Greece, he will find that out of a very 
moderate number of names the following have a similar 
derivation :— Castania, from the chestnut, Platanaki and 

" Olhcr EljiDiilojjies have been s^uggested for this name ; 'ABaptynr, as 
liaving been the supposed seat of an Avar colony (Finlay's ' Greece under 
(be Romans,' p. 418) ; 'OfiipJva, from Ibe (act thut its castle was built in 
ll*e tbirteeath century by Nicolas de Saint Omer (Clark's ' Peloponnesus,' 
». 33$). The derivatjon liomjarvr, the Slavonic for " maple-lree," it per- 
mpsthe more probable, ns follovring the more usual analogy. In all cases 
>^ Gndc r bai been preHxed. 
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questions about various European languages, about thr:C J[ 
words that corresponded in them, and the possibility <» — 
an original connexion between them — a subject whici^f /, 
would hardly be found to interest many English farmei*-^^ 
When we spoke to him of the ruins we had visited on tlf -^i 
day before, he told us the tradition at Kcramidi was the— :^ 
they had been destroyed by the Pope of Rome — a sttezriDr^ 
which shows, like that which I have before mentioned a, 
existing on Athos, how widespread the idea of some si^^a^j 
invasion is in the ^gcan. As to vampires and simSj^tr \ 
apparitions, he did not believe in them, but most of -tAe T 
people in this country did : every village along the coast | 
of Pelion, he said, was haunted by a vrykolaka of its own * \ 
with one exception — and that was the village of Sklithrc^- 
which was situated high up on the mountain-side betwee ^\ 
Polydendron and Keramidi, From him also we learn e^^^ 
that the oak in these parts is called %kv%pov, as being th^^ 
ttecfar excc/Ieru-e;" this is one among many instances i^*" 
modern Greek of a generic name being used specifically^ ^, 
for the most marked class that falls under it, as " beast "^ 
in English commonly signifies " bullock." The modcr^^ "^ 
Greek for a horse, oKoyov (as being the most importan^*^ 
"irrational animal"), is a well-known instance; pi^iip::^^^^' 
also, the word for madder, is similarly the root/ar cxce.^^'' 
Icnce. Colonel Leake somewhere mentions that in th"^'-' 
islands, where there are no horses, donkeys are calleis^^ 
Trpa7/iaT-a, "facts," or "possessions;" but in reali-^J" 
throughout the district which we have been traversing L'^^e 
word Trpayfui (pronounced pramma) is applied to ^i" 
beasts of burden, whether horses, mules, or asses, 
they are the most important possession. In the Crel 



'^ The same took place in ancient Greek, where ifvt, the trord ' 
"oak," originally signified "tree." — Max Miillei's 'Lectura OB \ 
Science of Language,' 2nd Scries, p. 219. 
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dialect lerij/ui, we are told, is used in the same way for a 
horse ;'* and /crijvm similarly signified a beast of burden 
in Hellenistic Greek. 

After descending some distance on the other side of 
the ridge, we at last caught sight of the south-eastern dis- 
trict of the mountain, stretching away in a succession of 
undulating slopes of fertile land dotted with white houses, 
beneath which there is a steep descent aJI along to the 
shoreless sea, forming the " harbourless coast of Pelion "" 
— the terrible Sepias, where so many vessels of Xerxes' 
fleet were dashed to pieces. Beyond are seen the beau- 
tiful forms of the islands of Sciathos, Scopelos, and the 
f:»thers which run off from the extremity of the promon- 
t:*=>ry. We were benighted before reaching Zagora, and 
ia..^tl to scramble by the light of the stars down a very 
"""caugh path, and afterwards down a still rougher paved 
^"•^aircase, which led into the town. It was the eve of the 
^"^^sstival of the Transfiguration, £br the celebration of 
^■'^-'hich Zagora is the head-quarters for all this neighbour- 
*^~*- ood ; and in consequence of this the place was very full, 
^^k-nd accommodation difficult to procure: so we were 
•- ^xiged in what was called the church-house, a place of 
"*^Tieeting for the authorities, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
^^ontaining a couple of rooms. 

Early the next morning our toilettes were hardly com- 
:5)leted when our humble apartment was entered by a 
deputation of the chief men of the place, mostly dressed 
in Frank costume, except for the fez cap, who came to 
express their deep regret that two English gentlemen 
<£uo eir/eveU 'AyyXoi.) should have been consigned to so 
unsuitable an abode, and explained that it was only the 
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■ Cttw,' i. p. 362. 
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lateness of our arrival that rendered such a mischantr* 
possible. When we protested that we were in betf^"^ 
quarters than what we were accustomed to, they rencwer^ 
their apologies, and begged us to give them an oppo<" 
tunity of making some amends by spending the festiv; 
with them, and taking up our abode in one of thef - 
families. To the first part of their request we gladl^^' 
acceded, but we valued our liberty too much readily tC^^-^ 
give in to the latter. However, the chief medical man— ^*' 
Dr. Fronimos. pressed us so urgently to come to hi^^* 
house, which was allowed by common agreement to b^^* 
the best in the place, that we found we could not persis^*^ 
further in our refusal without giving offence, and wenW "• 
accordingly. We had no reason to repent of doing so^^r 
for it was superior to any dwelling-house that we hac=l 
seen out of the great cities of Turkey — spacious, airj^'^, 
and free from furniture, except the hard cushions wit -li 
which the divans were covered. With true Orient^3il 

politeness we were left to ourselves during the grealt .t 

part of the day on a balcony commanding a dehcioK-^>s 
view of the isles of Greece, and the grand peak of Athc 
here nearly 80 miles distant, which coutd not fail 
occupy our thoughts, as it was the anniversary of tlie I 
day when, four years before, we had stood on its sumn-»it 1 
The hottest part of the day all along this coast is from , 
seven till ten in the morning, when the sun is in the ea-St; j 
after that time the sea-breeze rises, which they call the 
H el les pontine, and which no doubt corresponds to tbe 1 
Etesian winds of classical authors, as those were said Co | 
blow during August. 

The village of Zagora is situated in the midst of > j 
forest of chestnuts on the steep mountain-side ; and J 
though with the adjoining village of Fori it numbers 8 
houses, and therefore secnvs rather to deserve the name I 
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»f a town, yet it is really a lai^e village, all the houses 
»eing separate and surrounded by trees, so that it 
preads irregularly over a very wide space of ground, 
anging from twelve to fifteen hundred feet above the 
■ea. Its exports are siik and oil, of the former of which 
t500 okes. and of the lattur 6000 okes and upwards are 
Lnnually exported. All the commerce passes by way of 
fc'olo at the western foot of Pelion, for the scala, below 
^lie viliage is considered unsafe as a landing place, as 
well it may, if, as Leake conjectures, it represents Ipni," 
:lie scene of the greatest destruction of Xerxes' fleet. The 
remoteness of the place is implied by the name Zagora, 
a Slavonic word signifying " behind the mountain," which 
is found in several other parts of Turkey applied to 
districts in a corresponding position, such, for instance, 
as that behind Pindus, to the north-west of the Zygos 
pass and Metzovo ; and that behind the Balkan, relatively 
to Bulgaria — the district of Sophia and Philippopolis. 
But the wealth of the place depends mainly on its long 
standing commercial connection with foreign countries. 
Formerly, indeed, its inhabitants were much occupied in 
the manufacture of the cloth called skiitia, and that which 
*as made here is said to have been finer than any produced 
elsewhere ; this, however, like all the other manufactures of 
this district, has now come to an end. The mine also of 
•nixed lead and silver, which some years ago was worked 
nere by a company of Constantinople merchants and 
''tilers, and managed by Englishmen residing on the 
Spot, has now been given up, not in consequence of a 
'iilure in the supply of ore, but from want of capital to 
wrry it on. But a large number of persons belonging to 
'V families of Zagora have been for many generations, 
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and are still, engaged in trade abroad, including many 
of the wealthiest Greek merchants in Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Alexandria, and in many of the ports of 
western Europe, Of these latter few return, as ihey 
become enamoured of European life ; but notwith- 
standing this, they do not forget the place of their birtii; 
thus there are two schools at Zagora — one a higber of 
Hellenic school for boys, where they are taught Latin 
and the ancient Greek classics, the other for the educa- 
tion of girls — both of which are wholly supported by * 
rich merchant in England. But that the majority O" 
them still regard tliis as their home, we had oculat 
demonstration in the multitude of Smyrniote an^ 
Alexandrian merchants and shopkeepers in Frank dtess, 
of whom the place was full at the time of our visi'i 
these had escaped from the cholera that was then raginS 
in those cities, and had taken the opportunity of revisitii^ 
their families. 

The flourishing condition, not only of this village, birt 
of all the twenty-four townships of which the district ™ 
Pelion, or Magnesia, as it is still called, is composed, is ^ 
truly delightful and cheering sight inthe midst of the mwy 
miseries and general mismanagement of this unhappy 
country. It is confessedly the most prosperous distii^ 
of the whole of Turkey, and its inhabitants, though the? 
complain of the burdens laid upon them, are quite awai^ 
that they enjoy far more freedom than the other rayo^- 
Throughout the whole of it, except in one or two placC 
at its western foot, there is not a single Turkish villag*! 
and though guards or policemen of that race ^ 
quartered on them, yet at Zagora the captain of these 
is a Christian, The origin of this prosperity is pro- 
bably to be referred in the first instance to the fact that 
a large number of the villages are vacotif, i.e. Mahometaa 
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hurch property, and consequently exempt from taxation 
.nd inalienable ; the rest has been done by its inac- 
:essible position, by the fertility of the soil, and above 
ill, by the enterprise and industry of the Greek popula- 
ion, unimpeded by interference and fear of spoliation. 

In the course of the morning we were taken to the 
:hurch of the Transfiguration, to be present at the ser- 
1KS. This building, which from its dedication is the 
great centre of attraction on this day, dates from the 12th 
Century, and was built, we were told, by one of the 
Conineni ; in plan it follows the ordinary type of Byzan- 
tine churches, except that the body of the church lias a 
bay more than usual. The frescoes are ancient— much 
more so than those in the monastery of St. Demetrius, 
and rich in their general effect ; on one of the columns 
I noticed that the decorations of the capital were evi- 
dently imitated from ancient masks, a sign of a more 
Original and less ecclesiastical taste than is to be seen 
'^'sewhere. It is a very dark building, though the effect 
■1 ihis was lessened by the number of tapers, which, as 
i;ustomary on festivals, were lighted in all parts of it. 
••'-.i-t the church precincts were placed a number of stalls, 
^'here objects were exposed for sale, mainly consisting of 
silks, calicoes, and trumpery ornaments, which formed 
^ great contrast to those of some of the women, who 
*orc large necklaces of coins, or belts with shields of 
filigree work in silver gilL After we returned from the ser- 
vice, we had a second visit from the chief man of the place, 
^Ir. Gallopulos, a portly and rather pompous old gentle- 
"ijn, who had headed the deputation that waited on us 
m the morning. He is considered a very wealthy man, 
fur besides considerable business as a merchant, in which 
opacity he has dealings with firms in England and clse- 

thc possesses lands M Volo and in Greece. ^N\\el\ 
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we enquired of him about the library established here at 
the end of the last century by one of their fellow towns- 
men called John Prinko, he answered that there was little 
in it of any value, and that the few German and FrenA 
books it contained are not read : indeed, he led us to 
believe that no one at Zagora speaks anything but 
Greek, though we were afterwards informed at Volo that 
he himself speaks a little French, and that Dr. Fronimos 
can, at all events, write Italian. He evidently prided 
himself on the purity of his Neo-Hellenic, as the re- 
generated language of modem Greece is called to dis- 
tinguish it from the vulgar Romaic; and as the last 
improvement in pronunciation he mentioned, that in 
literary circles at Athens a distinction is beginning to be 
introduced between the v and the other e sounds, with 
which it has hitherto been confused, so that it should be 
pronounced like ;/ in French, which was probably the 
sound it represented in ancient Greek. 

The progress which has been made in improving this 
language by eliminating all Turkish words, expurgating 
barbarous forms, and enriching the vocabulary, is truly 
wonderful ; and there can be little doubt that it will 
ultimately be made an admirable vehicle of thought, 
from its plastic nature, its capability of forming new 

• 

words to express new ideas by derivation and composi* 
tion, and the resources it has to draw from in the ancient 
tongue. Especially will this be the case, if while the 
system of inflections is in great measure restored to its 
original purity, the analytic form of syntax which it has 
in common with other modern European languages, is 
not sacrificed. But these advantages have their corrc^ 
sponding drawbacks, arising especially from the rapidit/ 
with which the change has taken place. To pass ove^ 
the affectation of numerous ^Vvtases and forms of speeds 
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evidently adopted from French modes of expression, the 
"act is, that what has been effected elsewhere by litera- 
lure in the course of several centuries in the way of 
establishing a standard and pruning away deformities 
bas here been done in thirty or forty years. The con- 
sequence is, that members of the same race are already 
speaking almost different languages; and if the process 
goes on with the same rapidity, there is a danger of a 
line of demarcation being drawn between the upper and 
lower classes almost as strong as that which separated 
our Norman and Saxon forefathers. An intelligent 
French merchant, who had resided many years in Thes- 
saly, and other provinces where Greek is spoken, and 
could converse fluently with the natives, having learnt 
the language by ear, assured me that he had great diffi- 
culty in understanding a Greek newspaper ; and we 
ourselves, when at a later period of our tour we entered 
the kingdom of Greece and conversed with Athenians 
and others of the educated class, were surprised to find 
that some of the most ordinary words, which we had 
heard in daily use, were unintelligible to them, and that 
*e were forced to replace them by synonyms drawn 
from the ancient language. The older generation, it is 
Iru^ from having once known something of the Romaic, 
generally understand it, though they ignore and despise 
it; but as to the younger Athenians, I really beheve 
they would have greater difficulty in communicating with 
the Greek peasants in Turkey, and even in their own 
wuntry, than foreigners with a superficial knowledge of 
the language acquired in the mountain districts." 

'' II may be well to mention, for the iofannation of fuliire Inivellcis, that 
i . irditiaty inmlem Greek grammars ore, for the rcBsons given above, of 
-Jipamivcly Utile u;* to persotn visiting the interior. The best so^ 
1 tluil I CM make on iJiis iulyecl is lo procure a grammar pnWi\s\ic4 
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In the evening wc went to see the dancing, which hi 
been kept up, to the sound of a drum and two clarionel 
ever since the morning service. The scene of it was s 
open space behind the church, with a circular paved arc 
like that of a threshing floor. The accessaries of th 
were admirably picturesque: all round it rose enormoi 
plane-trees, and in front was a view of the sea and islanc 
in contrast with the cupola of the church and one grar 
tapering cypress, \\'hile behind, where the ground is stee 
the women were arranged all together on the slopes 
a semicircle, like the spectators in an ancient theati 
The men stood round the area, and the whole assembla] 
was very large, multitudes having come by sea from 
villages of Pelion for a long way round. It was co 
sequently an excellent opportunity for studying t 
physiognomy of the people of the district : many of t 
men were tall of stature, and a few of the women «■« 
good looking, but the Bulgarian cast of face decided 
predominated amongst them, though a fair number fa- 
Greek features, and the dark Greek eye was far the mo 
common. The dresses were unusually commonpUc 
as the men wore the dark-coloured baggy Hydriol 
trowsers ; in fact, the only thing worth noticing in th 
whole multitude was the effect produced by the laig 
number of crimson fezes. The performance, too, W 
disappointing ; I never saw the Romaika worse danced 
on this occasion it quite deserved the name Byron gives 
of " a dull roundabout," which certainly is not applicah' 
to it as it is performed in parts of the Morea, whei 
a graceful serpentine movement is often introduced, ar 
the hands of those who join in it are linked very elegant! 

befoic, or shortly after, 1S30, when the old Itoinaic was univcrsnil]' spoilt 
tfic best are in Ginnan. In the way of a dictionary, I have foond aoBt 
use/ill as the sni all German aJni^Vo4. GicdtVjeiiciKi.viWUliedby Tl^^| 
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As a national dance, however, there is always this to 
be said for it, that it has the advantage of being easy, 
and of allowing a large number to take part. The com- 
pany is formed into a ring, broken at one point, with the 
ends overlapping, so as to admit of indefinite extension, 
even to the formation of an inner coil ; a step or two 
forward, and then a step or two backward, followed by 
one to the side, keeps the whole ring in movement and 
circulating. The largest number we saw dancing together 
was six-and- thirty ; of these but few were women, and 
those of that sex who did join, performed their part in a 
most business-!ike manner, and with a sobriety of de- 
portment worthy of a very solemn function indeed. A 
few of the non-residents in Frank costume took part, the 
most conspicuous among them being an old gentleman 
in a hat three sizes too big for him, and wearing a 
general appearance of seediness, as if he had lately 
turned out from Holywell Street : he danced most 
vigorously. For some time our host, the doctor, led the 
dance, which he did with grace and dignity. The men 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy it, and relinquished the 
scene unwillingly at nightfall. 

We returned home to supper, where we were waited 
on, not by the servants, but by the mistress of the house 
and her children, our host partaking with us at the table. 
This is the custom in these parts, and betrays the fact 
that even in this civilised community the Oriental feeling 
with regard to the inferiority of women still prevails. 
We found other proofs of the same thing. At Makrinitza. 
the most important village on the western side of Pelion, 
the attempt was made some time ago to establish a 
school for girls, but it met with so great opposition 
that it was ultimately abandoned, the inhabitants being 
afraid of their women being much educated. Again, at 
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and unrcmunerative; lui n onx. **xc*. 

dowry, and if she docs not, she becomes 
burden to her family. In consequence, the 
deavour to get their daughters married exti 
and when they reach nineteen they are loo 
almost past the marrying age. 

•* Herod., v. 4. 
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PELiON {contifiued). 

Crb View of Alhoi — Aflcient and Modem VeeeUtLon of Petion — 
AsOTntlo the Summit— View from ii — Cave of Chiron the Centaur — 
Descent IQ Portaria— Site of lolcos — Hill of Gorilla — Ruins of 
Demclriai — Volo — Ill-Irealment of Bulgarian Labourers— Excursion 
toMiiica — No Turks on Pelion— Homer and Viipl on "the Giants' 

Mouniains" ^ Olives uid Oil— Library and School of Antliimus 
Guc3 — Quaranline. 

^T would be hatd to find any sight on earth more beau- 

**ful than that which greeted our eyes as we rose just 

^4ter daybreak the next morning. Above the eastern 

**'Jtizon were spread clear translucent spaces of that 

* daifodil sky," with which our observant Laureate has 

•atniliarized us, but which nevertheless is rarely seen ; 

"^-id in the midst of them rose from the sea an object 

" phantom-fair," yet sharply cut, distinct and real — 

^lie gigantic watch-tower of " lonely Athos." We both 

tlought we had never seen so superb a mountain. The 

clearness of its outline and the delicacy of the tints soon 

■^ed away when the sun's disk appeared above the 

^ler ; but it was one of those scenes which, once beheld, 

ire never forgotten ! 

After bidding our hospitable friends an affectionate 

I farewell, we left Zagora, with the captain of the guards 

I fcr our guide, and mounted slowly by a steep path 

Wards the summit of the mountain, close to which 

e road to Volo passes. Below us to the south lay the 

battered villages of Kissos and Anelios, and beyond them 

beautiful slopes and gorges of the fuTt\\et ^iXK Q^ 
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Magnesia, with the islands, and in the distance ScyrC 
once the home of Achilles. The ridge of Pelion. with 3 
the ground for several hundred feet below it, is thick! 
covered with beech-trees ; but there is not to be seen C 
the whole mountain either a pine-tree to build a shi 
Argo,' or an -ash to make a spear for Achilles.' T^ 
vegetation of Pelion, however, is too interesting a subjet 
to be dismissed in a few words, as we have here U 
means of comparing the ancient and modern condition • 
a district in this respect. 

There has come down to us a geographical notice i 
this mountain,' the greater part of which is taken t 
with a description of the trees and plants which gra 
there — a sufficient proof that the Homeric epithet 
Pelion, "quivering with foliage" (eiVoo-i'^uXXov) was 
applicable then as it is now. From this we learn ths 
while there was a great variety of different kinds, esp 
daily of fruit trees, the most abundant trees were t' 
beech, the silver fir, two sorts of maple, the cypress, ai 
the juniper.* Those that I noticed as growing there 
the present time are tlie oak, the beech, the chestnut, t 
plane, the elm. the ilex, the olive, the weeping willow, ai 
the cypress ; and amongst shrubs the arbutus, the myrt 
and the laurel. Of these the beech is far the m< 
common, though the oak is found in considerable qua 
titles on the northern part of the ridge, and the chestn 

' iiiiV it rJiraiiri ni|AJav irttrtiv Tort 

Tjiflfltrffs irtfiioi. — Eur. ' Me(l.,' 3, 4. 

• nqAidJH /ttXliiv. — Horn, 'n.j'livi. 143. 

• This has been eironeonsly Mlrihuted lo Dicioirdius. Stt MfiH* 

Protesomena to the 'Gcographi Grteci minoics' (p. lii.), among iA» 

works the * Descriptia Montis Pelii ' ic given. 

Kinripiwav icol KApav. For the proof that thtse trees correspond to ' 
modem names given above, ice Dr. Daubeny's 'Trees and Shrubs of ' 
Ancients,' pp, 7, 20, 36, 42, 46, 
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covers the mountain sides at Zagora. Among the rest, 
the weeping willow probably does not grow wild ; nor 
Ihe cy-press either, notwithstanding that it is spoken of 
ss indigenous in classical times, for I have never seen it, 
fxcept as a cultivated tree, in any part of Greece or 
Turkey, though in burial-grounds and in the neighbour- 
''ood of buildings it grows luxuriantly." Neither the 
'napic nor the juniper came under my observation ; but 
'he most noticeable fact was the entire absence of any 
''ind of fir or pine. 

After this comparison we are almost forced to the 
'Conclusion that, whatever the cause may be, the change 
^'hich has passed over the face of the country in respect 
'^f its trees is very great, and generally, that arguments 
teased on the supposed correspondence of these in certain 
districts, in ancient and modem times, are of little 
^■alue. 

The summit of Pelion lies at a little distance to the 
est of the ridge, and not more than 300 feet above 
the path which we were following. We left our horses 
Dear a spring at its foot, and, following our guide, scram- 
med up its steep side through the beechwoods, from 
ich at last the bare rocky peak emerges. I had ex- 
led little from the view, for it seemed from below as 
the southern heights of the mountain would shut out a 
it part of it ; as we ascended, however, these soon 
it down below us, and the more prominent parts of 
fte ridge close to us only excluded a portion of the 
and the mainland of Chalcidice, leaving moreover 
^n opening formed by a depression, through which Athos 
'''as visible. When, at last, we stood on the top, great 
"13 my surprise and delight to behold a panorama of 
Col Lialte has remarked Uie same thing. — " NortUem GweM,' vi. 
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extraordinary magnificence, certainly superior to that 
from Olympus, and unequalled, to my mind, by any view 
in Greece, except that from the summit of Parnassus. 
The most distinguishing feature is the land-locked gulf of 
Volo, a most beautiful basin, wliich lies below you in its 
whole expanse, with headlands at intervals running out 
into it, extending-from the small town and closed harbour 
of Volo at its head to the narrow outlet at its southern. 
end, where the chain of Pelion, turning at right angles to 
its axis, throws out a long projection with a 
isthmus and broken outline. At the further end of this' 
is the isle of Trikeri, lying off the town of the same 
name, the ancient Aphet^e, the scene of the departure ol 
the Argonauts, To enumerate in succession the more 
distant objects, beginning from the south-east — next to 
the islands, which we had already seen during our ascent 
from Zagora, appeared the long coastline of Eubtea, here 
seen in profile, with the conical peak of Mount Dirphe, 
its highest summit, which rises behind Chalcis, forming a ^ 

conspicuous object ; then a succession of inland pieces of "^ 
water — the straits of Artemisinm, part of the Euboic, and ^-. 
part of the Maliac gulf ; beyond the last-named of which .^~:^ 
lies Mount CEta, in itself no despicable range, but here ^^-j 
altogether dwarfed by the huge mass of Parnassus, which.«-_^i, 
towers over everything near it ; next Othrys, a nobler* jjg 
chain, with the plain of Larissa, now much obscured by;,^*y 
haze, and Lake Boebe in all its swampy length ; further tc» ^Jtg 
the north the sharp summit of Ossa, overtopped by th».«-j)e 
broad but less imposing Olympus, and finally a portio- ■«z^on 
of the Thermaic gulf, and that part of Chalcidice whic'-nnadi 
projects- into its waters. It was indeed a scene of sar .mmr- 
passing magnificence ; but independently of its grandei^ u r 
it would be hard to find another with so many and =- ^o 
remarkable features of \i\st.otvca.\ \t^^et^^.. Ttw height of 
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the mountain was given by the barometer as 5515 feet, 
somewhat higher than the number 5310 feet, as deter- 
mined by the Admiralty survey. The fact that it is now 
always called Pelion. and that its Slavonic name Plessidi 
(from /s^Cf//, a mountain ridge), which is given in ail the 
laps, and must at one time Iiave quite superseded 
ancient name, is never heard, while that of Kissavo 

universally used for Ossa, must be taken as a further 
proof of the revival of classical sympathies and Hellenic 
■eeling amongst the communities by which its flanks are 
inhabited. 

When we had sated our eyes with gazing on this 
glorious spectacle, the next object of our search was the 
Cave of Chiron the Centaur, the tutor of Achiiles. Leake* 
^ould place this some distance to the south of this point, 
'r» a depression between this and the next summit, 
^■here there is, he says, a fine cavern. Its position, how- 
ever, is very exactly pointed out in the following curi 
Passage of the 'Description of Mount Pelion:' "On the 
Highest peak of the mountain there is a cavern called 
the Cave of Chiron, and a temple of Zeus AcriEus,' 
'^^'hich at the time of the rising of the Dog Star, when the 
Heat is most intense, the young men of highest rank 
^mong the citizens {i.e. of Demetrias), after having been 
Selected in the presence of the priest, ascend clothed in 
tiEW fleeces of thick wool, on account of the extreme 
cold on the mountain," From this it is evident that the 
temple occupied the summit on which we were standing, 

t* ' Northern Greece,' iv. 384. 
' In the MSS. of the 'Descriptio Montis Pelii,' ihe reading is 
'Atnioii, and not 'AKpaloit ; but in two inscriptions existing in the dii 
of T'dion, and copied by M. Mezieres, Ihe (ille of the god is 'Anpaioi. 
Tbii, token logelher with Ihe Baitableneaa of Ihe appellation, is amply 
'XfficieDi to juslify us in altering the text. Sit the inscriptiaiis in MeiiiKS, 
PP- 117. 118. 
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and that the cave of Chiron was near it Now there is 
cavern about 30 feet below this point, though it is no^ 

ruined by a fall of rock, and nothing of it is visible b>* 
the hole by which it was entered from above. Our guidw 
said it had long been in this state, but that old people 
who remembered it before it was destroyed, had told hiir 
that there was a flight of steps leading down into the 
earth, and that the sides of the cave were covered ir 
some places with paintings, from which we may gather 
that it was probably a hermit's retreat. This cavern i:. 
regarded by the people of Zagora as the cave of Chirorr 
and its position corresponds so closely to that jus 
described, that there can be hardly any doubt of itl 
identity. 

When we had returned to the place where we left oi_j 
horses, and after breakfasting by the spring had indulgts 
in a comfortable siesta (proving thereby that we did n» 
feel the cold, as the young Greeks of former days a.-J 
described to have done), wc commenced the descent 1^ 
the other side. As the view towards the west is n«; 
visible from the base of the peak, those of our compaK: 
who had not mounted with us had not as yet come 
sight of it ; in consequence of which we had the appcv 
tunity of witnessing a very remarkable effect produc=i 
by it upon one of their number This was our mulcts 
Yani, whom 1 have already described as a great dolt, a 
a most unimpressible being. When, however, the laVr- 
like expanse of the gulf suddenly burst upon him, !yi- 
beneath his feet, he appeared quite bewildered, and g^"- 
vent to his feelings in a loud and prolonged excIamatS.* 
of open-mouthed astonishment. It was a compl^ 
triumph of nature over man 1 From this point a rom-£ 
path conducted us in zigzags down the bare mount* 
side to the village of Portaria, which, notwithstandin 
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■length of the descent, is more than 20DO feet above 

■*^e sea. We may here remark with regard to Olympus, 
Ossa, and Pelion, what is true also of Athos, that their 
eastern slopes have always more natural vegetation than 
the western, probably in consequence of the former having 
a more northerly aspect, and therefore being less scorched 
^y the reflection of the burning sun from the rocks. The 
important villages of Portaria and Makrinitza, which Hke 
Zagora contain many wealthy inhabitants and good 
houses, arc divided from one another by a deep ravine, 
and have a picturesque appearance from their steep 
position, the numerous cypresses with which they are 
planted, and the separate arrangement of the houses, 
though they are not scattered as widely here as in some 
•'thcr places. The manufactures from which they formerly 
"Crived a lai^e revenue now no longer exist, but silk and 
*>il are still exported. The name of Portaria is probably 
*ierived from the Latin />or/a (which is naturalized in 
*^odern Greek), signifying the gate or entrance, as it 
Commands the high road of traffic to and from the other 
side of Pelion." while that of Makrinitza, another instance 
^f a mixed Greek and Bulgarian compound, is evidently 

L*Sken from the long line of buildings with which it 

H^ambers up the rocky mountain-side. 

r The following morning we continued our descent by a 
t*ath'evcn steeper than that of the previous day, Our 
Mitimate destination was the port of Volo, which lay 
directly below us ; when, however, we began to approach 
p^e plain, we followed a track leading to a point further 
^to the south, in order to examine the extensive ruins 
ailed Goritza. On the way we passed a hill which 
*ear3 the name of Episkopi, with a ruined church crowning 
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its summit. It is a singularly fine position for an olcz 
Hellenic city, as it lies at some little distance from th^ 
sea, so as to be safe from the attacks of pirates, anc^ 
projects from the side of Pelion, to which it is joined b)e 
a lower ridge, with a rocky summit for the acropolt^= 
It hardly admits of doubt that this was the site o^ 
Jason's far famed city, lolcos, the centre of many ^s 
poetic legend, for it is the only position in this netgl^- 
bourhood which would have been chosen for a town i.«J 
the early times, except the hill of Goritza, which was 
certainly occupied by Demetrias. Strabo says that the 
ruins of the place {for it was destroyed long before his 
time) were situated above Demetrias, at seven stades 
distance from it ; such, at least, seems to be the meaning 
of a somewhat obscure passage ;' and this would just 
correspond to its situation relatively to Goritza, for it is 
about a mile from that place, and nearer to the mountain. 
As might be expected in a site so long deserted, there 
are no Hellenic remains. As we descend southward 
from this, we pass through the village of Vlakho-mak- 
hala. the stream that pours down through which is the 
ancient Anaurus, which, according to the same geo- 
grapher, flowed close to Demetrias."' This torrent was 
the scene of a romantic incident in the life of Jason, 
which has been prettily told by Apollonius." On its 
banks one day, as he was returning from the chase, 
"when all the mountains and lofty peaks were sprinkled 
with snow, and the torrents descending from them swept 
roaring along in their courses," Juno met him in the 

' A ff 'I«*'(fct KOT/oifflWTai (iit in iraAiuau. tSi Bi Afl^nrpidJoj jirrA 
ffraJloBi InripKHTV tfii 8aXii-nis 'ImKnit. (Kramer suggesIS «al tS» 
BttAiTTiti.) Strabo, ii. 5, g 15. 

'• irKiialav ti tSi AiuiijTjjiaJot i'AcaupDi ^il, — Slrabo, til rufra. 

" 'Argonauliea,' iii. 66 stq., audi. 8. ^^k 
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guise of a helpless aged woman, and lie took pity on her 
«iid bare her on his shoulders through the raging flood : 
fcut in so doing he lost one of his sandals, and thus, when 
he appeared before his uncle Pelias, he was recognised 
"by him as the one-sandallcd man who was destined to 
overthrow him. The state of the torrents here described 
is very similar to what must often be seen at the present 
day ; for the consuls at Volo complain that the streams 
which come down from Makrinitza. Portaria, and this 
vill^e, form for themselves a number of ill-defined 
channels, and reach the sea at a variety of points, thus 
rendering the place unhealthy. 

The hill of Goritza is a conspicuous mass of rocky 
ground, which projects into the sea between two small 
plains — that of Volo on one side, and that of Lekhonia 
on the other — and bars the communication between 
them. No site could be more appropriate for a large 
city, which should command the approach to Thessaly in 
this direction ; and consequently Demctrias, which was 
built here by the great Demetrius Poliorcetes. was spoken 
of as one of the three "fetters of Greece," Chalcis and 
Corinth being the other two. It occupied a level on the 
sea-face of the hill formed by the spreading of the root, 
Ihathere runs off from Pelion, beyond which the rocks 
descend three or four hundred feet in a broad mass to 
Ihe water's edge. Formerly it was surrounded by walls, 
W its northern side is additionally strengthened by 
'lie formation of the ground ; for in that direction it is 
crowned by a steep ridge some 500 yards in length, 
■extending from W.S.W. to E.N.E., with an outer slope. 
'leep and rapid, to the plain of Volo. This ridge is the 
"iMt interesting part of the site, being generally a mere 
nanow arlte of rock with a wall all along it ; but at the 
north-east end it widens slightly, so as to adm\t ol \iu"i^- 
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ings. Tliere does not s^em to have been any cnclose^^^ 
acropolis, but on!y forts ; one at the south-west end, iaC^ 
two at a certain interval from one another at the north— ^ 
east. In one part of the arete there are two openings or^ 
breaks close to one another, and possibly there may aC^ 
one time have been a small gate of entrance in this part, ^ 
as the rocks have been cut away. At the north -east enu* 

end of the ridge is an ancient enclosure of blocks even 

with the ground, containing a small roofless chapel, on;= 
the north side of which is seen the mouth of a cistern, 
while to the cast an irregular hollow has been excavate(S 
in the rock, 22 feet square and 12 feet deep, in which 
there is a descent to the mouth of a well. This enclosure 
is the scene of an annual miracle on Easter Sunday, 
when the well-mouth, from being dry, becomes full of 
water, and continues so during the day — no doubt in 
consequence of some subterraneous communication with 
the cistern. From this place there is an ascent of 160 
yards to the highest point of the ridge, where the ar/te 
commences. A great part of the circuit of the ancient 
walls below may be traced, the conspicuous tower which 
rises above the sea at the southern extremity of the town 
being the only modern addition. The walls in the neigh- 
bourhood of this tower are formed of large blocks laid in 
regular courses, but generally the masonry is composed 
of small blocks roughly put together. On the level there 
are traces of an underground aqueduct, and of lines of 
streets measuring 1 5 feet across. 

From the ruins of Demetrias we descended to the 
scala of Volo, or the New Warehouses {KivoipM fiarfd^La), 
as it is called, to distinguish it from the Kastro or 
Turkish walled town, and from Old Volo, a Greek vii- 
Isgc lying at the foot of the mountain beneath Portaria. 
This is the residence ol cotvsu\s aui mMcWuts, and we 



^iy, a change which is easily explained by the fact 
*^-*iat, until lately, the building of houses was interdicted 
*».<re by the Turkish Government, Our countryman, 
^dr, Borrill, the Italian consul, with great kindness accom- 
»^odated us with a room in his house, though he was 
«3eititute of servants in consequence of the fever, which 
liad been very prevalent in the lowlands during this 
Summer. We could not help remarking, as we descended 
from the highlands of Magnesia, where every one seemed 
robust, and the number of old men was especially notice- 
ablt. that the first person whom we met in the plain was 
suifering from this malady. From our windows we could 
stc on the opposite side of the harbour the piers of a 
Roman aqueduct, though neither lofty nor of fine con- 
stmction, stretching inland for some distance : these 
bdoi^ to the ruins of PagastC. Close to the shore, on 
the Dearer side of these, was situated the lassaretlo, which 
had just been the scene of a lamentable piece of Turkish 
mismanagement. When the cholera broke out in Con- 
stantinople, there were a number of Bulgarian labourers 
in the place, who gain a livelihood there as masons, car- 
riers, &c., returning to their homes in Western Turkey 
^ lor three months during the summer. Two thousand of 
^Ltkese applied to the Sultan to be allowed to leave the 
^nlace, and he with great good feeling provided them with 
W * steamer to convey them free of expense to the nearest 
' port Accordingly they were sent to Volo, where they 
were to perform quarantine. But as no notice had been 
given and no preparations made, the lazzaretto proved 
wholly inadequate for their reception, and this vast mul- 
titude was turned out into the neighbouring country, 
which was hot and destitute of shade, without provisions 
of any kind. Here they continued in the greatest m\?ietv • 
K 2 
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until the consuls protested, and they were removed to 
the island of Trikeri at the mouth of the gulf, where thej^ 
had at least the shelter of trees. But even there so littl* 
care was taken of them, that some almost died of hung^ 
and the cholera broke out amongst them. About thr 
time of our arrival they were released. As usual, thou^ 
the original conception was good, the execution was a 
bad as could be. It is one of a thousand exampZes 
which show the constitutional weakness of the "sicJc 
man ;" and this, far more than absolute depravity, is what 
we have to complain of in him. In saying this I do not ' 
mean to acquit the Ottoman Government of more serioitt , 
charges ; recent circumstances have shown that it can j| 
connive at, if not encourage, acts of a most disgraceful 
character. But while, on the whole, we may believe il to 
be well intentioned, we cannot help condemning it of 
utter, irremediable incompetency. No doubt there are 
men of great ability among its statesmen, and some real 
and important reforms have been carried out of late 
years, such as the conversion of the kaimcs. But it is 
useless to dwell on these, and speak of them as "progress, 
when the general decay is proceeding at the same time 
at a far more rapid rate ; so that all improvements are 
but the mending and patching of a rotten and threadbare 
system. Skilful diplomacy, together with the adoption < 
of a certain number of European Ideas, may for a time 
blind other nations to the presence of a festering mass of 
corruption in their neighbourhood, but to those who have 
the misfortune to live under it we may be sure thai tb* 
Turkish rule will be productive of nothing but depression 
and misery. 

The ports of Turkey, and Volo among the numbcfi 
were now so thoroughly compromised by the choler*, 
that we had no hope ot estate mt^^out a. long qiu 
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^*ne; and the accounts we had received in the course 
of our journey of that established on the Greek frontier 
■Wf^ere so exaggerated, that it was almost a relief to find 
tbat the necessary time was eleven days. There was 
I nothing for it, therefore, but to make up our minds to 
\ endure this penance. Before its commencement, how- 
\ ever, we determined to have one more expedition on the 
1 sides of Pelion, and on the day following our arrival 
1 at Volo we started for Milies. a village about six hours 
( distant to the south-east, and the next jn importance 
' after those we had already seen. Our road at first passed 
round the rocky surface of the hill of Goritza, underneath 
I the position of the ancient city, and then entered the 
^J fertile plain of Lekhonia, which is covered with maize. 
**■ and vines, and olives. In one place the figs were being 
: dried in the sun, having been laid on a framework of 

t«ds. extended on upright poles about ten feet from the 
ground. The kharidji, from whom we hired our mules, 
*as a good-humoured, lively, vain Greek, far superior 
to most men of his calling, and a great contrast to the 
"^"^ dullard Yani. We had not gone far with him before he 
!« us know that he had accompanied Prince Arthur to 
tie summit of Pelion, and helped to raise the pile of 
stones which now exists there as a memorial of his visit. 
Two things with regard to His Royal Highness seemed 
lo have made a peculiarly strong impression on his mind : 
'he first was that during the ascent the Prince had con- 
tinually said to him " covdn. cm'cin," the meaning of which 
expression was an enigma to us at first ; but when he 
*ent on to say that the Turkish guard who accompanied 
them echoed it by " chabouk. chaboiik" (quick, quick), we 

a perceived that it was " go on, go on ; " the other was that, 
°n parting, the Prince had given him an English pound, 
*bich I told him M'as a princely baksheesh. ^^^H 



fVoIo in the distnct ot I'cllon tlia^on! 
bitants and is surmounted by a mtnar 
this is to be found in the position of t 
the plains, for the Turks have never 
in these mountains. Formerly the p 
honia was entirely Turkish ; now, hov 
are Greeks ; and even the Turks regul 
language. On the height above ap 
a medieval castle with a conspicuous i 
which, according to Mezi^res, formed 
cuit of defence. Still higher in the s 
the second summit of I'elion, betwe 
one we ascended there is a consid 
while, on the other side of it, the rid| 
slopes downwards, and continues com 
it reaches the sea. 

The depression here mentioned is t 
land" noticed as suited to explain tl 
of the Giants' attempt to scale hea\ 
Ossa and Pelio n. since the upper part 
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3ved upon him, since he places Olympus, the most 
issive of all, at the apex. As Mr. Gladstone has 
served," Homer's description is in conformity with 
; proportionate heights of the mountains ; among 
lich Olympus is the highest, Ossa the next, Pdion 
: least ; the pyramidal structure, which satisfies the 
e, being thus adopted. If the appearance of the 
Duntains, however, were taken into account, and not 
;ir size, it would be far more fitting for Ossa to rest on 
lion. 

From the summit just mentioned a great spur descends 
yond Lekhonia and projects into the sea, its lower 
)p« being covered with a vast extent of olive-yards. 
Iiere can be little doubt that this is the " greatest and 
ost thickly- wooded root " spoken of in the ' Dcscrip- 
)n of Mount Pelion ' as being seven stades by sea and 
'City by land from Demetrias." M^ziferes also is pro- 
ib.y right in regarding the stream which flows down 
rough the gorge as being the Crausindon mentioned in 
at work, of which it is said that it irrigates the culti- 
:ed lands at the foot of Pelion, At this time of year 
th this stream and those near Volo, though in the 
■per part of their courses they have a considerable 
pply of water, fail notwithstanding to reach the sea, 
ing drawn off, like the rivers of Attica, for purposes of 
ation. 

'Homeric Studies,' \n. 528, The two pasingcs arc— 



" Ter sunt conati imponeie Peila Ossam 

Sdlicel, alque Osaie frandosum involvere Olympum." — 

Virg. "GeoiB-.'i, aSt. 

riBia, wt{^ W «'. 
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When we had passed this spur, we began to ascenc 
into the mountains, and at last, after crossing a pretty 
stone bridge of one arch, thrown across the bed of 
winter torrent, arrived at Milies, a village of 350 houses 
which lies more than half-way up the mountain-sidi 
withdrawn from the sea, but commanding a lovely vi^ 
of the lower part of the gulf and of the mountains. Co— 
spicuous among these were Parnassus, and the lcC~ 
peak of Veluki, the ancient Tymphrestus, the Liubai:^ 
of this end of the I'indus chain, which stands at the bfc.3 
of the valley of the Spcrcheius, and forms a maflcL' 
object in most of the panoramic views of North Gr(cs-« 
Here, as in the other villages of Pelion, the houses are ic:= 
tered over the steep slopes ; among them were grovii. 
a great variety of fruits — walnuts, chesnuts, figs, gripe 
pears, mulberries, and peaches. The people of the -^Sko. 
were excessively inquisitive, and as I was resting xarsiM 
under some umbrageous plane-trees in an open space in 
the village, a crowd formed round me, and left me no 
peace from the interminable string of questions tiey 
addressed to me on every conceivable subject, uiti^ 
one of the chief men came up and removed them to S 
respectful distance, where they remained listening to oi» 
conversation. From him I learnt that 300,000 okes c? 
oil are exported yearly from this place ; but in making 
this estimate they are obliged to take the average o 
two years, as it is only in alternate years that the olive 
crop is good. This year we hardly saw any olives or 
the trees in any part of Magnesia ; and the same thing 
seems to be the case in other places in the Levant, foi 
Mr, Newton " notices it as occurring in the island o 
Mitylcne, According to him the explanation is to b* 

" ' Discoveries m V\w 'LcyaW.,' 1. ■J, 82. ^^H 
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found in the custom of beating the fruit off the trees, 
■nstead of gathering it ; so that the olive does not seem 
to relish the treatment which the old maxim prescribes 
for walnut-trees, together with spaniels, and some other 
beings higher in the order of creation. At Zagora wc 
Were told that the whole amount of oil exported in a 
Very favourable year from all the twenty-four townships 

P three million okes ; this year it would not exceed five 
dred thousand. A considerable quantity of silk is 
produced at Milies. and at Lethonia there is a silk 
manufactory. When 1 inquired about a place called 
K-okkaii. t.e. "The Bones," he answered that it is situated 
two hours further up towards the ridge of the mountain, 
and that, as the name implies, a great quantity of bones 
are found all about the neighbourhood of it ; but neither 
he nor any one there present knew of any tradition 
Connected with them. It has been said that a great 
battle was once fought there in ancient times," but 
the story has probably been invented to account for the 
ane. 

While we were at dinner in the khan, we were visited 
'ft gentleman from Alexandria, a native of this place, 
possesses a house at the top of the village, to which 
'comes for six weeks once in two years. He rushed 
our apartment, and in a series of sentences in broken 
-iglish, far too ludicrous to be repeated, begged us with 
E'tai importunity to come and pass the night with him. 
't was with great difficulty that we made our excuses, 
' ^'i^'ig at the same time to take a cup of coffee with 
'■'"I in the morning. When we repaired to his house at 
. 'lie appointed time, we found it very inferior to many we 
had seen at Portaria and Zagora, but it was delightful to 
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find a man so enraptured with his home and its ru 
pleasures, to which, at least in his present humour, 
would willingly have retired for life. In his company 
visited the public library, which was founded at 1 
beginning of this century by a priest called Grego 
and subsequently increased by another native of Mil 
Anthimos Gazes, a man of great acquirements, who 1 
travelled much in Western Europe. These two perso 
together with a brother of Gregory called Daniel, a 
ceived the idea of founding a college here, as a resort I 
students from various parts of Greece ; and this excellt 
project, which might have given a great start to educ 
tion, was on the point of being set on foot when, like l 
fiimilar one of Eugenius Bulgaris on Athos, it fell throui 
owing to the jealousy felt by the neighbouring townshii 
The library is said to have been damaged by tlie Tui 
during the War of Independence, and is now in disord 
and apparently not used. It consists of Greek and La 
classics, and some ecclesiastical works, together w 
books on mathematics, and a good many in French i 
German, though there were hardly any of the clas 
authors of those languages among them. The editi 
were mostly worthless, but there were two fine ones 
Ovid and Virgil, with verse translations in Greek op 
site. The same building contains also an Heilt 
school with about thirty scholars, of wiiich Ga 
was the founder, and in which he taught till the i 
of his life. His name, together with that of the t 
brothers, is still remembered and reverenced, as it ■ 
serves to be. 

We had now reached the term of our exploratia 
and in the course of the day returned by the same to' 
to Volo. There we found a boat, and crossed during l 
night to the quarantine statiow, m V\\e, \is.tk island J 
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Nicolas, near Mintzela, on the Greek frontier. After 
eleven days, not unpleasantly spent there in reading and 
"writing, we were picked up by a small Greek steamer, 
-which calls at that place weekly, and,. passing through 
-the Euripus at Chalcis, were landed at the Piraeus on the 
7th of Septeniber. 
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Joarnejr in 1853 — Departure from Salonica — Approach to ThesB^T- 
Larissa— A Grandee of Ihe Old School — Plains of Lorissa and Tnczl 

— Tiicak — Moileni Adaptations of Ancient Namts — Rockb of Meteor 

— The Great Monaslerx — Admillaiicc Refused — Monastery of SI 
Stephen — Rcmnrkablc View over the Pldin of Thessaiy — Fear a 
Robliera — Monaslciy of Birlaam^ Ascenl by the Rope and VA" 
Ballad on the Abbot of Barloam. 

I WILL now ask my readers to suppose themselves one 
more at Salonica, and to carry themselves back in tim 
to the summer of 1853, shortly before the beginnii^ <■ 
the Russian war. During the spring of that year we ha 
travelled over a great part of Greece, accompanied tb 
time by a third fellow-traveller, and with Nicola KomtK 
tegra of Athens for our dragoman. We had now jo! 
returned from our first visit to Athos, and were preparioi 
to ride across to Corfu by a lower route than those whid 
have already been described, passing through Thessaij 
and Epirus by the cities of Larissa and Yanina. It is 
this journey which I now propose to describe. The firsi 
part of the way lies through country with which wc ar< 
more or less acquainted, and consequently wc may pas 
over it quite rapidly, until we reach the western extremit; 
of the Thessalian plain ; from thence we may start afrest 
and penetrate once more into Albania. 

At nightfall on the loth of June wc dropped out of th 
harbour of Salonica. As wc receded from the shor* 
the city presented an enchanting sight, for each of tt 
tall minarets which vise horn, amtivi'^'te \\Q\is,es. -^is ei 
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circled by a ring of giittering lamps, as is the custom 
^uring the fast of the Ramazan, when the Mahometan 
)pulation indemnify themselves by the festivities of 
|he night for the enforced abstinence of the day. We 
raiched thera gradually lessening, until they formed a 
IcKcate bright cluster, like a swarm of fire-flies on the 
wriioa On awaking the next morning, we found the 
* ttiipendous northern precipices of the snowy Olympus 
full in view, and. landing at the Jcu/a of Katrin, made our 
way up to that village. This is one of the stations of the 
"'«;(/ or Turkish post, by which communication is 
maintained between Salonica and Yanina, and of this 
"leans of transit we determined to avail ourselves during 
'his part of our journey, which the buyurdi of the Pasha 
°' tht former place enabled us to do. In the course of 
the day a large drove of horses was brought in from the 
i^ountry for us to choose from, and when we had selected 
'he best, we started in the afternoon, in order to break 
'iiir long ride of the following day. In three hours we 
feadied the scala of St. Theodorus, which has been 
already mentioned as the port of Letochoro, and the 
place from which the wood of the monastery of St. Dio- 
"ysius is exported. From thence it is upwards of fifty 
"'lies to Larissa, but with mensil horses, if your baggage 
'^ "ght, and can be strapped firmly on, so as to admit of 
'fotting, the Journey can easily be accomplished in one 
"^^V- Accordingly, after passing the night at the scala, 
''■'^started early the following day, and skirted the coast 
^' the edge of the Pierian plain, until we reached the 
^tle of Platamona, the ancient Heraclcium, which is 
' ^ated on an elevation overlooking the sea. From its 
.^ition, and the lofty Turkish tower, which rises, together 
'*fl a minaret and a single cypress, above the white walls 
B enclosure, if Sorras a conspicuous object; X\ve toaA 
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passes through the valley behind it, by which it is sepa- 
rated from the mountains of the lower Olympus. The 
name, for which a sufficiently absurd derivation has been 
suggested — trXaTfia fiovij, or " the level monastery," in 
allusion to its situation in the plain' — is probably taken 
from the word in a.ncient Greek (TrXara/woi/) for a level 
beach or flat reef of rocks. Betivcen this place and the 
entrance of Tempe our course lay partly through groves 
of plane-trees by the sea-side, partly through thickets of 
prickly pailuria, in the direction of the ferry of the Pe- 
neius ; and when we had crossed that river, we entered 
the famous vale, and feasted our eyes for the first time 
on its beetling crags and luxuriant vegetation. The khan 
of Baba, below Ambelakia, afforded us a halting- pi ace, at 
the western extremity of the pass. 

Once more en route, we proceeded for several hours 
between the lower spurs of Olympus and Ossa, at the 
foot of which appeared numerous villages, the frequent 
minarets denoting the religion of these inhabitants of the 
low-lands. At last the open plain of Thessaly was 
reached, the monotony of which was only broken by a 
succession of marshes, caused by the overflow of the Pe- 
neius into the lake Nessonis. Through the-se a rude 
and slippery paved causeway had been made, such as is 
usually found in Turkey, in places where the road would 
be otherwise impassable in winter ; but in many parts it 
was so worn and broken, that we were forced to scramble 
with difficulty through the quagmire. Frequently we 
turned to look back on Ossa, which forms the most con- 
spicuous object in this part of Thessaly, for its conical 
peak is nowhere seen to so great advantage, rising from 
the mountains which form its base, and descend in grand 
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buttresses to the plain, Olympus, on the other hand, 
presents a far finer appearance from the other side, for 
here only its southern line of summits is visible, and these 
are rounded and comparatively shapeless. At length, 
after passing over a slight elevation, we came suddenly 
in view of Larissa, lying on the right bank of the Peneius, 
which is here crossed by a. well-built stone bridge, with 
numerous arches. From without, the place presents an 
imposing appearance, with its twenty minarets ; but 
within, like most Turkish towns, it is monotonous and 
dreary. It is said to contain 25,000 inhabitants, and is 
of importance in other respects from its central position 
in this valuable province, I n consequence of this, it is the 
head-quarters both of the civil and military governor, and 
at the time of our visit another Pasha was residing there. 
who had lately been Derven-aga, or guardian of the 
passes, in the south of Thessaly. The city contains 
hardly any remains of classical antiquity. 

We put up at the house of a Greek merchant, to whom 
we had an introduction from Mr. Blunt, the British Consul 
at Salonica. Here we were soon joined by a numerous 
company of Greek gentlemen, mostly lonians, who could 
speak either French or Italian. They were probably 
engaged in the silk or cotton trade, for a large quantity 
of those articles is produced in the neighbourhood, and 
exported. In the course of the evening one of them un- 
dertook to accompany us on a visit to Vassef Pasha, the 
civil governor, whom we were an.xious to consult about 
the means of transit through the country, as there hap- 
pened to be unusual difficulty in the matter just at that 
time. We found him a regular Turkish Pasha of the 
most approved type, thickset and corpulent in person, 
dignified and courteous in manner. At first he offered 

this oiin carriage to convey us to TiicaVa as a. ^a.-^OM.x, 
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which we were afterwards right glad not to have ac- 
cepted, when we saw the road over which we should have 

been jolted ; on our declining this, he undertook to pro- 
vide us with horses by the morrow, which might accom- 
pany us as far as Yanina. This was good news for us, 
as there were very few to be met with, in consequence of 
a large body of troops having just been despatched in the 
direction of Montenegro, where an outbreak was expected. 
Not only had all the Government horses been called into 
requisition, but a clean sweep had been made of all the 
beasts of burden in the neighbouring districts, to the great 
injury of the Christian population. After taking leave of 
Vassef, we proceeded to the residence of the late Derven- 
aga, from whom we had received great attention and 
hospitality on a former occasion, when visiting Thau- 
mako, his official head-quarters on the Greek frontier. 
He was a handsome, agreeable man, but we had learnt 
in the interval that he was a great scamp, and had been 
the bane of the district during his term of office, and 
that it had long been the aim of our representative at 
Safonica to obtain his dismissal. His last escapade was 
to carry off three free Greek women, and lodge them in 
his harem. The house in which we now found hira 
presented a scene of picturesque magnificence, such 
as is rarely seen in the provinces. The court within 
which it stood was surrounded by irregular woodwork, 
and lighted by a flaring torch placed within framework 
on the top of an upright pole, by the glare of which were 
seen a number of horses ready saddled, and groups of 
Albanian retainers lying about in their gay dresses. 
When we had ascended the stairs and passed through a 
crowded antechamber, a thick curtain of partition was 
raised, and we were ushered into the presence of his Ex- 
ceilency, who was seated, in ^uto'jea.Yv tnjtt.\i.w.e, at the 
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■ of the divan. He received us with great 
I reproached us for not having taken up 
ir abode with him: and after an interchange of civilities, 
nie of the barefooted attendants, who thronged the 
*'er part of the room, were dispatched for sherbet and 
ibouques. Evidently the " Robber Chief" (so we had 
ird him called) was a grandee of the old school, for 
; sherbet was served in goblets of gilt and elaborately- 
t glass, and the mouthpieces of the pipes were sur- 
inded by diamond circlets. In those days, before the 
^ of cigarettes began, it was customary for the Os- 
mli of high birth to transfer his jewels from his fingers, 
t, like the old Roman of Juvenal's days, to his drink- 
;-cups, but to his pipes. He introduced us to his two 
IS. nice-looking young fellows, the younger of whom 

professed to be about to send to England for his 
ucation. When we again descended the stairs, after 
ting an affectionate farewell of our worthy friend, we 
md three of his magnificent horses waiting at the door, 
hly caparisoned, to conduct us in state to our night's 
arters. Such honours, of course, are not to be had for 
'Sling ; for each horse is led by a separate servant, and 

ii.led by a separate lantern-bearer, and a liberal bak- 

■■•': is expected by all. 
i:.drly the next morning we received a visit from the 
-tchbishop of Larissa, a fine benevolent-looking old 
^, with a long grey beard. He had heard that we 
"c on our way to Tricala, and brought us an introduc- 
"» to the bishop of that place, with whom it was in- 
itled that we should pass the following night. When 
had smoked the pipe of peace, he rose to depart, and 

us free 1 ) start once more on our journey. The sun 
* already high in the heavens, and we had the prosiject 
! hours' riding over the parched plain, on w\\\c.\\ iVe. 
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heat beats down with almost intolerable force at tSa 
season of the year. But the traveller who is entertaioec/ 
at private houses must expect to journey in the middle 
of the day, 

Our party was now increased by the presence of fouf 
mounted Albanians, whom Vassef had sent to accompany 
us, as a security against supposed clefts ; we would 
gladly have been rid of them, but we had not the face to 
send them back to their master. At the end of two 
hours and a half we reached a flying bridge across the 
Peneius, by which we crossed to the left bank, and then 
pursued our course as far as a khan, situated near the 
low range of hills which forms the boundary between 
the plain of Larissa and that of Tricala. All through this 
part, and in fact throughout the whole of Thessaly, the 
Greek element is predominant ; so much so that the 
decrees and passports of the pashas are regularly written 
in Greek, since otherwise they would not be understood 
After a rest of two hours at this place we were again in 
the saddle, and the latter part of our ride proved moi« 
interesting than the former, as we were continually ^ 
approaching nearer to the range of Pindus. which Uy « 
directly in front of us, and from its fine outline, and the 
steepness with which it rises from the level plain, fornwd 
as grand a mountain barrier as could well be conceived. 
In one place we saw the peasants threshing the com bjT 
means of horses, which were tied together side by side in 
a long line, and then driven round and round the 
threshing-floor. Just at sunset, as we were fording the 
broad shallow stream of a tributary of the Peneius, 
the scene for a few minutes was extremely picturesque 
Our cavalcade, illumined by the last rays, as they shot 
forth from behind the dark mass of Pindus, stood out i** 
boid relief, the arms and sWvei o'tua.uv^'ttXs. ciC our guarii^ 
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glancing brightly in the pure light ; at the same time the 
strange weird rocks of Meteora were in view, standing up 
in the distance to the north-west. As soon as the last 
gleam had departed, one of the Albanians imitated the 
report of a gun, intending thereby to proclaim the arrival 
of sunset, and the end of the day's fast, and immediately 
lit his pipe, and commenced smoking greedily. It was 
an unwonted and perhaps superfluous display of sanctity 
on his part, for Mahometans by no means rigidly abstain 
from such things during the Ramazan when on a 
journey, and for the most part religion sits very lightly 
on an Albanian. 

At last the glittering minarets of Tricala appeared, 
and we trotted on until nightfall, and reaching the town 
M nine o'clock, rode straight to the bishop's palaca It 
was a quaint old structure, faced by a long gallery, on to 
which, as is usual in such buildings, the various chambers 
opened ; but it was more grotesque in its antiquity than 
any house that we had seen. The bishop was a fine- 
looking man of about forty years of age, with an open, 
smiling, good-tempered countenance ; with him we found 
an old Greek priest, the hegumcn of one of the convents 
of Meteora, who was also a guest. In due course supper 
was served in the gallery, the carved episcopal chair 
being placed at the head of the table, while three fine 
cats seated themselves in silent expectation at the right 
hand of their master. Like so many Greek ecclesiastics, 
our host professed liberal opinions, saying that he looked 
on Christians of whatsoever country as equals in the 
sight of God, because all believed in the Cross. He also 
spoke regretfully of the absence of learning from the 
monasteries on Athos and elsewhere. 
Tricala is a large and scattered town without walls, 
MWtuatgd at the foot of a hill on which stands a meivsNaX 




castle. Its name in ancient times was Tricca, and the 
change by which it has arrived at its present form is a 
good example of a process which is found more or less in 
most languages, but nowhere so conspicuously as in 
modern Greek. This is the modification of an old name 
in such a way as to give it a distinct meaning in the 
spoken tongue. We are accustomed to such changes 
among the ancient Greeks ; thus, to take a familiar 
instance, the brook Kidron is adapted to the fomi 
Cedron, i.e. "of the cedars ;" but with their descendant? 
it seems almost to have become a trick, for besides the 
alteration of Tricca into Tricala, '"thrice beautiful," and 
Scupi into Scopia, " the look-out place," which we have 
already noticed, we find Naxos modified into Axia, "the 
worthy ;" Peparethos into Piperi, " pepper ;" Astypalsa 
into Astropalaea, " old as the stars ;" Crissa into Chryso, i 
" the golden," and numerous other e.vamples.* Even the 
Italians, during their occupation of parts of Greece, seem 
to have been infected with the same mania, as we find 
them changing Monte Hymetto into Monte Matto, or 
"the mad mountain;" and Evripo or Egripo, the later 
form of Euripus, into Negroponte, or "the black bridge,** 
which name was subsequently applied to the whole oS 
Eubcea. 

After breakfast the next morning we started fo* 
Mcteora, which is somewhat less than twenty milc^ 
distant. Between Larissa and Tricala the Peneius makers 
a considerable curve to the south, but beyond the lattt^^' 
city it bends round again in a northerly direction, parallel 
to the Pindus range, so that at this time we had it c*" 
our left hand. In this corner of the Thessalian plain tlr^c 
Cambunian mountains, which bound it on the north, arxd 

' See Ulritlii' ' Reisen in Ciiit^aisi-A,' '\. ^, %, ^^^| 
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he Pindus on the west, approach one another at a right 
ingle, being separated by a deep valiey. at first about 
tN^xi miles in width, through which the river flows down 
from the mountains. Just at this angle, on the northern 
side of the valiey, stand the rocks of Meteora, which 
appeared to us more wonderful tlic nearer we came to 
them. From the end of the Cambunian chain two vast 
masses of rock, with perpendicular sides, are thrust 
fonvard into the plain, surmounted at a great elevation 
by a number of huge isolated columns of various sizes and 
sliapes, on which stand the far-famed "mid-air" monas- 
'f^ries. Between these again, though completely si!parated 
from them, another cluster of even larger peaks, wooded 
found the base, rises at once from the plain to the height 
"f about 8c» feet. The stone of which they are com- 
posed, and which must have been worn away by some 
iong-con tinned process of denudation, is a reddish-brown 
i^onglomerate, a kind of rock which is singularly well 
^apled to produce picturesque effect, and is found in 
^ome of the most remarkable scenes in Europe, — in the 
«ve of Megaspeiaeon in the Morea; in the Tajo or chasm 
at Ronda, in Andalusia; in the extraordinary mountain 
"f Monserrat near Barcelona, and in the Saxon Switzer- 
land. The scenery of the last-named district more nearly 
resembles that of Meteora than any other in Northern 
Europe, though the colour of the cliffs is different. At 
the foot of the central group of aiguilles, on a slight 
elevation in the midst of mulberry plantations, lies the 
village of Kalabaka, which we made our head-quarters 
*hi!e we visited the monasteries, This place is on the 
site of the ancient jEginium, as is shown by an inscrip- 
tion di.scovered by Colonel Leake ; it was a town of some 
"nportance from the strength of its position, backed aM 
s by ihese inaccessible rocks. Here JuWus Cx'aB.t 
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was joined by an important detachment of his forces 
when descending the valley on his way to Pharsalia. 
Strange to say, there is no mention of the extraordinary 
cliffs in any ancient writer, unless indeed they are 
represented by "Ithome the rocky" (\6wfvij kXco/m- 
Koeaira), which IS named in Homer in connection with 
Tricca. 

The monasteries which crown the heights above the 
northernmost of the two rocky tables already described, 
may be approached from below at one point, where the 
ground rises for some distance in steep slopes at its foot 
Towards this point we bent our steps, skirting the out- 
lying group of peaks behind Kalabaka, and when we had 
ascended for some time by a winding-path we found 
ourselves in the midst of thick brushwood, at the base of 
some of the outermost of the columnar masses. This 
covert, and the other thickets which are found abundantly 
in this neighbourhood, are reputed to be a great resort of 
robbers ; {forty thieves they were said to be, for the 
old Oriental round number is still regularly in use), and 
as a protection against these a number of Turkish guards 
had been sent to accompany ua The track became 
still steeper as we continued to ascend among the rocks, 
which assumed new forms at every turn, while between 
them appeared glorious views of the plain, the river, and 
the distant mountains. At length we reached a small 
platform of ground beneath the mass of conglomerate on 
which the Great Monastery of Meteora is placed. The 
sides of this were everywhere precipitous, and the ascent 
was to be accomplished by means of a net and a rope, 
the end of which hung suspended from a projecting loft 
right over our heads. We shouted, in expectation of the 
Bamc ready reception to which we had been so accns* 
tomed on Athos, especiaWy as %\e \va.6 Vows^tmN^M 
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K of introduction from the Bishop of Tricala ; but, to 
Burprise, no reply was made. A pistol was then fired 
^Riy way of attracting attention, but, though it re- 
Hbd among the surrounding cliffs, it failed to elicit 
j^-response from above. Our dragoman then com- 
enced an appeal ad rniscricordiam : " Holy fatliers, we 
>n't want your wine, we don't want your bread, we 
u'^want anything of yours, we only want to see your 
atery, and we have a letter from the bishop." Still 
s silence ; but, shortly after, one of our attendants 
rome of the aerial occupants peering through the 
igs of the loft, and immediately renewed the appeal 
V, holy fathers ; O, father Stephen, these are re- 
lable men, they are English milords, they are dis- 
nguished personages, they are of royal extraction " — a 
jmulation of honours at which we could not help 
lughing, and we thought of Mr. Curzon's description of 
imscif as first cousin of the Emperor of the Franks, 
lur position was ludicrous enough, for the monks felt 
iiat they were masters of the situation, which un- 
oubtedly they were ; but it was excessively provoking, 
nd all the more so when we found that the same panic 
ad seized the monks on the neighbouring height of 
iartaam, and that though we brought an introduction to 
hem from their own hegumen, they would pay no atten- 
ion to us at all. There was nothing for it but to try our 
Jrtune elsewhere, so we rode along the heights through 
wnery of the utmost grandeur, in the direction of the 
onvent of St. Stephen, which occupies one of the peaks 
f the other group. 

The position of this monastery is different from that of 
"y of the others. The isolated peak on which it is 
'uiit does not rise higher than the level of the ground 
l^d. but is separated from it by a narrow c\\a.sw\, som.& 
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60 feet deep, over which a drawbridge is thrown, af^^ 
forms the only means of access. It overhangs the pl3^J^ 
at the height of a thousand feet, and the views which ^ 
commands are indescribably magnificent, comprehendiI*S 
the weird forms of the outlying rocks, the Peneius, tb^ 
chain of Pindus, whose stupendous buttresses are hc^* 
seen in profile, and the wide expanse of the plain o^ 
Thessaly, bounded at last by the heights of Othiy^r 
which are sixty miles distant No one who, in d 
scending on the southern side of the Alps^ has 
beneath him—' 



" outspread, like a green sea, 

The waveless plain of Lombardy," — 

will easily forget the effect of that extraordinary expand ^ 
But this level is in some respects even more remarkable 
For while the Italian plain is intersected by dikes ar^^ 
hedges, which, however minute they may appear at ^^ 
great a- distance, have in some degree the effect ^* 
breaking up the uniformity of surface, here there is not: * 
single object to interfere with the one unbroken le>r^» 
which in spring-time is for the most part clothed wi^'* 
waving corn, and in summer presents an undivided ar^^ 
of dry and yellow soil. 

As we approached the monastery, having suddenly 
emerged from the neighbouring thickets, two monks, wl**^ 
were standing outside the drawbridge, on seeing ^^ 
armed company approaching, retired within the buildix"*? 
and closed the gate. This looked ominous, but when "^^ 
rode on in front of our party, to show that our intentions 
were peaceful, the hegumen came out and invited us ^^ 
enter. The drawbridge was a rickety concern, only 
about three feet wide, without any balustrade, and wi^^^ 
wide interstices between the etoss-i^lanks. Nicola, o^ 
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;oman, who, though a plucky fellow, had a bad head, 
lequired to be conducted across by two monks. Still 
worse was the plight of one of the guards. He extended 
his arms like a rope-dancer, stepping delicately six inches 
*t a time, and when he felt it trembling beneath him, his 
"cream-raced" look of open-mouthed horror was not 
Msily to be forgotten. 

The hegumen, a brisk little man with crisp brown hair, 
ushered us into a delightfully clean apartment, and made 
us as comfortable as possible. As for our Turkish 
attendants, we were determined that they should not 
pass the night in the convent, so we sent them away to 
Kalabaka, with orders to return in the morning. The 
"tonks appeared to iivt: in continual dread of the robbers 
'" the neighbourhood. In the evening, when we went 
^Ut to a point a few hundred yards outside the walls to 
Wake a sketch, they strongly remonstrated with us on 
"T imprudence, saying that there was every chance of 
"Mr being carried off. This was the case with numbers 
''f their own body, when they were forced to go to 
^■alabaka for provisions, and they were only released on 
Payment of a heavy ransom. Even the dwellers in the 
plain seemed not to be safe from their incursions. At 
'he time of our visit a gentleman of Kalabaka was 
•"esiding in the monastery with his daughter and others 
^f his family, whom he regularly brought there during 
the summer months for fear of these marauders, while in 
the winter, when the cold forced them to disperse, he 
returned to his estate. In the year 1831 a number of 
t-hem stormed the Great Monastery of Meteora, bound 
the monks, and plundered the convent. How they got 
»jp there it would be hard to say, but it is equally diffi- 
cult to answer the question, how the original inhabitants 
lied those rocky columns, and how the malet\a.\s •««ft 
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carried up of which the buildings are composed. Of the 
existence of these gentry we had satisfactory evidence 
after nightfall. As we were sitting at supper with tb^ 
hegumen, we heard a loud shouting and yelling outsid^ 
the walls, and inquired what it meant " Oh I it's of ii^ 
consequence," he replied; "it's only some of the clrft^» 
who want us to hand them out some provisions ; but it*'^ 
ill right, for the drawbridge is up, and they are on th-^ 
other side, so let us go on with our supper." Wethc^^ 
discovered the advantage of the position of the convent 
of Meteora, 

From the hegumen we learnt that, while there 
originally fourteen monasteries, there are now but 
existing, and only four of these are inhabited by mor"^'* 
than two or three monks. These are St Stephen, Hoi 
Trinity, Barlaam, and the Great Monastery of Meteoi 
The convent of St. Stephen was founded by the Emperc-— ^ 
Cantacuzene in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
contains fifteen monks, five of whom are priests, 
regards their constitution they are entirely independei 
owing no allegiance either to the Patriarch of Const* 
tinople or to the neighbouring bishops. Their decline ^ 
owing to their poverty ; thus this society at the time ^* 
our visit only possessed a few farms in the adjace -^' 
parts of Thessaly, and some in Wallachia, which nc^^^ 
they have probably lost. To the same cause they att '^^' 
buted their ignorance, for though they expressed a des^t^ 
for learning, they had no means of introducing ^^ 
fostering it Their rules are not nearly as strict as thc^--^ 
observed on Athos ; they are not forbidden to eat me^t 
and, as regards the services, prayers are said in the chur'^'' 
three times a day at ordinary seasons, and in Lent sev^'' 
times. In winter the cold is very great, so that th^ 
monsLSt^ty is often covered \v\V\v stva>N. TViat^ is said *^ 
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^Bb great abundance of game in the neighbourhood, and 
Hhrs, stags, and wolves. 

HSefore retiring to rest, as it was a brilliant night, I got 
^Rof the monks to conduct me to a point at the ex- 
^Riity of the rock on which the monastery is built, from 
Hpch I could get a view of the valley ; and the scene 
Hf^ I saw was truly sublime. The cliffs here descend 
^Miousand feet in an unbroken fall to the plain; far 
^Bow me appeared the dim forms of grotesque rocks, 
Bw beyond this, the expanse of the valley, with two 
^Ver streams of the Pcncius lighted up by the moon, 
*nd the broken outline of Pindus, opposite which on one 
S'tle loomed out a group of the huge black columnar 

Pses of Meteora. What a spot, I thought, for religious 
emplation, if such exists among the monks ! 
iier a good night's rest on the cleanest of coverlets, 
proceeded- to visit the buildings, which cover neariy 
'he whole of the detached rock. Owing to the narrow- 
ness of the space they are packed away with great 
""regularity, just where convenience suggests, and the 
"iposing order which is observed in the arrangement of 
■He convents of Athos is here wanting. The principal 
-Hurch, — which is, as usual, in the Byzantine style,— corre- 
'I>onds in shape to those found in the larger Greek 
"^Monasteries, but in other respects it forms a singular 
-ontrast to them, being almost destitute of ornament, 
-Xcept in the altar-acreen, which is very handsomely 
^rved in wood with figures of birds and flowers. There 
's also an older church, covered inside with frescoes of 
^ints, many of which are disfigured by marks of the 
s^ords of the Turks. The only relic is the head of St. 
^atalampus, a saint who was martyred near Ephesus: 
'Jie casket in which this is kept is covered with filigree 
HUier-ivork, and in shape somewhat Tcsemb\es a tto'^vv 
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surmounted by a cross ; it is a rarely beautiful work 
art. The old refectory is worthy of notice from it 
small dimensions and vaulted roof. We also visited on 
of the cells, which was scrupulously clean ; indeed cl 
liness was the distinguishing feature of this monas 
There are several cisterns within the walls. 

We had sent on a messenger to the convent 
Barlaam, to present our letter, and request admittanc^S- 
The hegumen had now returned, and sent back apologi^^^ 
for the treatment we had received on the previous da; 
saying that there were only two boys within at the tiim 
when we passed, and they could not admit us witho^ 
orders. We were glad, at all events, to know that 
should at last be able to ascend to one of these eagle' 
nests. Meanwhile our guards had made their ap;^ 
ance, and in their company we retraced our steps aloi^ -^ 
the heights, until we reached the foot of the rock OC^ 
which the monastery stands. The face of this is a 
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lutely perpendicular — an epithet, which though ofte^ 
applied to cliffs, is seldom literally true, as it is in thi^ 
instance. Looking up we could only see the end of th 
rope, by which we were to ascend, hanging from a bloc 
with a great iron hook attached to it ; but shortly afte 
this was let down, accompanied by a strong and capa 
cious net. The net was unhooked by our attendant 
and spread out upon the ground. I immediately seatec^ 
myself in the middle of it, with my legs crossed un 
me it la Turque ; but the monks called out that tw» 
should get in together, so one of my companions joinep 
me, and when we had been placed vis-d-vis^ and our 1 
intertwined in a marvellous manner, the net's mesh^ 
folds were collected around us and the hook passes 
through them ; a shout from below, a pull from abov 
and we found ourselves smugvu^ m rnvd-^k. There w 
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3 twist on the rope, and consequently we went round 
ai<i round at first, like a joint of meat suspended from a 
l>attie-jack ; and wc found it highly expedient to cling 
"f* tightly to the sides of the net, so as to save ourselves 
ffoni tumbling into a'confused heap in the bottom. Up, 
"P we went, with an easy and gi:ntle motion, and as we 
looked down between our legs the rocks, and trees, and 
^^P gorges, appeared to be receding below us ; until, at 
"^e end of three minutes, we were wound up to the 
'^lock, and the good fathers, putting out a hooked pole 
"^ default of a crane, fished us in. turning us over in the 
Process, and laid us in a helpless condition on the floor. 
**€ were then disentangled and helped to our legs. 
**ith grim gravity the monks addressed us with the 
^^istomary salutation of "Welcome to the end of your 
J'^timey" {KoKm a>pUrare), to which, when we had shaken 
^Ufselves into shape, we equally gravely replied, "We 
*''e happy to have reached you " (KokSx; tro? evp^ieafifv). 
When we looked down the precipice the depth was 
Appalling ; the monks called it 222 feet. The rope 
^'as worked by a windlass, and on examination we 
Miund it was frayed in a very unpleasant manner. 

Besides the net there is another way of ascending to 
the monastery, which is ordinarily used by the monks. 
In one part of the rock, where the cliffs are not quite so 
Jierpendicular, wooden ladders are attached to its face, 
Conducting to the entrance of a tunnel passage, which 
leads into the interior of the monastery. One length of 
the ladder hangs loose, and can be hauled up, so as to 
<:ut off communication with the world below. One of 
*^ur party ascended by this way, and experienced no 
•-"ipleasant sensation, excepting a slightly uncomfortable 
"^"'iiration of the suspended joints. He was followed by 
-" icola, -who could not make up his mind to t\\c ne^., a-Vii. 
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in reality chose the more difficult process. When he 
had reached a narrow ledge of rock, at a considerable 
elevation, he stopped to take off his boots, which were 
slippery ; and for some time we were frightened about 
him, knowing that he had not a good head : soon, 
however, he was able to start again, and, with some 
assistance from the monks, reached the mouth of the 
tunnel in safety. Next came the turn of the guards, 
two of whom summoned up courage to mount by the 
net, and were swung up in the midst of the jeers and 
cheers of their companions, and promiscuous discharges 
of firearms. It was a curious sight to see this bundle of 
red and white baggage (for this was the appearance 
their Albanian dresses assumed when huddled together 
in the net) gradually ascending from below. 

We then proceeded to lionize the monastery. It takes 
its name from a hermit called Barlaam, who fixed his 
abode on this rock, and has since been enrolled among 
the saints of the Greek calendar. Dr. Wordsworth 
supposes^ that it was called after the Calabrian monk of 
that name, who was so prominent in the 14th century as 
an opponent of the doctrine of the divine light of Tabor ; 
and if this were true we should have the curious spec- 
tacle of two rival convents on two of the heights, repre- 
senting the two sides of that controversy, for that of St 
Stephen, as I have mentioned, was built by the Emperor 
Cantacuzene, who was one of the strongest supporters of 
the doctrine. But it is singularly unlikely that one who 
was declared a heretic, should be commemorated in a 
monastery of the Orthodox Church ; and the account 
given above, which is derived from Colonel Leake,* is 
far more trustworthy. In Russia the name Barlaam is 

'. ' Greece, Piclomi ntwi lieitiv^Vvje,' ^. loS. 
* ' Notihem Greece,' i"<. ^. ^*,^ 




not uncommon. The principal churcli is a handsome 
building, and contains some of the finest Byzantine 
frescoes I have ever seen. One, of the ' Repose of the 
Virgin," is especially beautiful, and the grouping of 

I the figures is truly artistic, a thing very rarely found in 
.works of this school. There is also an older church ; a 
(refectory, near the entrance of which is a buttery-hatch 
-On one side; a kitchen, resembling on a small scale 
■ome of those on Athos ; and a library, in which the 
'books were carefully arranged. Within a small ante- 
chamber to the library the sacred relics were kept, all 
being enclosed in finely-wrought silver caskets ; among 
them was shown a hand of St. Chrysostoni — a circum- 
stance which aroused Nicola's scepticism, as he had just 
seen his other hand on Athos, and did not much believe 
in two hands of the same saint being kept in different 

^ places. But the most original building was the hospital, — 
B. small square structure, with stone benches running all 
round it, and in the middle a hearth, over which rises a 
lofty chimney supported by four columns. There are 
also cellars of considerable size ; and in one part, outside 
the walls, there is a rough garden for vegetables hanging 
about the rocks. The passages by which it is apr 
proached are entered by remarkably low doors, and 
the establishment in every way gives an idea of great 
strength and powers of defence. It is now tenanted by 
3 dozen monks. 

When we had partaken of the customary refreshments, 
and presented a donation to the monastery, we prepared 
to descend again. This was the most exciting part of 
the whole proceeding, and bore a strong resemblance to 
going to execution. There stood the monks, our execu- 
tioners ; there hung the rope from which we were to be 
aispended; there, above all, was the drt;adlu\ a\i'y^a q\« 
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which we were to swing. However, short work was 
made of us. The net was spread at the edge of the 
loft ; two of us were placed in it as before, the meshes 
were gathered round us, and the hook passed through 
them ; and then off! — we were bundled out, and in a 
minute and a half had safely reached the ground. Then 
came our other companion with Nicola, who clawed 
hold of him in a convulsive manner, and gave vent to 
hysteric chuckles during the descent ; and, last of all. 
the bundle of red and white clothes, in the shape of the 
two Albanian guards. In the meanwhile we had de- 
spatched a monk to the Great Monastery of Meteora to 
request admittance, but they still refused ; and we 
discovered from the hegumen of Barlaam that that 
convent was in a state of great confusion, the caloyers 
having risen in insurrection and expelled their chief, and 
being consequently suspicious of any strangers. So wc 
mounted our horses, and in half an hour had returned to 
Kalabaka. 

The curious mode of ascent and descent which has 
just been described seems not to have been altogether 
uncommon at one period, and to have been in use io 
castles as well as monasteries. In the ballad of the 
' Beauty of the Tower,' already referred to, the mention 
of it is introduced. There the leader of the band of i 
Turks who come to storm the castle, having disguised | 
himself in the dress of a monk, presents himself before \ 
the entrance ; on which the following dialogue ensues: — 

" The pretmded mmi. — Open, open, thou door ; door of the beauteous 
Udy; 

Door of Ihe dark-eyed lady, the princess. 
7!x laJj.—Thoa art a wicked Turk, a Koniarate; 

Away, or they shall kill thee; away, or they shall hang thee 1 
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'*^,— No, by the cross, my lady ! no, by the Holy Virgin ! 
I am no wicked Turk, 1 am no Koniarate ; 
I am a holy caloycr from a monastery, 
I am dying of hunger; have compassion on mc. 
^^4'~There, give him the ioaf. Now, po about your business. 
^ — Nay, lady, suffer mc to visit the church, and ofTcr a prayer. 
^^K Open, open, thou door : door of the beauteous lady ; 
^^r Door of the dark-eyed lady, the princess. 
^^^. — Let down the hook, then, and take bim up. 
Wan*. — O no: my serge is rotten, and will tear. 
'^. — Let down the sack, then, and take him up. 
^««j. — O no, good lady, not the sack ; 1 shall turn giddy." 

Then follows the d!ttoiicmmt. The gate is half 
•opened. The pretended monk prevents it from being 
closed again. His company rise from their ambush, 
*nd the castle is entered and stormed. 

As to the monastery of Barlaam, which wc have been 
^iiiling. there is an amusing cleftic ballad, which relates 
^n incident that took place there, resulting in the 
■ibduction of the hegumen. It illustrates the ili-fecling 

(which usually existed between the clefts and the monks, 
tlh)Ugh occasionally, as at Sparmos on Mount Olympus, 
W find them in league with one another. The hero of 
't, Eutimios,* or, as he was popularly called, Papa 
Thymios — from his having been a priest in early life — 
'^is the son of a captain of Armatoles in the mountains 
"carTricala, and at his death succeeded to his father's 
office. This was during the lifetime of AH Pasha, and 
'^or a time he maintained the same good understanding 
"ith that chieftain that his father had done ; but when 
-"^li began to put down the Armatoles in other parts of 
^Thessaly, he revolted, and began to plunder and murder 
Hinrks in the neighbourhood of his district. At this time 

^^P ■ Sti Lcahc, ' XoTlhcn) Greece,' iv. p. 541. 
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he laid the monasteries of Meteora under contributioi^ 
and in consequence of their having supplied him w?^^.. 
provisions, though against their will, several monks fr^^^ 
each monastery were afterwards imprisoned by AIL 
Yanina, and had, no doubt, to be ransomed at a he ^^ 
sum. He was ultimately forced to take refuge in f^^ 
islands, and having been captured and taken to Con- 
stantinople, was given up to Ali and executed by Ji/nj 
after a variety of tortures administered at intervals. 
The ballad runs as follows ; — " 

" Ve singing birds of Grerend, and nightingales of Metzoro, 
Ye know the Fatbcr Thymios, the holy priest, yc know him : 
When he was young lie learnt to read his letters like a scholar : 
Now that he's old, he's shown himself a noble robber-captain. 
In every fort he set his loot, in every monastery, 
Except the convent of Harlaam ; there he could neicr enter. 
For it was perched upon the cliffs, high on a rocky colunin. 
He called to the Hegumenos, and once again he called him, 
' Come down, my Lord Hegumenos, we want you as confessor; 
One of our company is sick, his death is last approaching.' 
The atjhot took a taper-light, and in his stole arrayed him ; 
Then he descended to the court, that so he might confess him. 
' Long life to you, Hegumenos.' ' Welcome, brave Palikari' 
' Take off your gown of serge, good man, and of your stole ifiies 

Tis heavy work to walk in them; youll have to pass thnw^ 

thickets.' 
They bound his liands behind his back, and led hbn from lhe<M>mi 

Four of them went in frvnt of huit, and four of them behind him." 
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Hiai)iy_Bulgaxo-Wal!achian Kingdom -^ The Wallnchi of The&saly 
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'^ the afternoon of the same day we left Kalabaka, and 
Proceeded in a north-westerly direction up the valley of 
^"e Peneius. When we reached the river, we found it 
''^rc a narrow stream Rowing with a swift current over 
^ broad stony bed, and so encumbered with floating 
timber from the cuttings above, as to require more than 
Ordinary care at the ford. We continued to skirt its 
banks during the whole of the evening. The level plain, 
'vhich runs in for some distance, at length merges in 
* narrow vale, the scenerj- of which is extremely beautiful, 
ffoiti the height of the surrounding mountains and the 
'"xuriant growth of the oaks and plane tree.i. At 
"itervals huts of branches appeared beside the track, 
"hich proved to be stations for guards ; and as wc trotted 
along, two slim figures slipped out from each of these, 
^d ran along near us, until relieved at the next post. 
They were spare, sharp-featured fellows, in dirty fusta- 
"^llasand white skull-caps, and armed with long guns — 
picturesque characters, but suspicious in appearance, had 
I *c not been assured of the duty they perform. Somc- 
m^c after nigbtfaU we reached the khan ot Ma\aca.ss\, 
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one of a number of similar buildings along the road icovctrwrn 
Tricala to Yanina, affording nothing but shelter, brcadt» 
and arrack, but superior in their accommodation to tho5».^. 
of northern Albania. It was situated in a wild spo«"«:z^ 
where the river rushes by far below, brawling over tli*-:^ 
rocks in a succession of small cataracts. The sing-y ^^^ 
chamber, which was built above the .stable, was bla<=^ c, 
from the smoke of pinewood fires, and had a gallei^r^ =() 
open to the air, where we slept refreshingly. It was tt^dic 
same apartment in which Mr. Curzon describes hn -i/s 
robber-guard as having taken up their quarters, wh^^w^n 
he was returning from his expedition to the Meteoi^^ra. 
The village of Malacassi lies away at a little distance "to 
the north, and is occupied by Wallachs, of which racc= * 
lai^e part of the population of this part of the Pind '^^*- 
is composed, the settlement dating from the nth oasr-^^' 
tury. 

We passed a quiet night at the khan, nor were t^- *-^' 
thoughts disturbed by any scenes of fighting, unless 
was the campaign of Julius C.'esar, who must have pass- ^^ 
this spot when on his way to engage in his last gr^^^* 
battle. But had we been able to forecast the ever"»* 
of the following year, we should have seen this love^*^ 
valley full of confusion and bloodshed. It was now t***^ 
iGth of June, 1S53. On the same day of the sac"*"*" 
month in 1854 the khan was a ruin in the midst ^^ 
blackened timbers, having been destroyed by the Gre^^ 
insurrectionists, who had taken the opportunity of tl ^^ 
first summer of the Russian war to cross the Turk<^^ ' 
frontier, and overrun the whole of Thessaly. On tl'^^'' 
evening of that day it formed the rendezvous of t'^^ 
forces of the Turkish commanders, Fuad Effendi af*- 
Abdi Pasha, the former of whom had hitherto ' 
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™-«3CCupied in quelling the rising in Epirus. from whence 

"he had just crossed by the pass of Zygos, while the 

latter had arrived, in accordance with a preconcerted 

^lan. from the district of Grevcna to the north, in the 

upper valley of the VistrJtza (Haliacmon), where an im- 

pjortant engagement had lately taken place. On the 

following day they marched down the valley with their 

^lombincd forces, consisting of 3000 regular troops with 

^ixguns, and 4000 irregulars, in the direction of Kala- 

taaka, where the insurgent bands were stationed. Shortly 

tiefore this, the Greeks had gained the only success 

^*-ihich fell to them during the campaign, having routed 

^^ force of Arabs under Seiim Pasha, who seems to have 

^^wnetrated imprudently into the valley, and to have 

-^allowed the communication with Tricala to be cut off in 

^^is rear. Ultimately he was obliged to force his way 

Ihrough the enemy, leaving all his baggage and three 

^uns behind him, and losing several hundred men in his 

retreat, numbers of whom were drowned in the river. 

The insurgents were greatly elated by this success, and 

determined to await the important force which was 

coming against them, Kalabaka was the scene of the 

final conflict. One would wish at that moment to have 

been an inmate of one of the monasteries of Meteora. 

What a splendid spectacle must have presented itself to 

one looking down from those mountain eyries! The 

whole battle-field lay beneath, a thousand feet below 

them, and every move of the combatants must have been 

traceable with the utmost distinctness. And then, the 

strain of expectation, the swaying to and fro between 

hope and fear, by which their minds must have been 

agitated while they watched the struggle ! Did they see 

«? cross of light appear in the heavens, as had occurred 
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on Athos on a similar occasion ? Or did they behold, ^ 
Pouqueville ' relates that their predecessors in these very 
monasteries beheld, a horseman in bright raiment ami 
glittering armour driving the infidels before him over tJie 
plains of Thessaly, and vanishing at length amid tlic 
ruins of a church of St. Michael, whence sounded fortli 
the war cry of the heavenly host, "Hosanna in tli^ 
Highest"? It is probable enough that such portents 
were seen ; but, if so, the visionaries were doomed to 
disappointment, for they were to behold the discomfiture 
of those in whom their hopes were centred. 

To return, however, to the forces in the plain. The 
Greeks had occupied two positions : the one was at Kala- 
baka itself, backed by the great rocks, a post which 
they had carefully fortified, and on which were seen the 
tents they had taken from Selim Pasha ; the other was a 
point on the lower heights of Pindus, where a projection, 
running out at an angle to the main chain, intervenes 
between Kalabaka and Tricala. The Turkish forces had 
encamped for the night on the right bank of the Peneius, 
and in the morning, at a council of war held under a 
plane-tree in the dry river bed, it was determined to 
make a demonstration against Kalabaka with the regular 
troops, and send the irregulars to attack the outlying 
position. Among these latter the Albanian Ghegs were 
the most conspicuous ; and when they reached the spot, 
they carried the hill nearest the river by assault under a 
murderous fire, and then with the assistance of the rest of 
their party, cleared the other heights, sending the enemy 
flying in all directions. As might be expected in a force 
of half-trained insurrectionists, the effect of this first 
engagement, which could be seen from Kalabaka, was to 
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strike panic into the main body ; and when the regulars 
advanced, after fording the river, they succeeded in 
storming the Greek fortifications. The defenders retired 
within the gorges between the great cliffs, and there 
■naintained themselves for some time, but at last they 
"ere expelled from these also.- The blow they received 
'^n this occasion was fatal to their cause, and from that 
Qoie the Greek insurrection in Thcssaly was virtually at 
^end. 

About sunrise the next morning we left the khan, on 

our way to the pass of Zygos (" the yoke ") the Lacmon 

"'^ antiquity, by which the central range of tlic Pindus is 

«cre crossed. It took us about two hours to reach the 

^■"^imit of the ridge, during which time we mounted by 

^^ easy and gradual ascent, looking down into two deep 

™-lleys below us, sometimes towards the Pencius on our 

l'^*t> sometimes on our right towards its tributary, the 

^^'■eam of Malacassi. In some parts of the way large 

f'**^ts of beech and pine are passed, and from the upper 

•"•^ons the views are extensive over the plains and 

"fountains of Thessaly, the prospect on that side being 

<^'Oscd by the great Olympus. The height of the pass 

•s estimated by Boue* at 5063 feet, and even at this 

^ason snow was lying on the ridge in some few places. 

The summit of the col is striking from its sharpness, and 

from the rocks >vhich rise on either side of the track, 

thus forming a sort of gateway, through which you pass 

into Albania. In other and more important respects 

also — both as a fountain-head of great rivers, and as 

a point of separation of various races, the.se mountains of 

Zygos are a noteworthy position, so that more than one 

traveller has spoken of them as among the most remark- 
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able localities in the geography of Continental Greece: 
When Virgil represents the shepherd Aristsus as fol- 
lowing up the stream of the Pencius to its source, and tlicrc 
linding the home of Iiis mother, the river goddess, lie 
describes him as seeing the head-waters of ail the great 
rivers on the earth, flowing beneath the ground at this 
spot. He could not have fixed on a place more suitable 
to embody such a conception, as it is the birthplace of 
the five most important rivers of Greece. Besides the 
Pencius (Salampria) — which we, like Arista^us, have traced 
upwards from Tcmpe — the Achelous (Aspropotamo), 
which (lows southwards to the neighbourhood of the 
Corinthian gulf; the Arachthus (Arta), which finds its 
way into the Ambracian gulf; the Aous (Viosa), which 
we have seen flowing under the walls of Tepclen, on its 
way to the Adriatic ; and the Haliacmon (Vistritza), 
which pours its waters into the gulf of Salonica ; all have 
their origin in these mountains. Nor is it less remark- 
able in an ethnographic point of view, from the numerous 
races which here approach one another. For whilst in 
the plains of Thcssaly to the south-east we have left 
behind us a predominant Greek population, and Al- 
banians arc found in the mountains to the north-west, 
the north-eastern slopes are tenanted by Bulgarians ; so 
that these three nationalities would meet at this point, 
were it not that a fourth is interposed between them, in 
the shape of the large Wallachian colony, which I have 
already spoken of as occupying these mountains. If we 
may compare small things with great, it holds in Euro- 
pean Turkey the same position which in Asia is he)d 
by Mount Ararat, that great boundarj'-stone betweem ' 
three races and three empires — the Russian, the Turkish, . 
and the Persian. 

The_ western side of tVvc ^aaa '\s s^vvkinijly different^ 
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from the other, and its aspect is thoroughly Albanian, 
from the wildness and confusion of its mountain masses. 
Here, loo, the descent is very steep, and as you look 
down the deep valley below you, and trace the windings 
of the path along the sides of the mountahis, you arc 
forcibly reminded of some of the inferior passes in 
Switzerland, Upon our right appeared the town of 
Metzovo, built in ttrrraccs upon the hill side. VVc did 
not visit it, as it lay out of our route, but halted at 
a khan on the opposite side of the Arta, which flows 
beneath it. It is a large place, and its population, which 
is entirely Wallachian, amounts to not less than 5000 
soul.s. We have already met with members of this race 
in some of the great Turkish towns, such as Monastir 
and Calcandele, to which might be added Salonica, 
Larissa, and many others. We have also noticed them, 
dthcr in a nomad or settled state, in various parts of the- 
country — on thi; Scardus pass above Prisrend, on Mount 
Olympus, and at Vlako-Livadi on the western side of 
that mountain, and in the neighbourhood of Berat in 
Albania. They are also found at other places in the 
neighbourhood of the Tindus chain, in the valleys of the 
Balkan and other districts of Thrace and Macedonia, and 
even as far south as the Morea. But no point that they 
occupy can be regarded as so central, or so nearly repre- 
senting their head -quarters, as that where we have now 
halted ; so here it may be worth while to give a brief 
account of their origin and characteristics. As they are 
tfte kinsmen of the Wallachians,' who inhabit the 
Danubian Principalities, these also will be included in 
iny remarks we shall make on the race in general. 

* The term Willich, Vlach, or Vlakiote, is commonly applied bjr 
"Sllsh writers to tbc tribes in ThessaJy, Macedonia, &c., while their 
^^brea of the PnncipaJiQ- are usuaJJy called WaUacbkns. 
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though our primary object is to describe the condittoB 
and relate the history of those south of the Danube. 

The name of Wallach is not acknowledged by the 
people themselves, but, like the ordinary designation of 
many other races, was imposed on them by foreigners. 
At what time, and by whom, it was first given there is no 
evidence to show ; but it is found at an early period, and 
it is tolerably clear that it must have been given by 
Teutonic or Slavonic tribes, probably the latter. The 
word, whatever its derivation,^ is found, with slight varia- 
tions in form, as the title by which the Teutonic races 
called the peoples of a different stock, on whom they 
bordered, especially those of Celtic or Roman origin; 
and in this way it came in course of time to signify 
simply "a foreigner." Thus among the Anglo-Saxons 
Welsh was the name given to the Cymry ; and amongst 
the Germans France was known as Walho-land, and 
throughout a great part of the Middle Ages Walschwas 
their name for an Italian, and is so to some extent even 
to the present day. In this way the Frcnch-spealdng 
population of the Netherlands were called Walloons; 
and the Swiss canton, which contains the Rhone valley, 
got the name of the Canton WalUs. as being inhabited 
by Italian foreigners — a name which has subsequently 
been corrupted into Vallais. And similarly the inhabi- 
tants of those valleys of the Grisons where the Romansdi 
dialect is spoken are called Chunvelschen. The wonl 
seems to have passed from the German to the Slavonic 
tribes, and by them to have been applied to this eastern 
race, with whom they were brought into contact. Among 
themselves all the various branches of the Wallachian 



* According to Schafarik ('Slawische Allcrthiimi 
was originally the same word as Gatt, Cfll, lie, 
-ipplied lo tribe* of Celik origin. 
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wmily are called Rumuni, or Romans, with the single 

ftception of this colony in the Pindus, among whom we 

iw halted ; they style themselves Armeng, a name 

•■llich is difficult to interpret, though it may possibly be 

^ corruption of the same word. Those that dwell south 

of the Danube are frequently known by the name of 

* sintsar, an appellation which forcibly recals the original 

shibboleth." being derived from "tsints," which is their 

Pronunciation of "chinch" (five, quinqiu). It is, of 

^*:»urse. a name of ridicule, and unwelcome to their ears, 

^-s is also the case with the title Kutzo-VIachs, or " lam^ 

**^lting Wallachs," which refers, I believe, to the same, or 

**■ similar, defect of speech. The Albanians call them 

-r"JLban (which Is the Turkish word for "shepherd") on 

"*-Qcount of the pastoral habits of a great part of the 

*^*~ibe ; they also use the name Agoghi,* which is probably 

^-pplicd only to those who exercise the trade of carriers. 

The name of Rumuni, which this people apply to 
"ttemselves. though it at once indicates a Roman con- 
**ection, does not necessarily prove that they were de- 
scended from the Romans. The same title was assumed 
Viy other peoples who were admitted to the Roman fran- 
cJiise — a fact of which we are sufficiently reminded by 
their neighbours, the modern Greeks, calling themselves 
tythis name CPw/idtot), Indeed, it would be hard to 
find a stronger proof of the value that at one time 
attached to the expression "civis Romnnus JK;«"than 
^e existence at the present day within the Turkish em- 
pire of two races still calling themselves by the name of 
"■Oman.' But if we want more distinct proofs that the 

' Sa above, on PiUrend, vol. i. p. 34I . 

' Id ihc Eoslem Empire, when Itte name "PaiMBifs was lirsC <iaeA, it 

^''''a lo have beeu adopld in order to express • further idea, vLt., that of 

'Chtijiian," j^ opposed to"EX*.iii', whicli had come to bear the meaivuv^, 

"PigM." — SaeHeOmtieT, 'Entslehung der RomaiacVien S¥tic\ve,' ^. "J. 
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Wallachs arc akin to the Romans, we have it in thdr 
language, which is certainly derived from Latin. On this 
subject it may suffice to say, that in the opinion of good 
critics it is older, that is, more primitive in its structure; 
than Italian, French, or any other of the cognate lan- 
guages, except only the Romansch of the Grisons. It is 
also found that the Latin element in the language is pre- 
served in the purest and most unchanged condition 
among the lower classes in remote localities ; a clear sign 
that it has descended from early times, and not been im- 
pressed at a later period. Another conclusive proof 
exists in the numerous customs and beliefs common to 
them and the Romans. Of these a considerable collec- 
tion has been made in the Banat in Hungary, where a 
large Wallachian population has long been settled It 
may be worth while to introduce some of them here. 

Amongst the Romans the " strix " or screech owl was 
supposed to suck the blood of young children ; the Wal- 
lachians apply the name Strigoi to a class of evil spirits, 
which are supposed to bear ill-will to infants. When 2 
child is born, those who are present are accustomed to 
cast a stone behind them, saying at the same time, "Tins 
in the mouths of the Strigoi." 

The plant which we call woodruff {aspcmla odorala) 
was known by the Romans as "herba matris sylva." 
" Muma padura," or " the mother of the woods " — a title 
by which the Wallachians designate a beneficent forest- 
spirit, who is especially the protector of children — is also 
their name for this flower. 

Thursday and Friday are still in a way consecrated to 
Jupiter and Venus, the divinities to whom they were 
dedicated among the Romans. During a part of the 
spring the former day is regularly kept holy, in honour 
of the god of tViundcT, X\v3.\. \\c ixvif tvcii. ■yi-a.d \va.U and 
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stormy weather. Friday, on the other hand, is especially 
observed by women, and is regarded by many of them 
"(ill greater reverence than Sunday. On that day they 
iVoid working witli a sharp or pointed instrument, such 
^s a pair of scissors or a needle. 

Amongst the Romans the Lares, or household gods, 
iTea- regarded as the departed representatives of the 
bmily, and were believed to preside over the house and 
hearth, in which character offerings were rcgulariy made 
to ihcm at meals. Similarly among the Wallachians 
•^ery family is dedicated to a saint, whose festival day is 
observed, even by the poorest, with the greatest care, 
fhe whole house is then cleaned, the furniture washed, 
ind a feast prepared, at which especial mention is made 
*f dead relations. They are invited to table with earnest 
Prayers and invocations, and places arc left for tliem, 
ivith covers, on which wine, salt, and bread are laid. 

Other ceremonies connected with the dead betray a no 
«s striking resemblance. A small piece of money is 
ftlaced in the hand of the corpse before burial, as a 
guarantee of the reception of the dead below, in the same 
wanner as the Romans placed it in the mouth. The 
Roman custom of mourning for the departed with the 
head uncovered is still commonly observed. One old 
"lan, whose son died at twelve years of age, is known to 
have gone bare-headed for the rest of his life, in conse- 
quence^of a vow to this effect. It is also customary, on 
the anniversary of a burial, to make an offering of bread 
and wine on the grave, the wine being poured over it. 

Other points of similarity had been observed as early 
as the fifteenth century by Chalcocondylas, the Byzantine 
historian, who remarks that the Wallachs — that is, those 
Cring south of the Danube — not only spoke a languaije 
like that of the Romans, but also bore a smgviVaT tcscto.- 




blance to them in their habits, mode of life, arms, and 
household implements.* We also find that in the Middle 
Ages the people themselves had a consciousness of some 
original connection with Rome, which was even turned 
to some political account. Thus, Basil, Archbishop of 
Zagora. writing to Pope Innocent III., in the year 1204, 
reminds him that the Wallachs in Thrace were of Roman 
blood ; and the same Pope, when negotiating with King 
John, one of the early sovereigns of the Bulgaro-Wal- 
lachian kingdom, pays him the compliment of saying that 
he and his people drew their origin from Rome.' 

Let us now endeavour to trace their history, as far as 
it can be discovered. The extensive plains to the north 
of the Danube, which form the Principality of Wallachia, 
together with considerable portions of the neighbouring 
countries, bore in Roman times the name of Dacia, and 
were not reduced into the condition of a Roman province 
until the reign of Trajan, in the beginning of the second 
century Anno Domini. In consequence of the wildness 
of the tribes by which it was inhabited, the depopulation 
which the war had caused, and the importance of its po- 
sition as a bulwark against the barbarians, who were 
already beginning to threaten the frontiers of the empire. 



* ChnJcocondytos, quoled by Thunniatin in tiis ' L'ntersuchuiigcn utwt 
die Geschidilc der ostlichen europaisctien VSIker,' p. 345. It is renurV- 
able, as -ihowing how liltie our knowledge at the races in the ialerior of 
Turkey has advanced within a century, that this book, which w»i publidied 
in 1774, is still in most respects our best aulhorily on the WaJlacIis soath nf 
the Danube. His infonniition with regnnttu their dialect was derived binit 
book printed al Venice by a person of that mce, who lived at Moschopcfc 
a large Wallach village not far from Ochrida, This place seems to bift 
produced a Dumber of men of some learning at thai period. About tk 
people generally there is excellent information in the inlioductian t" 
lichatl's ' Watachischc Marchen,' and in the chapter on their superstitioDS. 

from wliich are derived the nottus ot duiu ctutoms which I hare giitn 

above. • Ibid., p. ■}A%. 
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■lie Roman system of planting colonies in conquered 
countries was here carried out even more extensively 
than usual. Eutropius tells us that Trajan transplanted 
ti>ither innumerable bodies of men from the whole Roman 
world. That these settlers outnumbered the native popu- 
lation is highly improbable ; that the original inhabitants 
*ere driven out or exterminated, as some have supposed. 
B almost incredible; for all modern historical research 
goes to show that it is next to imjxjssible entirely to de- 
populate a country which is inhabited by a people above 
Ue condition of savages. But as the Roman domination 
oaly lasted until the time of Aurclian — that is to say, 
during a period of about i6o years, we have here a re- 
markable proof of the claim that Latin has to be classed 
among what Mr. Hallam calls the " aggressive languages;" 
in other words, of the power it possessed, from the com- 
pleteness of its syntax, the richness of its vocabulary, its 
historical associations and embodiment in literature, to 
overpower and supplant any weaker language that came 
in its way. The result of the process is the Wallachian 
tongue as we find it now : this at least is the only way in 
which we can explain the existence of a language so 
manifestly the daughter of Latin in this remote region. 

It would be an interesting task to trace the later his- 
tory of this country, after its evacuation by the Romans, 
*nd that of the neighbouring lands which were occupied 
V this population. But this would be beyond our pre- 
set purpose. We must now turn our thoughts to the 
rtgions south of the Danube, with which we arc more 
immediately concerned. 

At the time when the Roman forces finally abandoned 
Q&cia, a large number of the colonists who had been 
Established there, retired south of the Danube, and dwelt 
''^'Cae country' between that river and tUc BaVtati. Ks 
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their migration took place in Aurelian's reign, this dis- 
trict received the name of the Dacia of Aurelian, in con- 
tradistinction to the former province, which was called 
the Dacia of Trajan. At this point, however, they pass 
out of sight, and are lost to view in the midst of the Hood 
of invasions by Huns, Avars, and numberless other bar- 
barian tribes that overran the countries that border od 
the Danube. " The historian," Thunmann complains, 
" is often as unjust as ordinary men, in despising the un- 
fortunate." He could not have found a more appropriate 
sentiment with which to introduce an account of the 
southern Wallachs. Though there can be little doubt 
that they were the descendants of these colonists (for, 
besides other proofs, the uniformity of the Wallach lan- 
guage wherever it is found, whether in Hungary, Mol- 
davia, Thrace, or Thessaly, shows that it was impressed 
on the whole race at one time), yet their name does not 
occur until the eleventh century ; and after that time 
they are but sparingly mentioned by writers, whose pages 
are filled with minute details, often extremely uninterest- 
ing, of the actions of emperors and usurpers. To this it 
must be added, as an additional cause of their disappear- 
ance from history, that they differ from all the other 
races now inhabiting European Turkey, in the Avant of 
strong national, as distinguished from tribal, feeling. 
Though their communities have remained un mingled 
with the other nationalities, yet they never have shown 
any disposition for united action amongst themselves, 
and have been comparatively ready to receive influences 
from without. 

There is, however, one intimation at an early period of 
such a population being found in Thrace, from which we 
may gather that they had migrated further southwards 
to avoid the tide ot \nvas\ou. \t « iQ^rai \t>. ^ oiiMM- 
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^Ty^ told by Theophanes at the end of the sixth century. 

^^ that time a Chan of the Avars had overrun the East- 

^ empire, and after a series of victories, appeared 

*^ore the walls of Constantinople. In the meanwhile 

^0 of the Roman Generals, who had concealed thcm- 

^Ives in the fastnesses of the Balkan, succeeded in mus- 

*^ring 9 considerable body of troops, and were on their 

^ay to surprise the rear of the Avars, when their project 

^^as brought to an end by the following occurrence. One 

^f the beasts of burden happened to fall down in the line 

^^f inarch ; on which some one close by called out to its 

driver, in ^he language of the country, Torna, torna, 

^atre, that is, " Turn him rouncl, brother." The driver 

id not hear this, but the other soldiers did ; and thinking 

^le enemy were upon them, and that this was the sign 

*V)r retreat, they took up the cry toma, torna, and the 

'^x^hole force fled precipitately. The words might be 

either Italian or Wallachian, but as Italian soldiers were 

^0 longer employed in the armies of the Eastern empire, 

M seems highly probable that the men who used them 

Vrere Wallach inhabitants of the Balkan.^° 

Although the Byzantine writers were aware that a dis- 
tinction of race existed between the Greeks and the in- 
habitants of the mountains of Thrace and Macedonia, the 
iJame of Wallachs (fiXAxoi) does not occur until the year 
1027, when they are mentioned by Lupus Protospatha as 
serving i*^ the Byzantine army, which was then sent out 
to conquer Sicily. Later on, in the same century, in the 
reign of Alexius Comnenus, those who dwelt in the hilly 
country near Constantinople were well known as a source 
^f recruits for the Imperial forces, being hardy moun- 
taineers, inured by long exposure in their occupation of 
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shepherds and hunters. Two centuries later (1282) '«'' 
hear of the same branch of the tribe as having become « 
s and wealthy, as to be a source of fear to tbe 
inhabitants of the city. In consequence of this the em- 
peror Andronicus II. took precautions to get rid of them, 
and transplanted the whole people to Asia Minor, where 
ihcir numbers were greatly reduced by ill-treatment afld 
the severity of the climate; until at last the remnant 
wore permitted to purchase, with a heavy sum of monejfi 
their return to their native soil. 

Meanwhile the Wallachs of the Balkan had experienced 
a separate fortune, and with them the race rose to dis- 
tinction on the only occasion when they come proot- 
ncntly fonvard in history. After being subdued by tlK ^ 
Bulgarians, and again brought under the Eastern empitt 
when that nation was subdued by the emperor Basil !li 
they maintained themselves tn their mountain fastnesses, 
owing an allegiance more or less qualified to Constan- 
tinople. In the reign of Isaac Angelus (1 186), Iiowevtfi 
when they were heavily taxed, robbed of their cattlcand 
misused in other ways, they rose, under the leadership w 
three brothers, Peter. Asan, and John, and having made 
a league with the Bulgarians, raised the standard * 
revolt, and established what is called the Bulgaro-WallJ- 
chian kingdom, Its successive rulers contended wi''' 
varied fortune against the Byzantine government, but 
succeeded in maintaining their position in Thrace and 
Macedonia, to which countries for a time Thessaly aW*J 
was added, forming, however, an independent provintft 
with a governor of its own. The emperor Baldwin, ^ 
first of the Latin emperors of Constantinople, was cap" 
lured by them in battle, and put to death. The kingdo** 
continued to exist until the Turks made thctr 
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^ne, when in common with the other indepcn- 
mments in these regions, it was finally over- 
Its first founders, out of opposition to Byzantine 
embraced the religion of Rome, and introduced 
1 worship. When, however, the empire passed 
hands of the Latins, a counter-opposition pre- 
Hid in order to establish a connection with the 
stem emperor at Nic^a, they adopted the Greek 
rhich they have ever since adhered, 
part of the race which occupied Thcssaly is suffi- 
iinteresting to deserve an independent notice, 
of being restricted, as they are now, to a few 
in the chains of Olympus and Pindus, for several 
they held all the mountains that surround the 
^ plain, and for a time, as it would appear, even 
1 itself. In consequence of this, the usual name 
district in medieval writers is Great Wallachia 
r ISKaxia), in contradistinction to jEtoIia and 
ia. which were called Lesser Wallachia. Just 
he establishment of the Bulgaro-Wallachian king- 
the year 1 170, the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of 
passed through the country ; and so great was 
ression this people produced on him, that whereas 
tly confines himself to short notices of all but the 
communities along his route, here he becomes 
licativc beyond his wont. On reaching Zeitun, 
ent Lamia, near the Maliac gulf, he says : — " Here 
ii the confines of Wallachia, the inhabitants of 
ountry are called Vlachi. They are as nimble as 
d descend from their mountains into the plains 
committing robberies and making booty. No- 
tntures to make war upon them, nor can any king 
to submission, and they do not pioiass ^i:le 
"H 2 
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Christian faith. Their names are of Jewish origin, an-: 
some even say that they have been Jews, which nat!*:: 

they call brethren. Whenever they meet an Isr3eli%:i 
they rob, but never kill him, as they do the Greefcs 
They profess no religious creed."" In the succeeding 
period the district which they occupied passed in paH 
at all events, into a variety of hands ; at one time bong 
held by a Western count in dependence on the Latin 
emperor of Constantinople, at another by one of the 
despots of Epirus, at another by one of the Greek em- 
perors of Nicsa. But all along until the Turkish conquest 
a native Wallach governor seems to have existed amoi^ 
them, and to have been in reality supreme. 

From that time to the present the Wallachs in Turkc/ 
can hardly be said to have had a national existence. 
They have been subservient members of the Greel' 
Church, and have proved a willing instrument in the 
hands of the Greeks to assist in checking any expression* 
of independence on the part of the Bulgarians or olhw 
Christian races. In some places, as at Metzovo, the 
men have even learnt to speak Greek, though in theif 
families they retain the use of their native tongue. B"^ 
though their numbers, even at the present day. are fl"* > 
insigniltcant (they are supposed to amount to 400,000). 
yet there is no need to take them into account "• 
providing for the political future of the Turkish emjHrcr 

The present state of the people is well described b)' 
Kallmeraycr in the following passage, which Is corrf 
borated by the accounts of other writers : — 

" The Wallachs of Thessaly, equally with their relations In 5[wci* 
and race in the Dnnubian Prindpa]lties, call themselves Ronti*^ 
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I corrupt Italian, and have- their head-quarters on the 
the decliTitiea on both sides of the Pindus, in the valteys 
t birth to the Peneius and the neighbouring rivers, where 
Irst mentioned by the Byzantine historians of the eleventh 
They hold and command the gales between Thessaly and 
■od Met20TO, a stone~built town of about ;ooo houses, on 
rbich fornu the division between the defiles that descend in 
irections, may be regarded as their chief seat. Malacassi and 
but especially Kalaritcs," Xalaki, and Klinovo, with more 
By other vilbgcs in and about the gorges of Pindus, belong 
Ib people, who. on account of the rude climate of their native 
but slightly occnipicd in husbandry, but devote themselves all 
•UCcesGfully to the breeding of cattle and sheep-farming on 
extensive scale, and hare won for themselves a .position of 
e throughout Rumetia by their wealth in Hocks. In the 
son, when the mountain- heights are covered with snow, they 
mad life and pasture on the grassy plains of the temperate 
even as far as Greece, until the return of spring drives the 
impments of the wandering \\'allach shepherds back to the 
ipastures. 

BVallachs arc as superior to the Greek- speaking population in 
economy, and industry as they are inferior to the Greco- 
'efinemeut of manner, in spirit, and in general shrewdness. 
ESS, these ample and rude shepherds are remarkably skilful 
rork. The weapons and accoutrements inlaid with gold and 
ich we admire on the persons of the .\niaouts and Palikars, 
ted in the workshops of the Wallachs ; while the waterproof 
rhich under the names of Ciipa, Griea, and Mariners, are well- 
. the ports of the Mediterranean, are for the most part to be 
ts the product of Wallach woollen manufacture. Wallach 
wa and artivans are to be found in all the cities of European 
nd they are led by the loi'e of money-mating even as for as 
>nd Austria. That they also understand basiness on a large 
lewn by the wealthy Sina at Vienna, «ho is by birth a Wal- 
Sinovo, if we mistake not, or at all events comes from one of 
loamed places in Pindus. But, Like all other mountaineers. 



f place, which is situated among the 
» of MeizQvo, an interesting i 
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the Wailach never forgets his home ii 



the most distant country; and 
in old age to the Pindus whh 
order that he may rest in Uk 
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To this account it should be added, that they are the 
great carriers of this part of Turkey, having in fact 
almost 3 monopoly of this branch of trade between 
Thessaly and Epirus. 



* Fallmcniyer, ' Fraumi 
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YA.VINA AND ZITZA. 



'•■Woflhc Arta — Races of Scuthem Albanifl — Vaninii and its lake — 
Uncle and Suictuacy of Dodona — Excunion lo lllc MoDasleiy or 
Zilu — Byron's DescHplioD of it — Albanian Riltc Pnlcliw — Scene of 
'Ui Pssha's Death — His Sem and Tomb — Notice of his Character 
""d Career — Atrocious Massacre of Greet Women. 

" the afternoon of the same day we left the khan 

•Pposite Metzovo, and rode along the side of a deep 
prge, at a considerable height above the rushing stream 

i the Aria. When at length we descended to the 
U'c found that our path lay through its bed for 

Veral hours, during which we crossed and recrossed it 
Kt less than twenty-three times. The wooded moun- 
Wns which rose on either side were fine, and there was 
* grand breadth about the scenery generally, in whicli 
tspect it recals the valleys of the western Tyrol, and 
^e them, after a time becomes monotonous. At length 
the river makes a bend to the southward, in which 
•Jirection it flows through the remainder of its course to 
IJieGuIf of Arta {Ambracian Gulf) ; between it and the 
Wn of Yanina lies the steep ridge of Drysco, or 

Oaltlands," over which the road has to pass. At the 
Wnt where it leaves the river there is a solitary khan, 

Ittded by a fine tree, which we recognised as the same 
f sitting under the shadow of which Mr. Curzon 
musingly describes that he was charged in his bill, in 

Wault of any other means of extortion. T\\iou^o\A 
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these parts -kc found the Romaic language still spoken, 
and when you emerge from among the WallachUa 
population you find yourself once more in the midst of 
Greeks. On this point it may be well to say a wortl, 
now that we are entering Southern Albania or Epirus, 
because considerable confusion has existed in some 
travellers* minds about it. and this has led to serious 
mistakes. In our journey through Central Albania, 
when we arrived at the valley of Argyro-Castro, we 
observed that it was the meeting point of two nationali- 
ties, the northern half being occupied by Albanian 
Tosks, while the southern part, and the districts beyoid 
it, are inhabited by Greeks. Now the province M 
soutliern Albania, that is the country south of thff 
parallel of Argyro-Castro, may be regarded as diviJel 
in two parts in respect of race, by a line drawn at first 
south-eastwards in the direction of Yanina, and then 
directly southwards to Prevyza at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Arta. To the east of this line, including all 
the neighbourhood of Yanina, and the valleys of the 
Arta and Aspropotamo, the population is purely Greek; 
to the west it is composed of two elements, Greek and 
Albanian, and the people speak both those languages, 
though one or the other is more familiar to them, 
according to the predominant element in their race. 
Thus the SuHotes, whose territory was the knot of 
mountains in the southern part of this division, and who 
arc so famous for their heroic resistance to Ali Pasha, 
were pure Albanians, and in their families spoke only 
the Albanian language. In this case the confusion has 
been the greater, because, from their having been re- 
garded as Greeks, their deeds of valour have often been 
introduced in connection with Hellenic intrepidity and 
patriotism. 
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When we reached the summit of the ridge of Drysco 
a magnificent view burst on us of Yanina and its lake, 
enclosed by a wide circle of fine mountains. The lake is 
about six miles in length and two in breadth ; on the 
eastern side of its bright expanse rises the grand mass 
of Mount Metzikeli, which reaches the height of 3000 
feet above the sea, while on the western shore lies the 
city itself, with its citadel built on a conspicuous rock, 
which projects some distance into the water. Behind it 
the buildings rise gradually up a sloping hill-side, 
shining domes and minarets, dark roofs and foliage 
being picturesquely combined, in the way that is so 
characteristic of Turkish towns. To the south of the 
Jake a wide marshy plain extends, broken by the long 
craggy ridge of Castritza, and the distant grey peaks of 
Suli bound the view. We descended along a road 
constructed by AH Pasha, parts of which we had already 
passed at several points in the valley of the Arta : it 
had been originally built of massive materials, but being 
now rough and broken, it only served to show the one 
line to be avoided. When we reached the southern end 
of the lake we had to make a considerable detour to 
^void the reedy swamps at its foot, from which the hill 
^f Castritza rises. Close under that eminence Colonel 
^ake discovered the subterranean passage, or cata- 
vothra, by which the water escapes, and which here 
bears the expressive name of " the digester " (xoyvevrpa). 
^^ reaching the opposite side we made our way along a 
turfy level to the city, which wc reached about dusk, 
navii^r ridden nearly sixty miles in the day. 

Joannina, or St. John's Town, which is now almost 
^Ways known as Yanina, or Jack's Town, contains at 
Present between 22,000 and 25,000 inhabitants, having 
S^'eatly fallen off in this respect since tVve tvm^ ol tsXv 




Pasha, when its population amounted to 35,ooa The 
Grcel; Christians arc nearly three times as numerous as 
the Mussulmans ; and there is also a considerable 
number of Jews. From its height above the sea, which 
is estimated at icxx) feet, and the neighbourhood ofloftj- 
mountains, the temperature in summer is less oppressive 
than that of most cities in Turkey ; and though the 
lake, like many of those in Greece, varies in extent with 
the seasons, and consequently is fringed with marshes 
instead of a pebbly beach, yet for ordinary residents the 
place is said not to be unhealthy. The lower parts of 
the town, however, are an exception to this, for in them, 
as might be expected, dysentery and malaria fever 
prevail to a great extent during the jummcr. To sight- 
seers the principal object of attraction are the bazaars, 
in which may be seen specimens of the rich gold 
embroidery for which the place is famous ; here also 
the dresses of the inhabitants are displayed to the 
greatest advantage, being the same elaborate costume 
which the modern Greeks have adopted since they 
obtained their independence. The most conspicuous 
object from every part of the town Is Mount Metzikeli, 
whose gigantic precipices of grey limestone, seamed by 
the courses of numerous torrents, appear to rise imme- 
diately from the water on the opposite side, and when 
darkened, as they so frequently are, by a cap of thunder- 
clouds, seem extraordinarily near. 

In modem times this place has mainly been cele- 
brated as the residence of AH Pasha's magnificent semi- 
barbaric court, and the chief scene of his intrigues, his 
atrocious crimes, his resistance to the power of the 
Sultan, and at last of his tragical end. But to the 
classical student it presents even greater interest as 
being the probable site o^ TJoioixa., \ivit %t':a.t Oracle of 
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^BSeus, and the head-quarters of the Pelasgiaii race in 

^^^lis their early home, second only to Delphi among all 

the sacred places of Greece. No traces, it is true, have 

hitherto been found of the temple or its substructions, 

and therefore we cannot apeak with any certainty on the 

» subject ; but Colonel Leake, ivho has discussed the 
Question with his wonted learning and acuteness. ha.s 
proved thus much — that it was undoubtedly situated in 
this neighbourhood, and that no place can be found so 
suitable for it as Yanina. He himself inclines to the 

k opinion that the city of Dodona was situated on the 
height of Castritza at the southern end of the lake, 
Where extensive remains of ancient walls are found, but 
that the oracle and sanctuary occupied the rocky pro- 
montory on which the castle of Yanina now stands. A 
brief recapitulation of the arguments by which he arrives 
at this conclusion has been given at the end of this 
volume:' assuming, however, that his view is the true 
one, let us listen to his description of the appearance of 

»the ancient sanctuary, as far as it can be gathered from 
II comparison of notices in ancient writers. 
" In place of the dirty streets and bazaara of the modern town, we 
ma^ imagine a forest, through which an avenue of primxval oak and 
Uex conducted to the sacred peninsula. ^Vitllin the porticos whicli 
enclosed the temple were ranges of tripods supporting cauldrons, the 
greater part of which had been contributed by the BtcoUans in eon- 
sctjuence of an annual custom, and which were so numerous and so 
closely placed that when one of tliem was struclL the sound vibrated 
through them all. Many others had been dedicated by the Athenians- 
whose Theoria, or Sacred Embassy, brought yearly offerings ; but 
the most remarkable of the anatheinala was a statue dedicated by the 
Corcyrd, holding in Its hand a whip with three thongs loaded witli 

I bails, which made a continual sound as they were agitated by the wind 
■gainst a cauldron. In a picture of the temple of Dodona, which hat 
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been described by Philostratiis, the prophrtic oat was seen near the 
temple, and lying under it the axe of HcUus, with which he struck 
the tree, when a voice from it ordered him to desist. A golden dove, 
representing the bird of KgJ'pt which uttered tlie voice, was perched 
upon the tree; garlands were suspended from its branches, and a 
chorus from Egyptian Thebes was dancing around it. as if rejoicing at 
the recognition of the sacred dove from thdr native dty. The Selli 
[the priests of the temple] were seen employed in prayer or sacriBce, 
or in decorating the temple with fresh boughs and garlands, or in 
preparing cates and victims, while the priestesses were remarked for 
their severe and venerable appearancft Whether this be the descTi|>- 
tion of a real picture, or the ideas of Philostratiis for the subject of 
one, it is probably a faithful portrait of the hierum of Dodonican Jove, 
in the height of its reputation, when it may easily be supposed that the 
temple, the porticos, the dedications, and the dwellings of the sacred 
servants were sufficient to occupy the greater part of the peninsuhu"" 

The morning after our arrival at Yanina ivc paid a 

visit to the English vice-consul, Signor Damasclitno. 
who gave us some useful information about the country 
we were now going to explore, and promised us intro- 
ductions to the commander of one of the castles of SuH, 
and to persons in some of the remote villages which we 
should pass on the way. When we had taken leave of 
him we started about midday on an expedition to the 
monastery of Zitza, about fifteen miles off to the north- 
west, which elicited such noble verses from Byron's pen, 
in his description of its position and the view it com- 
mands, in the second canto of ' Childe Harold,' We 
had now sent back the post horses which came with us 
from Larissa, as the vienzil comes to an end here, and 
had to hire others from a khandji or carrier for the rest 
of our journey. During the first part of the way the 1 
track lay through the meadows at the side of the lake of ' 
Yanina, after leaving which we passed another small^i 
piece of \vater — the lake of Lapsista — which is *.\ao 

* Leake, 'NoitViemGTC'ice,' vo\. ix.-?^. \tJ6,W^ 
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supplied from sources at the foot of Mount Mctzikeli. 

The subterranean channel, by which its waters disappear, 

is entered by a number of small mouths on its western 

side dose to the road. The valley of Yanina, which is 

Partly filled up by these waters, is altogether twenty 

r^^iles in length from north to south, and has no outlet 

foy its waters at either end. On the western side the 

"*icdli pastures extend for a considerable distance up 

^^^e mountain slopes. At length we struck up along the 

*^ills to our left, until we saw the village of Zitza before 

'-■'^ just above which, on an eminence, stands the small 

^'^^lite-walled monastery, charmingly situated amidst a 

^Viick grove of oaks and elms. It is a dilapidated old 

ace, though now partly restored ; wc entered by a 

mattered iron door, and met with a hearty welcome from 

le assembled fathers — five in number — one of whom, a 

^■^enerable old man, said he remembered Byron's visit. 

They conducted us to a pleasant spot beneath the 
t. Tecs, from which wc could enjoy the view, and main- 
tained the character which Byron has given them of 
Vicing " not niggard of their cheer," by helping out our 
^Tieal with some very palatable white wine, which comes 
^rom the vineyards that surround the monastery. They 
^old us that it is partly pressed by the feet, partly by 
"^e hand ; the latter method, which is not usual, is 
"Tientioned in one of the notes to ' Childe Harold.* As 
"^e reclined there a dull murmur reached our ears, 
proceeding from a waterfall formed by the stream of the 
^alamas, the ancient Thyamis, which flows a little way 
^flr to the west. As to the scenery — though Byron's 
Judgment in this respect is so good as hardly to admit of 
Question, yet in this instance I cannot help thinking that 
*^^ overrated what he saw. As he was all but lost in a 
^torm in the neighbourhood of this monastery Vv^ \\;ya \\\ 




all probability more than usually disposed to appreciate -^^ 
the place where he found refuge, and all its surroundings. _ ^ 
Besides this it is likely enough that the higher moun-^_^. 
tains were covered with snow at that time, an elemen*-,^p^ 
which greatly enhances the beauty of every scene. It i^. 
a very extensive view, and comprises magnificent mour^ — ^ 
tain chains, but there is a want of colour, and very \ltt'__ . 
variety, nor are the different objects pleasingly arrange^^ . 
one long line of table-land in particular, half mounter ^- 
half plain, which stretches away in the direction gf 
Yanina, and excludes that city from view, is anythJi,„ 
but agreeable to the eye. Here, as in most of t^g 
scenery west of the Pindus, there is but little of that 
classical beauty of sharply-cut outline, and that finely. i 
balanced grouping of the component parts in each view, , I 
which are so characteristic of the mountains in the rest | 
of the Greek peninsula. Let me now introduce Byron' 
highly- wrought description : 

" Monastic Zitza 1 from thy shady braiv. 

Thou small, but favour'd spot of holy ground f 

Where'er we gaze, around, above, below. 

What rainbow tints, what magic charms arc found ! 

Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound. 

And bluest skies that harmonise the whole: 

Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound 

Tells where Ihe voltuned cataract doth roil 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the soul. 

" Amidst the grosc that crowns yon tufted hill. 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in \a(ty ranks, and loftier still. 
Might well itself be decm'd of dignity, 
The conient's white walls glisten fkir on high : 
Here dwells Ihe caloyer, nor rude is he. 
Nor niggard of his cheer; the passer-by 
Is welcome still ; nor heedless wiU he flee 
from hence, if lie delis^t Isini lAavitt'^ sVi;«\\ lo ■=«;. 
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^Here in the snltrieit season kt him rest. 

Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees ; 

Here winds of gentlest wing will fiui his breast, 

From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze : 

The plain is far beneath— oh ! let hun seize 

Pure pleasure while he can ; the scorching ray 

Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease : 

Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay. 
And gaze, untired, the mom, the noon, the eve away." 

To this the poet adds the following note : — 

''The situation is, perhaps, the finest in Greece; though the ap- 
ptxadi to Ddvinachi and parts of Acamania and iEtolia may contest 
the palm. Delphi, Parnassus, and, in Attica, even Cape Colonna and 
^ort Raphti, are very inferior, as also every scene in Ionia or the 
Inroad: I am almost inclined to add the approach to Constantinople, 
hut, from the different features of the last, a comparison can hardly be 
nude." 

As we were returning, just after sunset, when it was 

^^^oming dusk, one of my companions had ridden on in 

*^nt of our party, and after rounding the projecting 

^^o\\ of a slope, along which lay our track, drew in for a 

'Minute to await our arrival. Just as we came up a flash 

^^d bang proceeded from some thick brushwood not far 

^fl^, and he heard the pitig of a bullet, which passed close 

^ him. No harm was done, and we heard nothing 

^Ore of the marksman ; but it served as a salutary hint 

^ to the sort of sport that occasionally goes on in 

Albania, and the benefit of being tolerably sharply on 

^*^^ look out. It was the only occasion on which I have 

^^en conscious of any risk in travelling in these countries, 

^^d I do not believe, if reasonable precautions are taken, 

^^^at there is any real danger. 

The next morning we visited the scene of AH Pasha's 
^^ath. This is on a small rocky island in the lake oppo- 
^^tc the castle, but nearer to the other shore utvd^t ^omx>X. 
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Metzikeli. The boats which are used on this lake aK 
called monoxyla, but they are not scooped out of one 
piece of wood, as the name would seem to imply, and is 
is the case with some of the river-boats in Turkey, but 
are built of thin planks, running very line fore and aft. 
and are propelled at a considerable pace with broad 
paddles. Stretched at the bottom of one of these, vfc 
glided across to the island, and, rowing round to ih* 
opposite side, disembarked near some mean cottages, 
where, in a sheltered nook beneath a rock, and almost 
entirely shaded by an immense plane-tree, appeared the 
little monastery of St. Fanteleemon, the object of our 
visit. It T.vas to this spot that AM retired at the end 
of his career, ^vhen he was now seventy-four years of age. 
having first been driven by the forces of the Sultan within 
his capital, and then forced to evacuate it, after wit- 
nessing the destruction of the fortifications and manyof 
the public buildings of the place in the course of tlic 
siege. We entered by a low-arched door, and ascended 
to a small balcony, upon which open two or three cliam- 
bers. In this balcony he was invited to a conference 
with some emissaries of the Sultan, by whom he had 
been led to expect that terms would be granted him. 
One of these, Kourchid I'asha, waiting for a moment 
when the old man's watchful eye was averted, treacher- 
ously stabbed him ; but, not being mortally wounded, 
he managed to retire into one of the small rooms behind. 
The Sultan's troops then entered the place, and the 
Albanians, who commanded the court from the cliffs 
above, being prevented from firing on them by the pre- 
sence of one of their comrades who was within, the hos- 
tile soldiery made their way into the chamber below 
where Ali was, and. firing through the wood floor, suc- 
ceeded in killing him. "TVicWVii^livlV floor where the 
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bullets passed through are still to be seen. His favourite 
wife, Vasilike, was in the adjoining room at the time of 
his death, and if the monster's orders had been carried 
into execution she would have been put to death imme- 
diately after ; happily, however, her life was saved. These 
events took place -on the Sth of February, 1822.^ His 
head was then cut off and sent to Constantinople, where 
it was exposed at the gate of the Serai, together with 
those of his three sons and one of his grandsons, who 
had been permitted to live in Asia Minor until their 
father's overthrow, hut were then put to death. They 
Were buried in the great cemetery outside the walls of 
Stamboul, where five turbaned head-stones, ranged in 
^ line by the road-side, attract the attention of the 
passer-by. 

As we returned, the massive towering walls of the 
ruined citadel presented a grand appearance, rising from 
their foundation of solid cliff, with the glassy mirror of 
the lake beneath. There we landed for a short time 
to see Ali's serai, and the tomb which covers his headless 
frunk. The former of these is now a somewhat ruinous- 
looking building, and the painting with which the walls 
are decorated has an unsightly appearance. The monu- 
ment, which is an unpretending tomb of white marble, is 
fenced in by ornamental iroil-work, resembling a large 
bird-cage, and starvds in the open space in front of the 
palace. Close by this is the mosque where AH used to 
worship. The citadel is separated from the mainland 
by a wet ditch of artificial construction, over which a 
drawbridge is thrown. 

" Mr. Finlay, in his 'History of the Greek Revolution' (i. p. 116), has 
given a somewhat different account of Ali's death; but the story given 
above is that which is known on the spot, and has been Te\aX.ed\>^lox^>a^ 
other travellers, 
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The career of Ali Pasha is too well known to require 
to be narrated here, but the sketch of his character which 
Mr. Finlay has given in his ' History of the Greek Revo- 
lution,'-' is so true and so effective that I am tempted to 
quote iL He introduces it with the pertinent remark 
that, in Albania, as in Greece in the time of Homer, 
no genealogy is carried by name beyond the great-grand- 
father of the most distinguished man. Thus, though his 
family is known to have been long settled at Tepelen, 
yet the first of whom we hear was his great-grandfather 
Mutza Yussuf, or Moses Joseph, who raised himself to 
considerable power by his personal valour. His son and 
successor, Mukhtar Bey, was slain at the siege of Corfii, 
fighting against SchuSemburg. Veil, the third son of 
Mukhtar, was accused of poisoning his two elder brothers 
to secure the chieftainship, and himself also died young. 

" Ali, the infant son of Veli, Wis left to the care of his moliin, 
whose relationship lo Kurd Pasha, of Beral. a powerful AlbanJB 
chieftain, secured protection to the infant The young Ali grew opii 
lawless habits. Sheep-stealing inTolved him in local feuds, and, filEng 
into the hands of an injured neighbour, he was only saved from dttlll 
by the interference of Kurd Pasha. He then entered the 
service, and was employed by Kurd as a gnard of the derrens. He 
was brave and active, restless in mind and body, and utterly dcsfitulB 
of all moral and religious feeling: but his good-humour madt 1 
popular amongst his companbns. He displayed affection to the memt 
of his family and gratitude to his friends. As he grew older and i 
in power, he becaifie, like most Albanians, habitually false; and 
garding cunning as a proof of capacity, his conversation with 
was usually intended to mislead the listeners. During his long : 
brilliant career his personal interests or passions were the sole gu 
of his conduct Within the circle of Albanian life his experience 
complete, for he rose gradually from the position of a petty d 
lain to the rank of a powerful prince; yet his moral and pnlitid 
vision seems never to have been enlarged, for at his greatest deratis 
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xlBshiKSB obacuml his intellect wid aTarice neutralised his political 
lagacitr- ^'^ amtnlion was in some cases titt result of his physical 
Wiiity. 
"ALi, Uke every Albanian or Greek who has risen to great power 
lertJons. ascribed his success solely tn his own ability, and 
U idf-coDceit persuaded him that his own lalents were an JnMible 
e in efery emergency. He thought that he could deceive all 
3, and that nobody could deceive him; and, as usually happens 
] of this frame of mind, be overlooked those impediments 
which did not he directly in his path. As an Albanian, a pasha, and a 
Mobnunedan, he was often swayed by different interests; hence his 
conduct was full of contradictions. At times he acted with excessive 
^udicity, at times with extreme timidity. By turns he was mild and 
cnid, tolerant and tyrannical ; but his avarice never slept, and to 
tnfSt it there was no crime which he was not constantly ready to 
perpetrate.' 

"The boasted ibilityof All was displayed in subduing the Albanians, 
^^oting the Ottoman Government, and ruling the Greeks. His skill 
^ Ihe head of the police in his dominions gave strangers a favourable 
cpinion of his talents as a sovereign. He found knowledge useful in 
'I'i lervants: he therefore lavourcd education. His household at Joan- 
Eni had all the pomp and circumstance of an Eastern court; but it 
'ud no feature more remarkable than a number of young pages engaged 
"> Kudy. The children of Albanian Mussulmans might be seen in one 
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' Colonel I^eakc, wriciog from Yanina at ihe time when Ali wa.<! at the 
^^larhis power, rays; — "The Pasha's avaricious disposition carries him 
'Otucb a length that he never allows any worn-out piece of furniture, or 
'nia, ur utensils, tn be Ihnnvn away, but lays them in places well known lo 
fa, and would discover the loss of Ihe smallest article. In the dirty 
P"Map3 and antc-chambets leading to some of the gtmidesl apartments of 
IiB pilfcc. and which hare cost some ihomands to lil up, the wom-out 
*idi of a pistol, or a rusty sword, or as cabbard, or some ragged articles 
<( dresi, may be seen hanging up, which his numerous domestics never 
Wilnrc to remove, well knowing that it would be remarked by him. This 
l°illun of magnificence and meanness is very striking in every part of the 
His great apartment, covered with a Gobelin carpet, surrounded 
mrsl coilly sofas, musical clocks and mirrors, is defended by cross 
. ban, Toagher than would be considered tolerable in the streets of 
They are inlended to prevent his servants from passing throu^ 
when the chamber is locked," — " Notlhem Gieect,' v. ^, 
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antf-chamber reading the Koran with a learned Osmanltc, « 
another room an equal number of young Ct ' ' 
studying Hellenic grammar with a Greek priest. 

'■ Under All's government Joannina became the Jiterary capital of Ik 
Greek nation, for he protected laymen who rebelled against the Pari- 
arch and Synod of Constantinople, as well as priests who inlrigucd 
against the Sultan. Colleges, libraries, and schools nourished aixj en- 
joyed independent endowments. He ostentatiously rccommendpl »" 
teachers to pay great attention to the morals of their pupils,. andin to 
conversation -with Greek bishops he dwelt with a cynic ^mplidlyoo 
the importance of religious principles, showing that he valued than** 
a sort of insurance against dishonesty and a means of dimuiiitunj 
hnancial peculation. Greek, being the literary language of SaullKro 
Albania, was studied by Mussulmans as well as Christians. Fooa 
and songs, as well as letters and accounts, were written by MDbaO' 
mcdaiis in Greek, and many were dreulated in manuscript I'nfM" 
lunaiely, no collection of Mohammedan songs and poems has bffli 
published." 

"The cruelty of Ali excited horror in civilised Europe, bat it 
extorted admiration from his barbarous subjects. The gratest coiii' 
pliment they could pay him was to praise his cruelty to his &* 
Persons still living have seen him listen with complacency to (Uttfff 
embodied in an enumeration of his acts of direst cruelty, and shtiddci" 
at his low demoniacal laugh when his Greek secretaries reminded ^ 
how he had hung one man, impaled another, and tortured a t&iw. 
Lord Bjron might well say, that— 

Hemleda 

His most celebrated deed of cruelty deserves to be 
mentioned, on account of the frightful atrocity of the 
circumstances by which it was accompanied. It o"" 
ginated in the jealousy of -his daughter-in-law, whose 

• Lord Byron remarks, in one of the nelei to 'Childc H«roW'=' 
' ' * Alliens, ' sal's a celebrated tapograpjier, ' is still the most pohshDl dV 
of Greece.' Perhaps it may be of Cittce, but not of the Ciwi'i '" 
Joannina, in Epirus, is universally allowed, amongst ihenisclvci, lo ^ 
superior in ihe wealdt, rcfincmeul, lenniing, and dialect of its bhabiianl*- 

The colleges referred to above, which were endowed with private Ix'*' 
iactioos, have now dwindled 1*17 aimoiA «i iiiAVoiifr 
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usband Mukhtar. All's eldest son, had been attracted 
ly the charms of Euphrosyne, a Greek lady of great 
wauty and attractive manners, but graceiess conduct. 
^t her inatigation he determined to redress her wrongs, 
professing at the same time the intention of eradicating 
1 great social evil, and reforming the morals of his city. 
It was said, however, that it was in reality an act of 
private revenge on his part, in consequence of his having 
Wen an unsuccessful suitor to this lady ; and the noto- 
rious profligacy of his life rendered the charge sufficiently 
probable. The scheme of a general massacre of all the 
*omen who were suspected of criminality was conceived 
*ith the greatest deliberation, and carried into effect in 
Bifbllowing manner ; — 

^ROi was la the habit of dining with his subjects at their own houses 
^on be wished to confer on them an eKtraoriiinaiy mark of lavour. 
•■t signified to Nicholas Yanto, whose wife was one of the proscribed, 
™ intention to honour hhn with a vl^t. The men dine alone in Eastern 
'*idi. After d nner, the great Pasha requested that the lady of the 
■■ouse might preient his coffee, in order to receive hb thanks for the 
^ImaJnmcnt. When she approached, he addressed her in his usual 
^"leof conversation with Greek females, mixing kindness with playful 
'^rcasm. Rising afier his coffee, he ordered the attendants in waiting 
* iDvite several ladies, whose conduct, if not virtuous, had certainly 
•ot been scandalous, to visit Yanko'a wife at her house. 

"Ah proceeded to the house of Euphrosyne, attended by a few 
nurds, and, walking suddenly into her presence, made a motion with 
•is hand, which served as a signal for carrying off the victim, w ho was 
'onrryed to Yanko'a house much more astonished than alarmed. All 
Ode on to his palace, and engaged in his usual employments. 7'he 
adia of the party assembled at Yanko's house were soon discomposed 
*T having an equal number of females of the very lowest order in 
loannina thrust into the room by policemen. In a few minutes the 
"hole party was hurried off to the church of SL Nicholas, ^'anko's 
P*tron saint, at the northern extremity of the lake. There the untbr- 
tunate culprits were informed that they were condemned to death by 
ttt Pasha. The wealthier were at first not much frighteticd', fu( MVs. 
Htfce was so notorious thst they believed their relalions »NQM\d e\\X\w 
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Toludtarily ransom their Utcs, or be compelled t 
punbhment they feared was imprisonment in the 1 
islands of the lake. 

" Morning had dawned before the party reached the church of 
St. Nicholas, and Mohammedan customs require that the ei[eculing 
of a sentence of death on females by drowning must be carried into 
etTcct while the sun is below the horizon. For twenty hours ladiea of 
rank and women of the lowest class remained huddled togrther, 
trembling at times with the fear of death, and at others confident with 
delusive hopes of life. At sunset a riolent storm swept the surface 
of the lake, and it was midnight before they were embarked In small 
boats and carried to the middle of the lake. There they were thrown 
orerboard, without being tied up in sacks, according to the Mussulman 
formality in executing a similar sentence. Most of the victma snU 
mitted to th«r fete with calm re^gnation, sinking without an audible 
word, or with a short prayer ; but some resisted to the utmost, wilH 
piercing shrieks \ and one. whose hands had got loose, clung to tlic 
side of the boat, and could only be plunged under water bf horriil 
violence. When alt was finished, the police guards watched silcntlr 
in the boats until morning dawned; they then hastened to in^Hin the 
Pasha that his orders had been feithfully executed. One of the polio- 
men present, who had witnessed many a horrid deed of torture, 
declared, long after, that the scene almost deprived him of his setsa 
at the time, and that for years the voices of the dying women wtn 
constantly echoing in his ears, and their faces rising before bi9 eyes li 
midnight." ' 



' Finlaj, ' Hisliiry of the Greek Revolution,' i. pp. 75-77. The UOO 
given by Colonel Leake, who derived it from Vanko bim&elf, adds « 
further details of the tragedy. — ' Northern Greece,' i. pp. 401-4. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SULL 

Frequency of Thunderstorms in Epirus — Greek Theatre at Dramisius — 
Kuins of an Hellenic City — Moont Olytzika — The Molossian Dog — 
Sources of the Charadrus — Mountains of Suli — Moonlight Views — 
Kako Suli — Ruined Homes of the Suliotes — Their History — Invasion 
of their Country by Ali — Samuel the Caloyer — Their Expulsion — 
Gorge of the Acheron — The Palus Acherusia — The Inferno of the 
Greeks — Parga — Its Cession to the Turks — Ballad on the Subject 

We had now arrived at the i8th of June, and on the 
afternoon of that day we made a fresh start, being bound 
for the mountain district of Suli, and the scene of the 
struggle of the Suliotes. In the course of our journey 
^e had plentiful proof of the frequency of atmospheric 
changes in this neighbourhood of the "thunder-hills of 
fear," which caused it to be a suitable home for the wor- 
ship of Jupiter Tonans. During the morning, thunder- 
storms had been hanging about Mount Metzikeli, and 
lent an additional grandeur to the gloom of its pre- 
cjpices, but now they had gathered on all the heights 
around, and we could see the forked flashes glittering on 
^any sides. As we passed the craggy ridge of Castritza, 
^'hich was now on our left hand, the lightning that played 
^niong its peaks, the peals of thunder, and the thick 
clouds floating round the distant mountains, added a 
^ild charm to the whole scene. In the midst of this 
^*e took shelter for a short interval at a khan, but, as 
^nie pressed, we braved the storm again, which descended 
^Pon us m torrents of rain, until towards evening the 
^urky atmosphere cleared away, and the sky v«^.s W\^^ 
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with mellow light. We had passed over the plain at the 
lower end of the lake, and, after crossing a range of hills, 
descended into a broad valley, the southern end of which 
is bounded by the vast mass of Mount Olytzika, whose 
lofty grey cliff's form an outwork to the stronghold of 
Suli. This mountain, which is the most central and the 
most imposing of all in this neighbourhood, may be 
regarded as a point of demarcation of the races which 
have been already mentioned as inhabiting Southern 
Albania, the country to the east of it being occupied by 
pure Greeks, while that to the west is the abode of mixpd 
Greeks and Albanians, though in this part the latter are 
the predominant race. 

Just before reaching the level land near the village of 
Dramisius, we came upon a magnificent ruin, — the finest 
Greek theatre now existing, with the sole exception of 
that of Dionysus at Athens, which has been e.vcavated 
within the last four or five years. It is placed on the 
side of a hill, just where it descends to the plain ; so 
that, like most other Greek theatres, it is supported by 
the ground at its back, and has no need of arches or 
other masonry, except at the ends of the cavea, where 
extensive walls and fine buttresses still remain. The 
form is a semicircle, somewhat elongated ; but this pecu- 
liarity is not so distinctly marked here as in most of the 
theatres of continental Greece ; the main point of differ- 
ence between the Greek and Roman theatre in respect of 
form being that, while the latter is an exact semicircle, 
the former is elongated in the direction of the sccna. A 
distinction is also to be drawn in this respect between 
those of Greece and those of Asia Minor, namely, that 
in the Asiatic colonies the cavea assumes a horse-shoe 
^hape, while in the mother-country the elongated sides 
are always para\\e\ lo ovic ^tvo'Ctt.w. \^.^ ^vlc is very 
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*rge ; in fact, it is the largest in Greece, with the ex- 
^ption of that at Sparta, and probably also of that 
^f Dionysus at Athens. The exterior diameter is given 
^y Leake as 445 feet, while that of the theatre at Sparta is 
♦53 feet ; several, however, in Asia Minor exceed this size.* 
T*he seats, which are composed of a fine white limestone, 
Jiearly approaching to marble, almost all remain, but, 
owing to the dislocations produced by earthquakes, and 
ty the shrubs which for ages have grown amongst them, 
they are thrown out of their places in the most extra- 
ordinary way, and so make the place appear more ruinous 
than it really is. In consequence of this, it is less easy 
than in some other theatres to trace the diasomata, or 
landing-places, which ran at intervals round the building, 
thus dividing it into separate tiers ; and the flights of 
steps by which the spectators reached their seats. Gn 
the lowest level towards the plain, beyond the cavca^ 
other foundations are visible, in a line with which the 
^^na itself must have been ; but of this and the proscc- 
*'»w there are no remains. The theatre commands a 
fine view of the hill of Olytzika opposite, and of the deep 
^lley which runs up beneath its eastern flank ; so that 
rt adds another to the numerous instances of the good 
taste of the Greeks in their choice of positions for temples 
and theatres. 

The existence of this magnificent building in so remote 
a position shows how completely the wild region of 
Epirus must have been pervaded by Hellenic influences. 
In many respects these scenic edifices are amongst the 
most interesting and instructive remains that have come 
down to us from antiquity. They enable our mind's eye 
to reproduce the people, when <:ongregatcd togetiier in 

* Lealk-e's Tour in Asia Minor,* pp. 32S-9. 
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the greatest numbers, animated by the strongest sense of 
enjoyment, and excited by the most varied emotions. 
They impress us also with an idea of the wealth of the 
communities which could erect structures of such beauty 
and such durable materials ; and 'of the religious feeling, 
combined with love of art, which urged them to celebrate 
performances on such a scale in honour of the gods. 
And, whatever may have been maintained by Hume and 
other writers with regard to the limited population of 
ancient states, and the causes which tended to check 
their increase, the vast size of these buildings, which 
enabled them in many cases to accommodate from ten 
to twenty thousand spectators, is a proof, far more con- 
vincing than figures, of the teeming multitudes which 
must have crowded the cities. 

Behind the theatre, and at one point nearly touching 
it, there are fine remains of the walls of an Hellenic city, 
or, perhaps, as the area which they comprise is very con- 
fined, of a sacred enclosure. The blocks of which these 
are composed are partly laid in horizontal courses, and 
partly fitted into one another with great nicety at irre- 
gular angles. Within one part of the enceinte there is a 
curious subterranean building of Greek construction, to 
which we were conducted by some peasants. It was 
square in form, and of narrow dimensions ; and within it 
two pilasters supported a roof of flat stones, which lay 
about the level of the earth. Had it not been for its 
small size, and the position of the rocks at its sides, 
it might have been taken for the substructions of a 
temple ; as it could not have served that purpose, pos- 
sibly it may have been a treasury. We have as yet do 
clue by which to discover what was the ancient name 
of these ruins. As the place is too insignificant to have 
been an important towu, auA ^'i'^io-^ortlonately small 
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to the neighbouring theatre, Leake's supposition is not 
unreasonable, — that both belonged to a place of public 
meeting for the Molossian cities, for sacred festivals, and 
perhaps for civil purposes also.^ The situation, too, he 
observes, instead of being strong, commanding, and well 
Watered, the usual requisites of the fortified towns of 
Greece, is a retired valley like those of Epidaurus, Nemea, 
3^d Olympia, which contained similar sacred places. As 
Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus mentions a place called 
Passaron, in the district of Molossia, where the kings 
^f Epirus and their assembled people were accustomed 
to take mutual oaths, we might at first sight suppose 
that it corresponded to this position. Unfortunately, 
however, that place is elsewhere described as having 
heen strongly fortified, and apparently near the sea-coast. 
Unless, therefore, we accept Dr. Wordsworth's sugges- 
tion, — that it is Dodona itself, — which seems to be ex- 
^uded by some of the arguments which have been 
adduced relatively to that site,^ — we must be content for 
the present to remain in ignorance of its real name and 
<>bject 

Leaving the ruins late in the evening we proceeded 
Across the valley to our destination, the village of 
•Alipuchori, or Foxtown, which lies directly at the foot 
^f Mount Olytzika. The moon had now risen, and the 
^ening star, which hung in front of us, " shook " from 
Very fulness of light " in the steadfast blue " of such a 
*^^ven as can only be seen on a southern evening after 
'^in. On entering the village we were attacked by a 
dumber of fierce dogs, which, as we were now in the heart 
^^ the ancient Molossia, it was a temptation to regard as 
the descendants of those Molossian dogs which were so 
femous in classical times. On another occasion, when 

* 'NortherD Greece,^ iy. p. 80. * 5w K^\>evv^vx.Qi. 
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extreme ferocity of the dogs in those parts, and callctJ ^° 
mind the fame of the dogs of Taygetus. But anyc*^"' 
elusion drawn from such observations as these wou*" 
probably be erroneous. If Lucretius is right in ascribi^S 
to the Molossian dogs "magna moltia ricta,"' or. as V^'- 
Munro's photographic translation has it, "large spon^^ 
opened lips," they must have been something \^^ 
different from the lean-jawed, narrow-mnzzled anim^^'* 
which are now found with but little variety everywhe:''^ 
throughout the Greek peninsula. Besides this, wliafc ^ 
have already observed with regard to the change in cli* 
vegetation of these countries, applies to some extent ^0 
the animals also. And though there is a difference '" 
this respect between domestic animals, like the dog, a_-«it' 
wild ones, whose presence must almost entirely be cJ^* 
termined by conditions of climate and food ; yet il: '® 
highly probable that during the numerous migrations ^' 
tribes that passed over the country, a new race of dogs, th^ 
necessary accompaniment of nomad hordes, would hav^ 
been introduced. The wide distribution of the Wallacli 
nation at one period, and their pastoral habits, would 
itself have greatly tended to bring about such a changCi^J 

* Lucret, v. 1063. 

* On the subject Df the ancient breed, laj rriend Professor RoUeston 
favoured me wilb the following communicatioa : — " I apprehend thsl some 
doubt must beset the idciitificalion of the Canii MoUssui of Horace, atid 
Virgil, and Aristotle, wilh any of the modern varieties, for I s« (tm 
Fitzinger in hia paper, ' Die Rit9en des Zahmen Ilundes,' which appetired 
last year in the ' Siliungsberichtc ' of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, saf* 
that he thinks one of the luqjer kinds uf greyhound wa^ meant bjrii. Nov, 
for .two reasons, I am inclined to differ from this very great authority, »how 
memoir onght 10 be consulted by anyone who henceforward writes >.bont 
the matters of which.it Irefllj. First, vre know that the Cams M^tanu mi 
s barking dog. This is dear from Horace, whom I need nut <)Uole ; from 
Seneca, ' Hippolytus," v. 30; ajid from Lucan, 'Bell. Civ.', iv. 4401 
ajl>ove olJ — 
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The intricacy of the paths in this mountain district is 
so great, and the villagers were so ignorant of the country 
t»eyond their own immediate neighbourhood, that we had 
E^cat difficulty in finding any one to guide us in the 
direction of Suli, and the kharidji who accompanied our 
horses we found to be totally unacquainted with the 
route. Having at length discovered a man who professed 
' Venalat tenet onk levis clamosa Molos^ 
Spartanos, Crctiiqne lignt, ncc Credilur ulli 
Sylva cani, nisi qui presso vestigia roslro 
Colligit, et pncda nescit lattare reperla.' 
i^'Coiidly. iliese quotalioos, and many oihen which I could give, and others 
^1W of, show that the Canii Moioiiui was a cBmuKn dog, a largi dog, and 
wog gcaJ iigiuittl vnid itatU. Now, certain works of Romin art retciuly 
'"^'vn me by ihc well-known anliquarian, J. E. Lee, Esq., and reproduced 
y His exertions in the Publicalion: of the Antiquarian Society of Caerleon, 
^» that a large dog, good agaiBst wild beasts, which the Romans |>oS' 
f^^^std, was a mastiff; and the mastiif barks, which the bulldog and grey- 
'^<Ui(l do not. Hence wilh the modem naturalists I should call a mastiff 
"ti/ Afptpina, and think it probable that the Romans, and, mutatis 
""tmiAi, the Greeks, loo, did the same. On the other hand, Eonoilius (fl. 
^l>. joo) has the following line as to the figures on the ring of Firraina: — 

Immobilis slantem lugitat lepus arte Molossum. — (Kpig. gS.) 
■^l a poet who makes a fidse quantity cannot be much of an authority 
^''licr ti to words or animals." 

Cuvier gives the following aceurate deaetiplion of the modem dogs : — 
l^ey are as big as a nustiff, their thick fur is very long and silky, gene- 
^*iy of different shades of brown ; their tail is long and bushy ; the legs 
**»» more calculated for strength than excessive speed, being stouter and 
'^■tet than those of the greyhound ; their head and jaws are elongated, and 
^^ note is pointed." — ' Animal Kingdom,' Griffith's ed., ii. p. 337, 

"The superiority of the Spartan and Molossian dogs to those found else- 
'^'*«rF in the country, in modem as well as in ancient times, may, perhaps, 
'** sufliciently accounted for by climatic influences. As regards the hunmn 
r^n of the population, the permanent effect of dimalc on the successive 
'^Halntiuits of particular places is very marked in Greece. No one can 
^^1 the valley of Sparta without noticing the female beauty, which caused 
call Laceda^mon " the land of fair women." Nor have the 
ed from their former boorishnesa. Almost the ojily 
where I have found the Greek peasants rude was in that country, 
**ld, when 1 mentioned this to some friends al Alliens, iLeir temitk imme- 
*>WeIywa«, "Ah! Baroliaagnin;" 
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to know the first part of the way, we left AUpuchori, and 
passed along the fine valley under the eastern side of 
Mount Olylzika, which we had seen the preceding 
evening from the theatre. In the midst of this we found 
a number of beautiful fountains of pellucid water, which 
issue with a considerable stream from the rock, and 
bear the name of Kephalarisu ; a village in their neigh- 
bourhood is called Milangus. The people spoke of them 
as one of the sources of the Acheron ; but this is impos- 
sible, as the mountains of Suli intervene betweea There 
can be little doubt from their position that they are the 
head waters of the Luro, the ancient Charadrus, which, 
like the Arta, finds its way southwards into the Am- 
bracian Gulf From this place to the village of Thenlie 
a rugged path leads through a very picturesque gorge, al 
each successive turn in which the mountains behind 
appeared to rise higher and higher. The inhabitants of 
Therikc were squalid in appearance and dress, wearing 
dirty grey woollen leggings, and long tunics belted round 
the waist ; their black and greasy scull-caps might once 
have been red, but if so, they retained no trace of their 
original colour. Being Christians they were of courec 
unarmed, an inkhorn being the only implement that any 
of them carried in their belts ; at the same time we heani 
even then of stores of arms that were being smuggled in 
from the coast, and concealed in various hiding-places, so 
that preparations were already being made for the cnraing 
insurrection. The village is prettily situated amonf 
upland meadows. Here we found a guide who under- 
took to direct us to Suli ; and in his company we again 
descended the valley, and then turning to the right 
mounted a wooded ridge on the southern flank of 
Oiytzika, the vastness of whose mass we were now able 
to appreciate from Vvavm^ seiitv \"l qu ■O&^e.t -ixi^. 
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On the further slopes of this ridge is situated the little 
'Ullage of Toskis, where we halted for our midday meal. 
The natives, however, were most unwilling to receive us, 
fearing probably some forcible demands on their hospi- 
^ity, and regarding all strangers as agents of the 
T^urlcish government It was with difficulty that we 
^l>ta.ined admission into one of the cottages, but at last 
^^y took us in, and supplied us with some provisions, 
^^^ ivhich we satisfied them by an ample remuneration. 
The view from this place was very striking. Before us 
^y a wide and undulating valley, bounded on either side 
W parallel chains of huge mountains, between which at 
^^^ further end rose the grand peak of Crania. The 
'^^rthemmost of the two chains was that of Suli. We 
^^scended until we reached the foot of this, at a point 
about the middle of the chain, and then began to mount 
^Sain, partly through woods, partly over open country. 
W'e had intended to pass the night at the little monastery 
^f St Saviour (^Ayio^ Scwn/p), which we understood to be 
*^ this neighbourhood ; but our guide from Therike was 
'^ow wholly at a loss, and, knowing nothing of the situ- 
ation of the monastery, proposed, as a last resource, that 
^e should make our way straight over the mountains to 
^Uli. To this we acceded, but after having ascended a 
Considerable distance we found ourselves about sunset 
^n the open mountain side, without a path, in a very 
^Ough and shingly place, and with no very promising 
Ptospect either before or behind. The next difficulty 
^rose from the kharidji, who declared that his horses 
^Ould not go on ; but at last we persuaded him, and 
dismounting, drove our animals up a rugged ravine or 
Watercourse, along which they scrambled in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Just before the darkness had become 
Complete we had the good fortune to dvsco\ex ^ "^^NJci. 
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leading upn-ards along a lateral ridge, which we followed 
until vrc gained the summit of the main chain : from the 
appearance of the vegetation, and the time occupied by 
our ascent, we apprehended that we must have reached 
an elevation of at least 3000 feet above the sea. We 
were now enveloped in clouds, and as we scrambled 
down we several times lost the path, and had to grope 
about until we found it again. At last, however, ow 
difficulties were removed by our suddenly emerging bio 
the most brilliant moonlight, which revealed to us an 
extensive and magnificent scene. Opposite to us rose s 
range of lofty mountains, and between these and the 
heights along which we were descending were seen at a 
lower elevation the peaks on which are built the castles 
of Suli, whilst in a grassy sequestered valley at our feel 
could be distinguished the dim outline of the ruined 
Kako Suli, with here and there the bright btaze of 3 
shepherd's fire ; and far beyond, and below, a winding 
line of silver appeared, where the Acheron was mean- 
dering in a plain towards the sea. Had it been daylight 
we should no doubt have seen Corfu, as these summits 
form a conspicuous object in every view from that islajji 
as it was, the enchantment of the scene prevented- 
from desiring any additional features. 

We had a letter to the Governor of one of the caadl 
but as this was still an hour's ride distant over 3 very 
bad road, and it was now between ten and eleven o'clock, 
we gave up the idea of reaching it, and determined to 
bivouac in the valley. The spot to which we descended 
was most romantic. All round us were the ruined 
homes of the Suliotes, retaining the same signs of deser- 
tion as when their inhabitants, after a brave defence, were 
driven out by Ali Pasha; no roof remained in any of 
them to afford shcltci, ani g,Tas,s wa.'i iJ,tQwing on 
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irth. We took up our position under a spreading 
e, where some friendly shepherds joined us, and helped 
t our supper with goat's milk and cheese. A blazing 
I was soon made, and it was a beautiful sight to watch 

1 flames gradually rising, while in contrast with them 

2 moon above — 

" rained about the leaf 
Twilights of airy silver." 

5 a great quantity of rain had fallen during the day, the 
"cumstances were not wholly favourable to our open- 
r encampment ; but as we had been in the saddle for 
urteen hours, we had not to go far to seek repose, and 
upping ourselves up in our rugs on the ground were 
on fast asleep. 

On awaking in the morning we found the surrounding 
mery more smiling, though not less grand, than we 
d conceived overnight. The summits of the lofty 
)untains were not generally visible from the valley, but 
irely the grassy slopes upon either side ; trees and 
rubs were growing luxuriantly in the midst of the 
ined buildings in our neighbourhood, while, close below, 
stream was rushing down on its way to join the 
Aeron. The gorge through which that river passes, 
d which from its narrowness and ruggedness bars all 
cess to Suli from the side of the plain, lies far beneath, 
d is here excluded from view, owing to the elevation of 
is upland region. Towards the lower end of the vale, 
lere it begins to descend towards this gorge, rose two 
1 peaks, one on either side, far famed for valorous 
eds during the protracted resistance of the Suliotes. 
lat on the left is called the "Ridge of Lightning," from 
e numerous storms which it attracts, and which Vv^.v^ 
adered iutile all the attempts that have been irv^iLd^ \.o 
yoL. IL P 
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construct a permanent habitation upon it ; just beneath 
it on a lower elevation, called the hill of Kiafa, is built 
the Turkish fort That on the right bears the name of 
Kiungi (KioiryYi). The village of Kako Suli, which is the 
third point of chief historical interest, has often been 
compared in respect of this title to Kakoilins, the appel- 
lation of Troy in the ' Odyssey,' but the comparison is 
hardly a suitable one, as the latter term signifies "iH- 
fated Ilium,',' and was applied to the city after its destnic- 
tion, whereas Kako Suli, or "' SuH the Terrible," was » 
called from the terror which its inhabitants inspired into 
the neighbouring Mahometan tribes. It was at all lime 
the head-quarters of the Suliote race, and occupied the 
most central position in the district. 

The Suliotes were a body of Christian Albanians, who 
mustered some 1500 warriors when at the height of theif 
fortunes, and were as independent of the Porte as the 
Mirdites are at the present day. They belonged to 
the tribe of the Tchamides, and in accordance with the 
usual strength and exclusiveness of clan feeling amongst 
the Albanians, they found their bitterest opponents in 
the members of another Toskish tribe, the Liapide*. 
during their struggle with Ali. At the time of the 
Turkish conquest they had submitted, like all tlie suf^ 
rounding tribes, and for several centuries they continued 
to pay the haratch; it was not until the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century that they found them- 
selves in a position to assert theh independence, and to 
claim the right of carrying arms. Their possession ■ 
this privilege was at last officially recognized by it* 
Pasha of Yanina somewhere about the year 1730. Thes* 
armed Suliotes formed a military caste, and despised al* 
Jabour as much as the proudest Mussulman. The soil i** 
the richest part ot lW\t Vetuxovf -s^ia cultivated by 
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Peasants who were of the Greek race, while the Albanian 

^Varriors ruled and protected them, as the ancient Spar- 

tajis did their agricultural population. Their community 

Soon became a refuge for other Christians of the tribe of 

the Tchamides, and when about the middle of the 

century, in consequence of this protection which they 

extended to others, they became involved in feuds with 

their Mussulman neighbours, they recruited their forces 

by admitting every daring and active young Christian of 

that tribe to serve in their ranks. If any of these 

volunteers distinguished himself by his courage, and was 

fortunate enough to gain booty as well as honour, he was 

admitted a member of the Suliote community, and 

allowed to marry a maiden of SulL In this way they 

increased in numbers and in power. 

As early as the year 1788, when Ali was appointed 
Pasha of Yanina, he proceeded to attack the Suliotes, in 
pursuance of his policy of centralising all power into his 
own hands, and destroying all the independent com- 
munities within his pashalik. He expected to subdue 
them the more easily, because they had become un- 
popular from their predatory forays into the territory of 
their neighbours, and were therefore likely to have to 
contend with him single-handed. But in this he was 
Diistaken, for when he proceeded against them the other 
tribes became alarmed, and made common cause with 
them, so that they easily repulsed his first attacks. 
Four years afterwards, however, the struggle was re- 
newed at the instigation of the Sultan of that period, 
Selim III., who discovered that the Suliotes were 
uitriguing with Russian agents, and was led to regard 
their country as a nest of treason, as well as a nursery of 
hrigandage On this occasion Ali contrived to force the 
J^leisura or pass of the Acheron, and by meatvs oi \Cvs 
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overpowering numbers gained temporary possession of 
Kako Suli. But he was unable to hold the position, and 
his losses in attempting to do so were so great that a 
large part of his forces deserted, and he was obliged to 
make a hasty retreat to Yanina. 

These continued successes added greatly to the repu- 
tation of the Suliotes, but at the same time prosperity 
developed among them the two vices most deeply rooted 
in the Albanian character — pride and avarice, which 
were ultimately the cause of their destruction. By the 
former of these they were inspired with overweeding 
confidence in their own power and importance, which led 
them to exercise their authority over the Christians ia 
their territory with increased severity, and to plunder 
their Mussulman neighbours with greater rapacity, 
Owing to the other they were exposed to the machi- 
nations of Ali, who succeeded by means of bribes in 
detaching from the community several Suliote leaders, 
and enlisting them and their followers in his service. 
Among these was George Botzaris. a man of great 
influence, whom he afterwards employed against his 
countrymen. He did not, however, long survive his 
treachery, and his sudden death was attributed by some 
to a broken heart, by others to the effects of poison. 

When hostilities were again recommenced, in 17951 
Ali resorted to an entirely different plan of operations. 
Having previously failed in a direct attack on their 
stronghold he attempted a species of blockade, and Ijy 
checking their forays, and occupying a number of stroi^ 
positions on different sides of them, which he carefully 
fortified, gradually shut them up within narrow limits. 
At the end of t\\'o years, hunger began to be severely 
felt at Suli, and numbers of women and children were 
secretly removed to VaT?,a, ^tom ^nVcwc^; sWj vjcre 
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*^nveyed to Corfu, which was then occupied by the 
*vussian5. In order to prevent further communication 
^'ilh that place the Pasha strengthened his posts on that 
^ide, and at the same time forced the Greek bishops to 
'orbid the Christians in the neighbouring districts 
*Q lend any assistance to the Suliotes. In this state 
tilings continued until 1803, when the final struggle 
took place. 

" Tbe hero of Suli was a priest, named Samuel, who had assumed 
*^e strange cognomen of' The Last Judgment' It was said that he 
■^"as an Albanian, from the northern part of the island of Androa ; but 
**e appears to have concealed his origin, for a hern in the East must 
t»« surrounded with a halo of mystery, though Samuel may have 
"^^nshed to erase from his memory ererything connected with the past, 
*»1 order to dcvole his soul to the contest with the Mussulmans, which 
*W considered to be his chief duty an earth. He was an enthusiast id 
%kit mission, and, as he was doing the work of Christ, he cared little 
^■or the excommunication of servile Greek bishops. The Suliotes, who 
Kmerally regarded every stranger with suspicion, received Samuel, 
"^^hen he first came among them as a mysterious guest, with respect 
^Uid awe. At last, in the hour of peril, they elected him, though a 
C>icst and a stranger, to be their military chiet Religious fervour was 
^Jie pervading impulse of bis soul. K is virtue as a man, his valour as a 
^ioldier, his prudence where the interest of the commuiuty was eon- 
^semcd. and his utter abnegation of every selfish object, caused him to 
C3e recognised by the soldiers of all the pharas as the common chief, 
Avilh out any formal election. His personal conduct remained unchanged 
%jy the rank accorded to him, and, except in the coundl and the field, 
\k was still the simple priest As he never assumed any superiority 
^ner the chieb of the pbaras, his influence excited no Jealousy."' 

It was through treachery that Ali ultimately obtained 
;session of the principal strongholds of the Suliotes. 
the month of July, 1803, the clan of the Zervates, 
■who occupied the castle of Kiafa, followed the example 
of George Botzaris, and abandoned that important 

' Finlay's ' History of the Creek Rcvolulion,' i. p, 60. The teSt of ibiia 
•Wount of the SuJiolia is maiaiy on afaridgnieut of Mr. Yuiia.ys natvMAift. 
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position to the enemy. Two months later the troops of 
Veli Pasha, All's second son, who was conducting the 
operations, gained possession of Kako Suli, in con5^ 
qucnce of the treachery of Pylios Gusi, who, for a sum 
equal to about 300/., admitted 200 Mussulman Albaniins 
into his house and bam during the night. After this 
the only points that remained in their power were tbt 
hill of Kiungi, and the village of Kiafa. near the foot of 
the hill of the same name Tlie fonner of these poa- 
tions, where the Suliote magazines were placed, was 
entrusted to Samuel, and was defended by 300 families. 
The men guarded the accessible paths, posted behind 
low parapets of stone called nieteris, and the women 
carried water and provisions to these entrenchments _ 
under the fire of the besiegers, who treated them as 
combatants. The number of women slain and wounded 
during the defence of Kiungi was consequently prt>' 
portionably great. The little garrison dug holes in tb* 
ground under the shelter of rocks, and these hole* 
when roofed with pine-trees, thick layers of brancheSi 
and we!l-bcaten earth, formed a tolerable protcctio* 
from the feeble artillery which the Pasha had stationci 
partly in their rear, on the summit of Ai Donato, aJ*° 
partly in their front on the Ridge of Lightning. 

Before long, however, the Suiiotes began to disco*^*^ 
that the defence of their territory was hopeless, and w^** 
disposed to listen to the terms which Veli offered the-«* 
A capitulation was signed on the 12th of December, ^Y 
which the Suiiotes surrendered Kiungi and Kiafa, "" 
condition that they might retire unharmed to Parg* 
Ali, however, who had determined from the first *" 
violate the treaty, sent orders to place an ambuscade <"*_ 
the road and seize the Suliote chiefs, on whom he *tf** 
thirsting to wreak Viis veu^ea-ucc. ft\is. the Suliot^ 
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ived timely warning of their danger, and by a rapid 
ch and sudden change of route baffled his trca- 
■oiis designs. Meanwhile the monk Samuel con- 
ed to occupy the fort of Kiiingi, declaring that no 
lei should ever employ ammunition entrusted to his 
against Christians. When the Turks mounted the 
to occupy the place, he retired into the powder- 
^zine with a lighted match, and perished in the 
bsion, involving at the same time the foremost of 
e who were entering in his ruin. 
But the tragedy was not even yet complete. All in 
insatiable cruelty had determined on the destruction 
the whole SuHote race, and now turned his hand 
t those who had concluded separate treaties with 
These he pursued in the most relentless manner, 
til almost all of them were either massacred or driven 
>m the country. Some of the tales of this period are 
(rf ihe most heartrending description ; but all bear 
witness to the intrepidity of the SuJiote women, and 
their readiness to face death in the most terrible form 
rather than fall into the hands of thdr oppressors. 
One account relates how twenty-two women of one 
tillage, being driven to despair, cast themselves over 
3 precipice, down which they had already flung their 
children. But the most famous story, which has been 
embodied in a Greek ballad, is thai of Despo, the 
''■ife of a Suliote called George Botsis, who, when 
dwelling was surrounded by the Mussulmans, fol- 
lowed the example of the monk, and set a light to a 
chest full of cartridges, by the explosion of which she 
snd her family were blown to atoms.' The following 
is the ballad :— 

' The slory b giren \a Fauriel, 'Chanis Fopuliuies,' \. ^. V^. 
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- A )o«d li K hM t* 1^ hard abr. Ac a^d. altoattj riSes: 
Siy. i» it far « ■arriy Sa^ iw jofoias oMbrMiaa i 
h B Bot far A wtni^gt fciflt, or jtwnm cdcondioo ; 
Tb Dc^o ad ker fa^. «te KJtMV arc fighting : 
Wtait tte fewer rfPiMyli tk' AJbtwJMM besEEc tlxm. 
'IVMwife tdGeorgt, % dowa iUm unsi deem oatttai 

MS«i: 
!.«! te»lkaB«ld*P)Bln^)laRvlfcm»tU>e AUnniaos'niaL' 
• Aad iriat VStf a sbdMd, Md Tttffa pews Kiafa > 
No MMcr of U^ nor hH De^n xncd, or wiO Km.- 

'■ ho- faBd,«fer oDed ber dauebunroiir' 



-WcHnntrliTCv'nBliAilaMa; 0QelKtcmbraDe,i»f chiMm'.' 

Tlt tMUi^pj towdiyMliek.and is the bUzc tbcf pe^!lw>L^ 

On kaviiig tbe nins of Kako Suli «-e took one of 
sltepberd frieMls as a goidc. actl wound down the \a.\hf 
to**rAi the goc^ of the Acberon. It was a nlgg^i 
track, and led thrmtgh a most desolate regioa 
COrdiiigly. great was our surprise when on 
foot of the hill of Rtafa, beneath the Turkish 
ma a pkturesque procession, a bridal part>- in 
amy. sii^tng giuly to the music of a >-ioHn and tan*' 
bottrine. Oo such occasions in Albania it is possible l> 
estiaute the moiic\- valu^ as well as the channs of tlt^ 
bride, as she carries all her fortune on her person in 
the shape of onumcnts. principally pieces of money, in 
this instance the fair lady was wealthy, fof her head- 
dress and other parts of her toilette were formed of 
strings of coins, sih-er and gold, amounting to a tn^y 
handsome dower. Howe\-cr, the gendeman is n^Uilly 
rc<)uircvl to pay down a certain sum to the relaUMV ftf 
his future spouse, as is testified by the following Httle 
Albanian love poem, in which the lady is represented as 

* fHtcm, 'Cun. Pop.,' No. aif. 
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|lg the amount of the money as a guarantee of 
er's affection for her. The gentleman begins — 



" Lovely little mistress mine, 
My citron tliou. my orange fine; 
A lordly lofer sboukl be thine ! *' 

lady answers — 

" No lordly lover, dear, for me ; 
Only my fond one's spouse ill be, 
Who three hundred crowns has paid, 
All to win his tender maid."" 

nd this point we commenced a steep descent 
I scenery of a magnificent description. The crags 
eply to an immense height above,. and the path, 
iins along the side of the hills, hangs far above 
ley, while the glens which are furrowed in the 
ttns are everywhere filled with trees. We were 
to send our baggage-horses round by another 
though not without some misgivings on account 
wild character of the neighbouring population: 
try one agreed that it was impossible for them 
It their way through the gorge. At length we 
E the Acheron, whose white waters are here con- 
ithin a rockj' bed, and roar along through chasms 
tfts which they have worn away in the course 
, The sides of this passage are, for the most part, 
jothed with foliage, trees and shrubs clinging to 
mailable point, whilst among so much luxuriance 
bt-grey rocks peep out in the most enchanting 
r: above this, again, the mountain summits tower 
$at elevation on either side. The gorge continues 
i two and three miles, and is in its way unrivalled 
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even in Greece. We proceeded for some little dtstaace 
by the side of the stream, until we came to a small 
bridge composed of branches, hai^^g high above the 
water, by which we crossed Our saddle-horses, how- 
ever, had to be taken across at a point some way ii^ 
up the stream, where, according to our dragoman, thef 
were made to jump from rock to rock, with the continual 
risk of falling into the swift current, until at last they 
reached the other side. We then left the river and 
ascended among the woods, through the openings in 
which there were lovely views, the castle of Suli standing 
out in bold relief as we gazed back up the valley. The 
finest point of all is at a turn of the road near the middle 
of the pass, where you can see the Acheron running 
between precipitous rocks directly below you at a depth 
of 500 feet, and hear the dull roar of the surging waters 
softened by the distance. Nothing intervenes between 
you and the stream but a few trees, which have fastened 
their roots in the fissures of the cliffs. A little further 
on, where the valley begins to open out, there is a rough 
path, by which we scrambled down to the river, leaving 
our horses to follow us as best they could. While I >*'^ 
sketching at the mouth of the gorge, my companions 
bathed, and found the water excessively cold. This wa5 
mainly owing to several large springs, called the Great 
Source, which here issue from the rock, and by thei^ 
pure blue water flowing through the white river reaU 
the meeting of the Rhone and the Arve at Geneva 

Some way further down we forded the Acheron. Thi3 
was a matter of some little difficulty, for its stream i^ 
deeper than that of most of these mountain rivers, and 
the current was so swift that our horses could hardlj' 
keep their footing. When we reached the further banl^ 
and found our baggage axAnxaAs safely awaiting us, w^ 
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felt glad that we had sent them round. Below this point 
the ground is low and marshy, and the river forms a con- 
siderable lake in the winter, which in ancient times was 
the Palus Acherusia. At this season, however, there was 
no water visible, but we soon discovered where it had 
been; for, having dismissed our Suliote guide, as we 
expected to be able to find our way to Parga without 
difficulty, we were soon floundering about in a quagmire, 
from which we had some work to extricate ourselves. 
On the northern side of this is the village of Glyky, the 
name of which seems to be a perpetuation of that of 
Glykys Limen, the Sweet or Fresh Haven, as the port 
was called, where the Acheron enters the sea a few miles 
lower down. In the church of this place Dr. Wordsworth 
found remains of the column of a temple, and there is 
J'eason to believe that this is the site of the ancient 
oracle of the dead from which Herodotus tells us that 
the Greeks of his time used to seek responses.^® Pau- 
sanias expresses his opinion that Homer derived the idea 
of his * Inferno ' from this spot, and adopted the names 
of the rivers of this part of Thesprotia." Lofty rocks, as 
Well as rivers and a marsh, certainly entered into the 
Greek conception of these regions ; thus Aristophanes 
speaks of " the cliff of Acheron dripping with blood." ^* 
When the Greek conception of the nether world was 

• 

Sported into Italy and localized there, its impressive- 
^ess was lost : nothing can be less appropriate to it than 
the Palus Acherusia of the Romans, the modem Lago 
f^usaro near Naples, which is a mere lagoon. In like 
banner the Styx was associated in the mind of the 
Greeks with the magnificent waterfall, which descends 
500 feet over a stupendous cliff in the wildest part of 

** Herod, V, 92. " Pausan., i. xvii. 5. ^* Xt. '^iv,, (^•i\* 




Arcadia, and was only partially connected with the low« 
world ; whereas the Romans conceived of it only as a 
sluggish stream, wandering in nine channels round tbe 
infernal regions." I know nothing which so well illus- 
trates the disposition of the Greeks to interpret their 
profoundest ideas by the help of grand natural objects, 
as these two rivers, the Styx and the Acheron. 

The patJi now bore away to the westward, along the 
bare slopes which here rise above the low ground, in 
the midst of which appeared the village of Turcopali. 
From that point it led over a wild hilly country in the 
direction of the sea, thick-set with bushes of prickly 
palluria, and afterwards for some distance above th* 
rugged coast. At length the islands of Antipaxo and 
Paxo, and the more distant southern promontory of 
Corfu, apijeared in view, announcing that we were ap- 
proaching the end of our journey. After five hours' and 
a half riding from the time we left the Acheron, we found 
ourselves close to the beach at Parga, on which w* 
unexpectedly emerged, after passing through a grove of 
gnarled olive-trees, with which the hills on the land side 
of the town are covered. The situation of the pla* 
is moat picturesque. The coast at this point faces south. 
and a small natural harbour is formed by two or thre* 
rocky islands which lie in front of it. Upon a cliff st 
the western horn of this bay stood the old town, no* 
marked by ruined houses and a Turkish citadel. East- 
wards rises the smaller eminence of St. Athanasio. Out- 
side the fortress stands the new town, extending down M 
the beach, with one white minaret, denoting it to be an 
Osmanli possession. 

The first thing that we did on our arrival was to 



" E.g., campare Hcsiod, 
iv. 480. 
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harter a small vessel to convey us to Corfu. It was 
ate at night, however, before we started, and we amused 
turselves, as we sat on the shore, by watching the bril- 
ijnt moonlight on the cliffs and the sea. For myself, I 
vas dreaming over some scene in 'Massaniello.' when 
)ur dragoman returned from purchasing some provisions 
n the bazaars, and accosted us reproachfully with the 
fords, — " The people here say that you betrayed them." 
ft^e received the announcement with the stolidity of true 
Britons : but there was something unpleasant in being 
fwninded on the spot of a transaction, which is certainly 
I blol on our national history. The cession of Parga 
aused a great outcry in Europe at the time, and the 
fomantic and pathetic circumstances which accompanied 
it have given it a permanent interest. As some of my 
'eaders may not remember these, I will here introduce 
H^ Alison's account of the event : — 

BHW town of Parga, od the aea-coaM of the main-land, opposite to 
BnODun Islands, the last remnant of the once great territorial pos- 
'ttioiis of the Venetian Republic on the coast of Albania, bad long 
*«i considered as a dependence of the state of which they had come 
■0 form a part ; and in the interval between its cession to France by 
^ Treaty of Tilsit, in 1B07, and its transference to Great Britain 
?that of 1814. it had contained a French garrison, and its inhabitants 
'id begun to taste the blessings of powerful Christian protection. 
I'lie Treaty of 181 ;, howe^'er, unfortunately made no mention of 
''"ja, but, on the contrary, stipulated an entire surrender of the main- 
^d of Turkey to the Porte. In consequence of this circumstance, 
^Government of Constantinople demanded the cession of Parga as 
r^ of the mdn-land ; and in this they were zealously seconded 
't Ali Pasha, within whose territory it was situated, and who was 
^tremely desirous of getting its industrious aod thriving citizens 
^in his rapacious grasp. On the other hand, the inhabitants of 
•"ifja, justly apprehensive of the consequences of being ceded to that 
^Oded satrap, solicited and obtained a British garrison, which in 
'*'* toot possession of it, and effectually preserved its inhabitants 
BB Mussulman rapine and rapacity. The inbabiUnls p^^uW-j \.wi>s. 



the oath of allegiance to the English Crown. Thcncefbrwaid they 
regarded themselves as perfectly secure under the a:gisof thevictorioas 
British flag. 

" When it was rumoured, after the Treaty of i8i;, that Parpa wu 
to be ceded to the Turks, the inhabitants testified the utmost alarm, 
and made an urgent application to the British oflicer in command of 
the garrison, who, by order of Sir Thomas Maitland, the governor of 
the Ionian Islands, returned an answer, in which he pledged himsdf 
that the place should not be yielded up till the properly of those who 
might choose to emigrate should be paid for, and they themselva 
be transported to the Ionian Islandsi. An estimate was then made out 
of the property of the inhabitants, which was found to amount in 
value to nearly 500,000/., and the inhabitants were Individually brought 
up before the governor and interrogated whether they would remain 
or emigrate; but they unanimously returned for answer that 'they 
were resolved to abandon their country rather than stay in it with 
dishonour, and that they would dianter and carry with them the bones 
of their forefathers.' . Commissioners had been appointed to tix (lie 
amount of the compensation which was to be awarded by the Turkish 
government to such of the inhabitants of Parga as chose to emigrate; 
but they, as might have been expected, differed widely as to its amount, 
and in the end not more than a third of the real value was awarded 
Meanwhile Ali Pasha, little accustomed to hare his demands thwarted, 
and impatient of delay, repeatedly threatened to assault the town and 
re-unite it to his pashalic, without paying one girthing of the stipuUted 
indemnity. At length, in June, 1819, the compensation was fixed at 
141,41^/., and Sir Frederick Adam gave notice to the inhabitants thit 
he was ready to provide for their embarkation. 

" The scene which ensued was of the most heart-rending descrip- 
tion, and forcibly recalled the corresponding events in ancient times i/ 
which the genius of antiquity has left such moving pictures. As soon 
as the notice was given, every family marched solemnly out of its 
dwelling without tears or lamentation ; and the men. preceded by their 
priests and followed by their sons, proceeded to the sepulchres of thnr 
fethers, and Hlcntly unearthed and collected their remains, which thejr 
put upon a hu^ pile of wood which they had previously collected in 
front of one of their churches. They then took their arms in tbdr 
hands, and, setting lire to the pile, stood motionless and alent around 
it till the whole was consumed During this melancholy ceremony, 
some of All's troops, impatient for possession, approached the gates of 
the town, upon which a deputation of the citizens was sent to infonn 
rhe English governor tiiat \S a ^m^V wfiuid'*?s admitted before the 
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r-cmains of their ancestors were secured from profanation and them- 
adves with their femilies safely embarked, they would instantly put to 
their wives and children and die with their arms in their hands, 
having taken a bloody revenge on those who had bought and sold 
fcheir country. The remonstrance was successful ; the march of the 
2f naBohnaiis was arrested, the pile burnt out, and the people embarked 
sDenoe with their wives and children." '* 



The event here described has been celebrated in a 
spirited Greek ballad, with which I conclude my narra- 
tive: — 

" There came three birds from Prevyza, and flew across to Parga, 
One turned hb &ce to foreign lands, and one to Saint Jannaki ; ' 
The third, whose plumes were raven-black, uttered his lamentation : 
'Parga, the Turks have hemmed thee in, the Turkish bands surround 

thee; 
Tis not for war that they are come, by treachery they've won thee ; 
Not by the might of all his hosts has Uie Vizir subdued thee ; 
Like trembling hares the Turks have fled before the guns of Pargn, 
And the Liapids had no heart to meet them in the conflict 
Thy warriors were like beasts of prey, thy women bold as heroes ; , 
Bullets to them were e'en as bread, powder the meat the)' fed on ; 
But 'twas for silver Christ was sold, and thou art sold for silver.* 
• Yc mothers, bear your children hence, ye priests the holy relics. 
And leave, ye warriors, your arms ; ye warriors, leave your muskets ; 
Dig up the graves, dig wide and deep through all your burial-places, 
£xhume the consecrated bones of your heroic Others ; 
To Turks they never bowed the knee ; no Turk shall trample on 

them.'""* 



" Alison's * History of Europe,* 1815-1852, iii. pp. 86-88. 
*• Passow, *Pop. Carm.', No. 223. 
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THE ROMAIC BALLADS. 



Ballads of Modem Greece — Their Literary Value — CoIIecHons of them — 
Absence aC Antiquity — Theii Romantic Origin — ClossificatioD of 
them — Leading Chnraclcrislica — Homeric Feaiures — Idyllic Piece*— 
Story of the Bridge of Arta — " The Abduction " — Dirges or Myrio- 
logues — Poems relating to Charon — Love Poems — Elaborate Rhym- 
ing Poems ~ Distichs — The " PolilicaJ " Verse — Italian Origia of the 
■Hhyme^Mode of Singing them — The Balkds an Index of the Na- 
tional Character — Songs nf Farewell ^Pathos — Absence of Humour — 
Sympathy with external Nature — Greek Nursery Rhyme. 

The ballad poetry of modern Greece is a subject to 
which, unfortunately, but little attention has been paid in 
England. At one time, indeed, it seemed probable that 
it would have been otherwise. The sympathy which was 
aroused by the Greek War of Independence, and the few 
specimens which were translated by Lord Byron, seemed 
likely to divert the taste of our literary men into this 
channel ; and accordingly it was shortly after the con- 
clusion of that war that the only contribution worth 
mentioning, which any Englishman has made to that 
branch of literature, was formed, viz., the large collection 
of Cretan ballads and distichs published by Mr. Pashley 
in his ' Travels in Crete.' Since that time the interest io 
the subject appears to have flagged, and it is only in 
rare instances that scholars have been found to pay 
attention to it. For several reasons this is much to be 
regretted ; for not only are these poems of considerable 
merit in themselves, and illustrative of the character of a 
very remarkable people, but the language in which they 
are expressed, and which is found in a literary form in 
them alone (for t\ie 'Heo-\\e\\e.mt/\vv ■s^\\\OR■&«.■^$^i'cl",•i;a.■ 
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tions of modem Athens and Corfu are written, is to all 
intents and purposes a ditVerent language), is highly 
valuable for philological purposes. In it we have a 
sijecimen of a language exposed to similar influences, 
and undergoing similar changes, to those which have 
befallen the modern languajjes derived from Latin, while 
it has been only in a very slight degree affected by those 
languages, so that tt affords excellent opportunities for 
independent •comparison. Again, notwithstanding the 
unreasonableness of most of the attempts that have been 
made to trace a connection between the modern tongue 
and particular dialects of the ancient language, there is 
not a little to be gained from it in the way of illustration 
of classical forms, e.g., of the use of the digamma,' and 
especially of various peculiarities of usage in the Greek 
of the New Testament. And to the student of Byzantine 
and later Greek history there is much to be learned with 
regard to the changes that passed over the country, from 
a careful examination of the classes of words which have 
been imported into the language from Roman, Slavonic, 
Turkish, and a variety of other sources.* 

' perhaps the most remarkable instance is oSiyi (pronounced avge), the 
moderr Greelt for "egg." This is the original Indo-European form of 
the word, the primitive ii of which was changed, both in Latin uid Greek, 
into 0, while the former language dropped the g, and rormed inium, and (he 
Utter cast out the -u, or digamma, thus making Aior lj4ioiic) and mi¥. The 
modem Greek has preserved all the earliest elements. Our "egg" is a 
corruption of the same word. Set Curtins, 'Grondtiigc der Griechischen 
EivmoJogie,' p. 351. This author fully recognises ihe philolt^ical im- 
portance of modem Greek. 
_ ' Thus Latin, from having been the language of the court, the public 

|^^^^(£s, and the army, from Con^tantine lo Justinian, is now mainly repre- 
^^Hpted \s^ words derived from those sources. For instance, through the 
^^^Btge of the court are derived Mt*"' "> djieFtaiD," from rex, which term 
^^^Rk mainly applied by the Byzantines to Western potentates; fl'pTii. 
^^^» rod," linm ^rga, introduced by the use of the (aseri. ¥nnn ftw 
publfc olSccs come BoiAXit, "a seal" {iuUa); iT<itptTi|>ios, "a 6ccie1a.vj" 
VOL. U, ti 
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Meanwhile the work which was neglected in England 
has been accomplished by Frenchmen and Germans, and 
by the modern Greeks themselves ; and the result is, thit 
by degrees a very large collection has been formed, more 
complete in all probability than any set of ballads of any 
other people, and is receiving constant additions. The 
poems are of very various merit, ranging from mere 
doggrcl up to highly poetical pieces ; but the collectors 
have acted wisely in excluding none because they ap- 
peared commonplace or second-rate, for, in consequence 
of this, the collection embraces every kind of subj«t, 
and illustrates the life of the nation, its ideas, supersti- 
tions, and inner feelings, under very varied circumstanca 
In a manner to which it would be hard to find a paralleL 
The collector who was first in the field was fortunately* 
man eminently qualified for the task. This was M. Fau- 
riel, who is best known for his works on the Proven^ 
language and on Dante, and who was at once a philcil(>- 
gist, a man of taste, and an excellent critic, as well a* 
being well acquainted with the Greeks, and sympathising 
with their cause. The two volumes which he published 
shortly after the commencement of the War of Independ- 
ence, under the title of " Chants populaires de la Gricc 
though they have now been superseded as a collection. 
still retain a permanent value from the excellent sketch 

{acr^atius). From ihc nrrny, fllyAa, "a walch'' [vigtiia); ip/taTa, "anus 
{arma); irayiaia, "ihe militia" Ipagaiiut); i.i., the soldiciy of the nir*' 
districts as opposed to the standing army. On ihc other liand, many^ 
the nautical terms are derived from Italian, having, no doubt, been 'VB^ 
duced by the Venetians. Such are i(ouM»Mc(fi», " to observe the cofflp*** 
{campatiart), Tt/iin, "a rudder" [timoiu); iriyoiipiirraa, the name fat ** 
of the cables {simransii). Curiously euough the reverse procesi look pl«* 
in ancient times, when the nautical terms passed from Greece lo Italy.-' 
gvieman, amara, /mra, aplmlre, and himilat words in Latin, having b^ 
ori^nolly Cteek. M.anj o\!ti«t ^iuts of interest may be woiked out isd^' 
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of the literature contained in the Introduction, and the 
i^ritical notices dispersed throughout the work.' Amongst 
'lie many Germans who have subsequently laboured in 
'tie same field, the name most deserving of mention is 
that of the distinguished scholar and traveller Professor 
Clfichs. Though he was prevented by death from 
editing with his own hand the numerous ballads which 
he had discovered, yet the work fell into good hands 
*iien it was entrusted to his son-in-law Arnold Passow, 
who published these in i860 together with ali the other 
ballads which had been found up to that time— amounting 
to between six and seven hundred in all, besides distichs, 
under the nameof 'PopuiariaCarrainaGrKci."e recentioris." 
In this edition the different versions of the same poem, 
where more than one exists, have been carefully compared, 
and a Latin introduction and a glossary of rare words 
have been added : and though there is something comical 
*' first sight in sucli headings as Carmina CUphtica incerti 
'^''i. and in the apparatus of various readings appended 
to each ballad, yet too high praise cannot be given to the 
tsreful way in which the work has been done, especially 
W respect of the difficult question of orthography. In 
'tis it has been attempted to follow as far as possible the 
pronunciation of the people, — a point of great importance, 
'n order to discover the true forms of the language, and 
to note dialectical peculiarities. The poems may be 
foughly classified under the following heads: {1.) Those 
that turn on historical incidents, and on the exploits and 
adventures of the Clefts. (2.) Domestic songs, including 
nursery rhymes, songs composed for certain festivals and 
'easons of the year, and " farewells," or poems recited by 
persons leaving their homes. {3.) Dirges, and other 
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5on|^ relating to death and the state of the dead, wbidi 
arc s<> numerous and remarkable as to deserve to be 
olassoit by themselves. (4.) Pastoral and ims^inatrre 
pioct^. (5.) Love songs, and those which accompany the 
nunion>us ceremonies connected with Greek marriages.* 
C^ut of this large collection there are but half a dozen* 
which have any pretence to considerable antiquity, and 
t\Vi> i>f these are shown to be more modem than the date 
usually assigned to them, by Turkish words or words of 
later intrvHluction which they contain. The other four 
in,iy vcr>' invisibly be ancient, viz., one referring to the 
taking of Adrianople by the Turks in 1360, which may 
be conlcn\|H>rar\' with that event, and three others 
Vv^latiiu;: to circumstances connected with the taking of 
Constantinople : it is no argument against their antiquity 
that the Ureek in which they are composed is the same 
in torm witl\ the Romaic of the present day, for there 
is eviilenco to show that the j^x^pular dialect, which had 
beciMue a seiwrate language from that in use with the 
Hy.'antinc writers as early as the First Crusade, had by 
the ituxliUe of the tifieenth centur>' assumed all the 
jHvuliauties ot" torm and syntax which we find now to 
belon^i to it. Hut ol* the other ballads hardly one can 
Iv placed lurther back than 150 years from the present 
day. At the same lime there is no reason to suppose 
that the ait 01 CvMU^vsir.i; these, v^r their wide distribution 
auuMtji the p^s^i^le, viates tVom recent times. On the 
contrary, there are pieces embedded in some of the 

• The «\ivleM\ luinc v: a", these sv'^.ij^ ar.d ballia> is rporyovli. This 
^oi\l i\ Unma in The mi\l;,v\ji'. l^\;jiniine rx^r.vir.cts in the sense of apoeticaJ 
*'o\M«j*U\nr' ot an ani,\;***.\ v'.'.JirAv'.cr ; :hu> ;: is vierived fiom the origin* 
*M»Aj;KNiv," on av\ou'.».; o: ;ho eiv.o::,n*.aI clenier.t il conuios. — Gidcli 
• KtvuU'N >ui U I i«ei.iv.:rv v.uv.ruc Mvx*.err.c.' p. 107. 
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poems that have come down to us from the Byzantine 
period, which are in all respects analogous to some of 
the modem songs ; and Fauriel has suggested reasons 
for thinking it not impossible that this style of composi- 
tion may have descended, more or less directly, from the 
popular poetry which is known to have been in use in 
Greece at certain seasons of the year, or among the 
members of certain trades and professions in classical 
times.* 

Nothing can well be more romantic than the origin of 
many of these ballads. Some are composed and sung by 
shepherds on the mountains ; some by sailors in the course 
of their voyages ; while others, in all probability, were 
the work of the Clefts themselves. Again, the dirges, or 
^yriologueSf as they are called, are in some cases extem- 
pore effusions recited by women under the influence of 
violent emotion over the bier of some dead relation. 
But by far the greatest number owe their origin to a 
dass of men who here, as among the Montenegrins and 
the Greeks of the heroic age, are the great depositories 
of the national poetry, the blind wandering minstrels, 
^roughout the country it is an established custom that 
the blind man should obtain his livelihood by composing 
^d reciting ballads, of which some of them are said 
to know an incredible number by heart ; and in his 
character of rhapsodist he passes from village to village, 
selecting especially for the time of his visit some local 
festival, when a large audience will be gathered together, 
from whom he never fails to obtain an enthusiastic 
hearing and bountiful contributions. He is at the same 
time the author of the music to which each ballad is 
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sung, and accompanies himself during his recitation on 3 
small guitar. Many of these songs have come to t»^ 
used for dancing to, and may frequently be heard ot^ 
such occasions sung in chorus by the whole body o' 
dancers. But in all cases, it should be observed, and 
whatever may be the source from which ihcy are derived, 
they are the offspring of spontaneous, untutored genius, 
and their authors are persons who can neither read nor 
write, and come to the task with no special preparation ; 
and whose object is not to win fame, for their names are 
in no case attached to their compositions, but to give 
vent to a feeling or an idea which they desire to express 
in words. Many of these peculiarities in the origin 
and character of the ballads are so well illustrated by 
a passage of Ulrichs' 'Travels in Greece,' where he is 
giving an account of the village of Arachova on the 
side of Parnassus, that I cannot forbear to introduce it 
here : — 

" Arachova is a place where the life of the conn fry-people of Giwcc 
picsenls ils feirest characteristics. Independent and prosperous, if»<* 
blessed with vigorous health, ils inhabitants pass the summer months 
partly in tilling their liclds and pasturing their Hocks in the bree^f up' , 
land valleys, partly in cultivating their vineyards on the dedivilits ^ 
Parnassus. During the winter, when the snow-storms and the ak^ 
northerly blasts sweep around them, they return each of them to hi* 
comfortable home. Krom their numerous festive meetings, and il*^ 
joyous public celebration of marriages and other festivals— gcneniUj t^ 
a domestic character— but, above all, from their custom, handed dow** 
to them from primitive times, of dandng in large bands and accon*'' 
panying the figure with song, poetry becomes indispensable to tbeit*' 
Innumerable poetical productions shoot up liLe plants in spring, ui^' 
disappear again, while here and there a song of remarkable mer** 
obtains a more durable existence and wider circulation without an"^ 
one giving himself the trouble to inquire its composer's name. When ^ 
bright thought or felicitous expression strikes a person's mind, he ada(*^ 
(t to thb in singing; and thus a poem grows in the mouth of the peoj*^ 
at a comp\«e aivd ^ertoMiKt*. fowa, from which at the liii»*' 
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vhen it was first fanprar is ed it may have been many degrees removed.' 
As of the Homeric poems, so also of those of modem Greece, it may 
be aid that an entire people combined to form them and mint them 
into Popular Songs in the truest sense of the word. All that the latter 
v^ is a great theme, which might make combination possible. When 
00 fsstival days I see a company, and seated in the midst of them an 
old musician singing to a simple guitar his lays, in which the choir of 
<bnoers join, I cannot help recalling Homer's words — 

' Then took the bard divine the hollow lyre, 
And of the sprightly dance and music sweet 
Stirred in their breasts a very warm desire.' ' 

Nor must we be misled by the monotonous and discordant melodies 
of tbe modem Greeks as they appear to our ear, so as to draw an 
on&vouraUe conclusion with regard to the words of what is sung. 
Ilie Greeks are fond of their tunes ; and the contents of a song, what- 
ever the muac may be, will often throw them into the deepest emotion, 
10 that neither the singer nor his hearers can restrain their tears." * 

In considering the style and characteristics of the 
poems it may, perhaps, be most convenient to notice 
first those which, from their narrative character and 
niarked simplicity of composition, possess in the highest 
degree the peculiarities of ballad poetry: next, those 
^hich approach more nearly to idylls, being imaginative 
pieces on ideal subjects, somewhat more elaborately 
treated : and lastly, the love poems, serenades and other 
^ngs, some of native growth, others evidently modified 
^y external influences, in which a higher culture and 
greater skill is traceable. It will be found for the most 
part that the first of these divisions will correspond to 
^ose composed in the mountains, while those comprised 

' See what has been said above (p. 9$), on the formation of the ballad 
^"The Spectre." The remarks of Ulrichs which follow are well worthy 
®f Consideration, as there Is nothing else in modem literature which appears 
^ Well fitted to elucidate some of the most difficult points in the question of 
^ authorship of the Homeric poems as these ballads. 

* Horn. ' Od.' xxiiL, Worsley's translation, stanza 19. 

• Ulrichs' * Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland,^ \. 130, 1*^1. 




in the two latter mainly owe their origin to the cittts, 
the islands, and the coasts of the jtgcan. But since 
there are many characteristics which are common to 
almost all the poems, it may be well in speaking of the 
first class to mention once for all these general features. 

As the Clefts were the national and local heroes of the 
modern Greeks at the most stirring period of thdr 
history, the simple narrative ballads, as might be ex- 
pected, treat mainly of their deeds of prowess. A 
considerable number, however, are devoted to the com- 
manders in the War of Independence and to incidents in 
that struggle, together with some of the most marked 
events in the history of Ali Pasha and the wars of the 
Suliotes. From the uniformity of the subjects of which 
they treat they are in some respects the least attractive 
part of the whole collection ; and the large number of 
Turkish words that occur in them, and the roughness 
of the dialects in which they arc composed, render them 
the most difficult to read : but the rude and masculine 
vigour of their style, their bold straightforwardness of 
expression and frequent abruptness of transition, har- 
monize well with the deeds which they celebrate, and 
bring before the reader in a striking way what they are 
intended to describe. All these peculiarities are well 
illustrated in the ballad of 'Olympus,' which has been 
already given in p. 51. One noticeable feature, both in 
these and in the other poems, is their conciseness : one 
occurrence, or idea, or touch of feeling, is selected, and 
this is seldom treated at any great length, but is put 
forward in a scries of bold touches which, without any 
apparent attempt at harmonious arrangement, succeed 
in leaving a distinct impression on the mind. As has 
been already suggested, there is hardly the least trace of 
ruJes of art, so that a^v s^gj^-a Q^ ^m'^'^ m influence i 
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t>e referred partly to the good taste of the people at 
^•^^^ «^d partly to the feeling of the individual com- 
poser : at the same time there are a variety of forms which 
Appear traditional and are constantly found to recur. 
Thus it is not uncommon to find the subject introduced 
^ a sort of prologue, which either suggests the tone of 
feeling which is about to pervade the poem/® or intro- 
duces an independent narrator, who is to relate the 
story. Thus, when the death of a hero is to be re- 
counted, the tidings are frequently represented as being 
brought by one or more birds, which take up their 
position on some conspicuous cliffs, and from thence 
'^er their tale of woe. Again, in them, as in the ballad 
poetry of other nations, fixed epithets regularly recur, 
Applied to particular objects and persons, and the 
practice of repeating certain forms of expression, 
'^hich has been called " Epic common-place," is of 
instant occurrence. Just as in Homer we are accus- 
^^Hied to stereotyped phrases for the introduction of a 
^P^ech, for embarking and disembarking when on a 
^^yage, for cooking and carving at meals, and for 
^^merous other occasions, so in the ballads there are 
^^ular forms to express transition in the narrative, or 
^ue occurrence of an interval of time, or passage from 
^He place to another, and for other uses corresponding 
^en more closely to those just mentioned. In both of 
^em this custom is intended to be of use as a help to 
^e reciter's memory, and it is always grateful to an 
^tutored audience, who are not fastidious enough to 
r^uire constant variety, and are fond of anything 
'Ambling a burden or refrain. But its use is far more 
frequent in these ballads than in Homer; indeed the 

*• SeCy for iostaiice, that introduced below, p. 327, 
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recurrence of certain expressions, and that too not 
always relating to the most ordinary circumstances, in 
great numbers of the poems which are found dispersed 
over a very wide area, seems to imply that they date 
from a considerable antiquity, and have become the 
common property of the nation through gradual tr3i» 
mission, and in particular by the agency of the wan- 
dering bards. They are, in fact, the constant element in 
a literature which is for ever shifting, and perishti^ 
to be renewed again, having been selected by a coih- 
tinual process of elimination, and tested by repeated 
use. 

Another point of similarity between these ballads and 
the Homeric poems, is the way in which in both the 
subject is dramatized. It has been remarked of Homer 
that he withdraws himself from view in bis character of 
narrator, whenever that is possible, and describes his 
personages either by making them think aloud, or by 
allowing the accessory circumstances to bring out their 
characteristics, or by some other indirect method. The 
same thing, only in a still greater degree, is true of ihe 
ballads. In them descriptions are almost, if not wholly, 
wanting, and it is the rule rather than the exception for 
the narrative form, at least in some portions of the 
poem, to be so merged in the dramatic as to be com- 
pletely lost. To the reader the effect of this is to 
produce a sense of abruptness and roughness of compo- 
sition ; and here and there in dialogues the connection 
of ideas is sufficiently obscure to lead one to think that 
some explanation must have been required by means of 
gesture or tone of voice ; but in recitation the impres- 
siveness of the poem must have been heightened by this 
means, and the scene or event it described have 
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brought more vividly before the audience." If, in addi- 
tion to these peculiarities, we notice the rapidity of 
movement in these pieces, the manner in which the 
subject is concentrated, and the passionate warmth and 
tenderness of the feelings expressed, we shall appreciate 
the truth of the remark, that one great secret of their 
charm is the simple and unstudied way in which the 
epic, dramatic, and lyrical elements are combined in 
their composition.** 

After what has been said, in connection with Mount 

Olympus, of the history of the Clefts and Armatoles, it is 

hardly necessary to sugg^t to the reader the close 

resemblance between the persons celebrated in these 

poems and the Homeric heroes, or the chivalrous knights 

of the Middle Ages> though they are distinguished from 

them to some extent by a more savage nature, and by 

the absence of many civilising influences. In all of 

them is found the same independence, the same sense of 

Phonal honour, the same undaunted bravery and pas- 

*^onate enthusiasm, the same spirit of self-assertion. In 

^he descriptions of the accompaniments and surroundings 

^f the modem Greek heroes, however, there is, as Fauriel 

'^marks, a tone of exaggeration which is Oriental rather 

^han Hellenic, and which is more or less characteristic of 

^1 the poems. Thus the Clefts* horses are described as 

^hod with silver, their persons are resplendent with gold 

Ornaments, and pearls and diamonds are scattered about 

^th a lavish profuseness only found in Eastern tales. 

And in other respects, while in Homer the objects in 

" In lome of the ballads it even happens that, though the narrative is 
^^■nmenced in the first or second person, it is continued after a time in the 
^; this is the case with the original of the ballad of " The Spectre." 

^ Thierach, ' Ueber die Neugriechische Poesie,' p. 32. 
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ordinary use are described with a faithfal minutene.'^s, 
which enables us now to realise many of the details of 
the life of the period, the ballads aim at idealising evefy- 
thing commonplace, and investing it with imaginary 
splendour. Another point in which they difTer in a 
marked way from epic verse arises from the nature of 
the metre, which owing to its length is usually capable 
of expressing an idea fully in one line, so that the sense 
is but rarely carried on from one verse to another. And 
as the metre naturally divides itself inlo two hemistichs, 
the latter of which is the weaker of the two, it possesses 
some of the characteristics of elegiac verse, the latter 
half being frequently a repetition or amplification of the 
meaning of the former, by which means a sort of balance 
is produced, and greater stress is laid on a statement w 
idea when that effect is required. This process is facili- 
tated by the extreme simplicity of the construction of 
the sentences, which show that the language has been 
formed by a people in a very primitive state of civilisa- 
tion, co-ordinate sentences being constantly found where 
subordinate ones might have been expected. 

We next come to the most interesting part of the 
whole collection, viz., those poemS which may be regarded 
as idylls. If an idyll may be defined as a short, com- 
plete, and elaborate descriptive poem, they very properly 
deserve the name; and the subjects of which they treat 
correspond in great measure to those which occur in 
other collections of idyllic poetry, being either pastoral 
pieces, or laments and dirges, or romantic and pathetic 
stories, or the development of some superstition or 
mythological fancy. From this it wil! be seen that they 
are sometimes purely imaginative, and at others based 
on some real or traditional circumstance, ideally treated. 
In them the sentioient \5 TOote, e\tiN^\,>ii.,\.'asL ii.\&*,via more 
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ined, and the theme more varied, than in those of 
lich we have hitherto been speaking. They also 
Sect from very different sides, and exhibit in a variety 

aspects, the character of the whole people from whom 
ey originate, in all its brilliancy and versatility. And 
ere is an additional interest attaching to them, if we 
gard them a.s affording us an analogy by which to 
dgeof the origin of Greek bucolic poetry in classical 
nes. According to the only ancient authorities who have 
■uched upon the subject, the pastoral poems which 
tained to such perfection of treatment in the hands of 
litocritus were originally derived from the rude songs 

shepherds in Sicily and on the continent of Greece," 
which case they must have come to light in the midst 

tbe same associations and external influences — the 
'Tie scenery, and sky, and climate, and mode of life— - 
tl must in all probability have been developed and 
nned by the same process, as those of which we are 
w speaking. 

In the pastoral pieces the central figure is not un- 
rquently a Wallach shepherd, the nomad families of 
at race being in many parts of Greece, as we have seen 
I Mount Olympus and elsewhere, amongst the most 
,rdy of the mountaineers. They treat of the shepherds* 
stresses and loves, of the incursions of robbers by 
10m their flocks are carried off, of wrestling bouts with 
tiaron, in which the latter always comes off victorious, 
id similar subjects. Here and there all^ory is intro- 
■iced into them, though it is not very commonly found 
' the poems at large, and appears to have been suggested 

Ep emotion, as it is usually employed to express the 
led condition of the people. Thus the aged Cleft 
" Str IDridis' 'Reisen in Griechenlaod,' p. \ip, nDlt*, 
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wbo is being hwtted &9wa by the Tnrirs on the mouo- ' 
tuos; and is tbas reganlcd as a tj'pe of his countrymen 
gcnendty, ts reinstate d as the old sta^ or old eagle, 
vhkfa now that its speed or strength of wing has departed 
from tt ts bei^ samaoAoA by its pursuers and their 
dogs, unii has IM> longer any chance of escape." Anotbcr 
ballad leUs the story of the n^htii^ale. how she attempts 
to buSd bcr Mst in a niimber of places near the haunts 
of men — tn a garden, cm the poop of a vessel, and by 
the se^ sfaorc and «4kei i » away from all of tbem, 
she b seised wttb despoaden and flics to a solitary tree 
near the window of a tm \ xss, and there pours forth 
her son^ of krtie. The princess hears her. and envies hef 
happiness and her sweet s is, on which the bird con- 
trasts the lady's life of and safety with her own 
melancholy fortune.* j n a little poem brought 
from C>-prus, twii doves an represented as talking in 
their nest, and the male chides his mate for her jcy 
at her ne\»ly-Iaid eggs, by reminding her how birds 
of pre>- and rude hands had depri\'ed them of theif 
former brood, and how little hope there was of thdr 
remaininij unmolested- '• Closely connected with these, 
again, are the songs relating to some object of popular 
superstition ; such as the genii which haunt the woods ana 
ravines, the power of magic, the Nereids, who are con- 
ceived of somewhat differently from what they were in 
ancient times, and other beings, of whom more will b* 
said presently, when we come to speak of the mylholi^ 
of the modem Greeks. These beliefs, from the deep 
impression they have made on the mind of the peoplft 
have given rise to some of their finest compositions. 
Among the imaginative pieces which turn on some 

** Pa££OW, Nos. 501, 502. " \b\i.,'^a. Wi- ^ \iAl., No. 40} 
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romantic incident, whether fictitious or otherwise, those 
that relate to the Bridge of Arta deserve to be first men- 
tioned. The story seems to have been suggested by the 
vibration of the arches of the bridge, and runs as follows. 
A number of masons had long been engaged in build- 
ing the bridge of Arta, but what they constructed during 
the day fell down during the night. When they were 
sorely perplexed about this, a voice was heard to proceed 
from the bridge, saying that the work could not be ac- 
complished except at the sacrifice of the life of the 
master-mason's beautiful wife. On hearing this, the 
master-mason was at first overwhelmed with grief, but 
ultimately the desire of carrying out his design prevailed, 
and he sent a message desiring her to come in her richest 
dress and her jewels. When she arrived, and asked the 
reason of his summons, he replies that his wedding-ring 
had dropped into the hollow of one of the piers they were 
constructing, and that she was the fitting person to regain 
It for him. She at once consents to be let down ; but as 
^n as she has reached the bottom, they commence 
keaping lime and mortar upon her, and her husband him- 
self casts down the first stone. As she dies her voice is 
neard to exclaim, that like as her heart quivers at that 
inoment, so the arches of the bridge shall quiver for ever 
^d ever.*^ 

To the same class may be referred a number of poems 
mghly characteristic of the condition of the people, those, 
for instance, which describe the recognition of husbands 
"y faithful wives after many years' absence. In these the 
Unexpected visitor, whose appearance has been changed 
^y time and other causes, on returning to his native vil- 

*^ Passow, Nos. 511, 512. A similar story to this one is attached to the 
^tlc of Scodra. ^ Mackenzie and Irby's * Travels in Turkey,' pp. 535, 
M4. 
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Uge finds his wife washing clothes at the fountain, and, 
after testing her fidelity, is put through a searching cross- 
examination by that lady, who seems accustomed lo 
receive all such approaches with disfavour. He eim- 
raerates a variety of objects by which his home may be 
distinguished, but in no case succeeds in satisfying his 
questioner, until he has named some body-marks which 
are known to him alone, on which he receives the acknon'- 
kdgment he deserves." Another, called " The Abduc- 
tion," which Fauriel regards as one of the most ancient 
and at the same time of great poetical merit, describes 
the stratagem by which a lover recovers his lady, who 
is being married to a Turk against her will in his absence." 
Though at a great distance from her house, he discovers, 
by the neighing of his horse and other omens, what is 
about to happen. He rides to the spot with lightning 
speed, and on his arrival at the door it is again the neigh- 
ing of the steed that calls the attention of the lady, who 
is on the point of being given away. In order to deceive 
her new suitor, she explains that it is her eldest brolhefp 
who has brought her dowry, and goes out to meet him 
and offer him the stirrup-cup. As soon as she approaches 
his side, he catches her up, nothing loth, places her before 
him on the saddle, and is out of sight long before the 
Turks have seized their guns to give chase. Besides an 
element of the marvellous, which runs through this and 
many other poems, the probabilities of the case are hert 
more than usually ignored, for the hero b represented. 
notwithstanding his haste and the urgency of the circuffl- 
stances, as stopping on two separate occasions, when on 
his way to effect the rescue, in order to visit his fathef 
and mother in different places, and to obtain from theO 
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respectivdy an mgury as to the success of his enterprise. 
According to our notions, the introduction of such things 
would mar the cocupleteness of the poem, but instances 
of filial alTectioQ arc a subject on which the Greeks are 
always glad to dwell, and they feel no objection to sudden 
transitions or violations of poetical unity. Together with 
these ballads n-e may mention, as turning on real or sup- 
posed events, the stories of death by drowning connected 
with the river Pcneius * that of the Charamidcs, or bri- 
gands, where one brother is killed by another, and re- 
cognised by him at the moment of death ;'■ and those 
relating to the "Beauty of the Tower," which have been 
noticed in connection with the Vale of Tempe." 

The dii^es or myriologucs ijivptoKoyia, from /ivpopuu), 
of which we must now speak, are a class of compositions 
intended for recital at funerals. These are always com- 
posed and sung by women, and according to Fauricl they 
are almost universally improvised. About this latter 
point, however, there is considerable doubt, and thou(;h 
from time to time it certainly happens that they arc the 
effusions of the moincnt, a thing which is facilitated by 
the habitual use of the regular ballad metre, and by the 
introduction of " common-place," yet it seems now to be 
thought that in the majority of instances the pieces are 
known beforehand. In .some places there arc found 
women who are professed myriologists. or at ail events 
are famed for their skill in that art, and arc commonly 
invited to take their share in funeral ceremonies : and 
these persons may be heard, when at their work in the 
fields, practising dirges on ideal subjects. On the occa- 
sion of a funeral the female relations of the deceased, 
together with any others who may happen to be prcHciit, 
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oiie after another, according as their feelings promp* 
them, utter their laments over the coffin, which is alwa/S 
left open in Greek burials, so that the face of the dead i* 
exposed to view. These songs are recited slowly to a 
peculiarly plaintive melody, and continue during the 
funeral procession, and until the body is lowered into 
the grave, only ceasing- while the prayers are being 
chanted. In cases where the eft'usion is extern poriied, 
the strain on the mental faculties, combined with the ex- 
citement of the feelings, has so overwhelming an effect 
on the reciter as to cause her in some instances to faint 
away. The following remarkable account of such an 
occurrence has been given by M. Fauriel : — 

" A woman of MetzoTO, on the Pindus range, aged twenlj-five ye«l 
had lost her husband, who left her with two children of tender age. Sbt 
was a poor peasant of very simple character, who bad never pmt 
niarked proofs of talent. Leading her two children hy the band. Ac 
came into the presence of her husband's corpse, and commencedbt 
myriologue by reciting to the dead a dream which she bod ImI 
several days before. ' 1 saw tbe other day,' she said to him, ■ it tte 
door of our house a young man of lofty stature and threatening a^«t 
with white wings expanded on his shoulders ; he was standing on tbc 
threshhold of the door, with a drawn sword In his hand. " VVofflU,' 
he inquired, "is thy husband within!" "He is." 1 replied; "hi» 
combing tbe hair of our little Nicola, and caressing him to prfMt 
him crying. But come not in, thou terrible youth ; come not ioJ 
thou wilt frighten our child ! " Yet the young man with white winp 
persisted in his desire to enter. 1 would have (breed him to itliRp 
but had not the strength. He rushed into the bouse ; he Ihrew bin- 
self on thee, O my beloved, and smote thee with his sword. Hesnott 
thee, unhappy one ! and behold, behold thy child, our little Hkiii, 
whom he would have killed also ' 

" After this commencement, the tones of which, no less thwi ll* 
words, had caused the bystanders to shudder, some of whom lootrf 
towards the door, as if to see whether the young man with wbite 
wings were still there, the others at the little child clasping bis motbtrl* 
knees, she threw herself sobbing on the corpse of her husband It «* 
wrth difficulty that ■Caxri lore \Kt haro. "A, aoi xm sooner was 4* 
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""""ed Ihan in a frwh transport of emotioD she recommenced her 
jddrea, she asked her husband how she was henceforth to support 
'"'Mdren and live herself? She retailed their years of married lifc; 
8k fond love she had bome to her spouse, the tender care with which 
^bd brought up her children, and ceased at last only from exhaus- 
tion, in a feinting state, and resembling in her pallor him to whom she 
^ been addressing those mournful words." ^ 

Of the myriologues which have been collected very few 
HI) be regarded as extempore effusions. Most of them 
i)car evident traces of careful composition, and, from 
Itie nature of the case, poems composed under the in- 
fiuetice of great excitement are too evanescent to be 
fcmembered afterwards. Some of those which are in 
rhyme are highly poetical ; but for dramatic treatment 
and imaginative power, hardly any is equal to the ballad 
"f "The Spectre," which has been given above to illus- 
trate the belief in the Vrykolaka, if, as is not improbable, 
that piece is to be classed as a myriologue. 

Closely connected with these, again, arc the numerous 
poems relating to Charon or Death, that fearful being 
(for it is much too real to be called a conception) who 
has taken so permanent a hold on the imagination of the 
Modern Greeks. I should be anticipating what I have to 
say on this subject under the head of the popular my- 
thol(^, if I were to describe the beliefs that prevail con- 
cerning him : it may suffice for the present to introduce 
one or two of the pieces which relate to this subject. In 
some of these he is represented as wreaking his vengeance 
M a young and beautiful girl, who in a proud moment 
has dared to speak slightingly of his power ; in others 
fn shepherds or lusty warriors who dispute with him the 
possession of their lives. Many also are the tales of 
'he under-world, and of adventurous attempts to escape 
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from that dreary prison. But the object oi all is to exalt 
his irresistible might, which neither beauty nor strength 
nor daring can escape ; and his unsparing, merciless cha- 
racter, which was never diverted from its fell purpost 
The following poem, in which his mother, who represents 
female tenderness and compassion without any further 
allegorical significance, is described as interceding willl 
him, is intended to express especially the latter element 
in the popular belief : — I 

"Charon and ma Mother.'" 

" Out in the moonlii-ht Charon stood ; his courser he was shoeing ; 
When thus his mother spake to him, and thus a boon she asked hiin - 
' My son, thou'rt goin|; lo the cliase, thou'rt going to thy hunting ; 
Take not the mother with her babes, nor brothers with their sister*. 
Take not the newly-married bride, who wears her wedding garlmd- 
' Where 1 Knd three, two are my prey; where two, one is «>? 

portion; 
And where 1 lind but one alone, yea upon him I fasten I ' " 

The next, which called forth the admiration of Goelh^ 
and is worthy of being illustrated by the pencil of GiiS- 
tave Dord, represents him on horseback, carrying off tto* 
souls of the dead. 

"Charon and the Souls." 
" Why are the mountains overcast ? why are the hill-tops shrouded • 
le it the wind that vexes them ? is it the rain that smites them '. 
Tia not the wind that vexes them, 'tis not the rin that smites tbe*^ 
Tis Charon, who is sweepng by with souls of the departed : 
The young he driTts betbre his tace, the old he drags behind him* 
The children to his saddlebow, the tender ones, arc fastened. 
On bended knees the young implore, the aged men beseech him: 
' Good Charon, at a village halt, halt at a cooling fountain; 
That th' old may drink a quenching draught, the young with q 
amuse them, 
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And the children, too, the little ones, may gather knots of flowers ! ' 
' At ne'er a Tillage Charon halts, at ne'er a cooling fountain ; 
Mothers would come for water there, and recognise their children. 
And wi^es their husbands meet again, and nerer more be parted ! ' *' 

From these we pass to the nuptial songs and love 
poems, which are the most finished in point of composition, 
, and the most varied in treatment, of any in the collection. 
This is to be accounted for by their being mostly drawn 
from the cities, and from the coasts and islands, where 
higher civilization is found, though a few are derived from 
the country districts. A large number are rhymed, and 
the metre assumes a variety of forms, instead of being 
confined to the traditional type of the Greek ballad verse. 
This remark is especially applicable to the wedding 
songs, which are sung in chorus, and often antiphonally 
by the men and women, as was the case with some of the 
hymeneal songs of classical times ; not unfrequently, too, 
one set of voices catches up the other in the middle of a 
^tence, and the meaning is bandied to and fro in a 
^mewhat intricate manner. Each of the numerous 
domestic ceremonies which precede and follow the mar- 
^ge rite has a song appropriated to it, while others are 
*>sed as accompaniments to the dances which succeed. 
The following little piece, in the ordinary ballad metre, 
^ used in Thessaly, according to Fauriel, for the latter 
purpose. There is a passage in it which may remind the 
^der of something in an English poet, whom Manzoni 
^ called " un barbaro chi non era privo d' ingegno." 

/*Coine hither, youths, and join the dance, and sing the song in 
measure; 
Come sng the song that sweetly tells how fiincy is engendered : 
't is engendered in the eyes ; upon the lips it blossoms ; 
Tlicn downward to the heart it glides, and in the heart is rooted.'' * 
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The next, a wild and passionate love poem, which is 
likewise used for dancing to in Thessaly, was probably 
composed in the mountains, as the subject of it. Demos, 
would seem to have been the captain of a band of Arma- 
toles. This name was well known on Olympus ; in fact, 
the person here mentioned may have been the identical 
Captain Demos whose skill in carving a Iamb and bleed- 
ing a woman with the same weapon Mr. Urquhart has so 
humorously described in the course of his rambles on 
that mountain in the 'Spirit of the East'" Like the 
preceding one, it is not rhymed ; but the metre in which 
it is composed is very graceful, and is not found elae- 
where : it has the peculiarity of requiring that the name 
of Demos should be introduced in the first line of each 
couplet 

Demos* 
" Thine eyes, O Demos, with their lovely light, 
Thy finely-pencilled eyebrows, 
They make me swoon, O Demos, as I gaze, 

They make me die with longing. 
Draw ihy bright sword, O Demos, from it5 sheath. 

And plunge it in my bosom, 
And catch the blood, O Demos, as it flows, 

in a gold-broidered napkin ; 
Then bear it, Demos, to thy cantons nine, 

To thy ten lilUge-districts, 
And when they ask, ' What's this ? ' O Demos, say, 
' The blood of my beloved.' " 

We may now take a specimen of the more finished 
love poems, which arc in rhyme, and in more elaborate 
metre. In these the influence of Italian poetry is veiy 
directly traceable ; and in the islands it is not surprising 
to find that this is the case, considering the amount of 
communication that has long existed between the two 

»' Vol. i. p. ASi. " ^»K\^\\. vj^ ^^M 
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Countries, and the widely-extended use of the Italian lan- 
guage in the iCgean.* For this class of compositions 
the modern Greek tongue, when somewhat refined, is 
admirably adapted, owing to its sweetness, flexibility, and 
liquid clearness, together with an element of unaffected 
and truthful simplicity, which arises from its inartificial 
diaracter. And though in some of these points it is in- 
ferior to the Italian itself, yet it has one great advantage 
over it and most other European languages in the fre- 
quency of the oxytone accent, which imparts to it, as it 
must also have imparted to ancient Greek, a peculiar bril- 
liancy and expressiveness. The poem which I have chosen, 
entitled " The Garden," is from Smyrna ; and the occur- 
rence in it of occasional classical words, which would not 
be found in the Romaic of the country districts, would be 
sufficient to show that it was derived from a place of 
some literary culture. 

*' Within a fair plantation 
Enamelled o'er with flowers 
I passed the early hours 

My anguish to remove ; 
To chase the thoughts that vexed me, 
And Guides that perplexed me, 
For all the pain I suffer 
From the sweet maid I love. 



^ The latest addition that has been made to this class of poems is of an 
^^ercstuig character, as it consists of Greek songs which have been disco- 
"^^^ in South Italy, where a number of Greek colonies existed during the 
*»iddle Ages, the inhabitants of which spoke Greek till lately, though now 
^ty speak Italian. In the 'Saggi dei Dialetti Greci dell* Italia Meri- 
uionale,' edited by Domenico Comparetti (Pisa, 1866), upwards of forty of 
1^ songs are given, which are almost all in single stanzas of eight lines, 
^ rhyme. Here and there they are intermixed with Italian words, and at 
^''^t they had to be written down in Roman letters, and in some cases from 
* comipt pronunciation, and then interpreted into their Greek form. All 
^^ considered, they are more accurately preserved than might have been 
**Pccted. 
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" And lo ! as there 1 wandered 
Within that fair plantation, 
And paused in admiration 

Of the blossoms, lair to sec, 
A bird that shyly cowered 
By dtron leaves embowered, 
Waa singing, as 1 listened,^ 

A pleasing melody. 



it saying, 
' Young men, avoid delaying, 

Full soon your joys are o'er: 
And you, fair maids, go marry ; 
Be wise, nor longer tarry, 
For time is ever flying. 
And will return no more.'"*' 
A word must be added about the dislichs, upwards of 
eleven hundred of which are appended to Passow's cot- 
lection. These, with few exceptions, are devoted to 
amatory subjects, and are of very various poetical merit. 
the valuable ones being rather the exception. They are 
universally rhymed, and almost all are in the ordinaiy 
ballad metre. A few of the best have been selected for 
translation, the last being a double distich." Let us 
begin with one which might serve for a description of the 
Park in June. 

DiSTlCHS. 



" TJs now the joyoi 
And golden girls ai 



nmer, when all nature's 
t) abroad in dainty dress 



1 delight, 
% bright" 



" Though loTcly all thy features are, 
Fairest to me thine eye, 
Where moonUght and the moriuDg star 
Meet in a mellow sky." 

* Pissow, No. 586, 

» Ibid., Nos. icfcg.SSi l>'i°'1?*i<Vl'J.iat,."^Ti. 



tart the key of beaT'o above, on tarth beneath a fbuntajn, 
K the nuidens fair and tall, as express on the 



" O that, like o»e who reads tbe skies, 

By ga/ing 1 might tind , ' 

Whose image dwells within thine eyes, , 

Imprinted on thy mind," 

L 

ftx is the salt sea-wave, but sweet that flood will be, 

he wound heals, the cruel wound, which I received from thee." 



" He that with blood from forth his heart 
An image lair doth trace, 
Painteth with skill siirpassiiig art 
I What he shall ne'er efface." 

I VII. 

h bird with painted plumage, that dost haunt the tangled 

betting nets and springes to entrap thee with my love: 
of in my nets I catch thee, with a faithful heart 1 swear, 
nlden cage I'll keep thee, lorely bird with plumage rare." 

I metre m which the ordinary Greek ballads are 
tl is that which is called the verstts politicus (ot/^os 
p«), J. e., popular verse, a long and balanced mea- 
feegulated entirely by accent, without any regard 
i quantity of the syllables. In the hymns of the 
( Church, from which source is derived whatever 
jvidence exists as to the change that passed over 
tional poetry in the early part of the Middle Ages, 
[ens of accentual verse of one sort or another may 
i as early as the eighth century ;" but the first 



e Introduction to Sophocles' ' Dicuonary of Later and Biji>s)ia«, 
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examples that we find of that particular form whicH 
was called political are of the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, though the name itself implies their previous exist- 
ence, as being commonly found at that time in the mouth 
of the people.^ In the following century Tzetzcs and 
other writers are known to have composed poems of con- 
siderable length in this metre, though Tzetzes apologises 
for its use as a vulgarism by saying, ihat in that age there 
was no distinction between what was classical and what 
was barbarian. After the time of the Fourth Crusade 
and the occupation of Constantinople by the Latins, 
when the minds of the Easterns were impregnated with 
ideas derived from the spirit of chivalry, this same verse 
was employed in the popular romances which were com- 
posed in imitation of the literature of the West." From 
that time to the present day its use seems to have been 
perpetuated both in written and unwritten compositions. 
To describe somewhat more exactly the metre itself — it 
is the iambic tetrameter catalectic, with a break after the 
first dimeter, which divides the verse into two hemistichs; 
and iambic feet are allowed to be replaced by trochaic 
with about the same amount of licence as is admitted i" 
ordinary English heroic verse. In the early form of the 
verse, as it appears in Byzantine writers, this license 
seems to have been confined to the first foot of eacli 
hemistich, but in the modem verse it has extended 
further. It has sometimes been called a fourteen-syl' 
labled iambic foot with a double ending;" but though 

» .SVf Thiersch, ' Ueberdic NcugriechisdiePoesie,' p. 13, »(* ', nFbutl* 
shows that the Word mAiTuii ia iticient Greek, and fiiii/iirus in Lilin,"*" 
used in ihe sense of "papular" 01 " vulgar." 

" On ihe influence which French litenlure exercised on ihe Crt''' 
writings of ihnl period an elabonUe essay has lately been piiblishcii ^ 
M, Gidel, entitled ' Etudes sue la Llttcrainre Giecquc Modernc.' 

* Protessor Blaclue^s 'Hwaet,' \. ¥■ V*^' 
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this is true in itself, yet in the modem Romaic verse the 
^ount of elision and coalescence of syllables that is 
^owed in pronunciation is so large, that any description 
of the metre according to syllables is better avoided. 
In English it is not, in this exact form, the commonest 
of the ballad metres, yet it is found from time to time, as 
in the following instance from the ballad of " Sir Lancelot 
dnLake";— 

** Then into England straight he came 
With Hfty good and able 
Knights, that resorted unto him, 
And were of his round table." * 

Anyhow it is closely allied to the corresponding metres 
which are found to prevail in the ballads of all nations, 
from the Saturnian of the Romans downwards, so that it 
appears to be the most natural of all metres." 
The use of rhyme, which we have seen to be common 

• 

''n the more finished poems, is thought to have been in- 
troduced from Italy at the time when the Morea, Negro- 
Pont, and other islands, were subject to the Venetians. 
Occasionally, indeed, it is found in early hymns of the 
Greek Church,* which is not surprising when we consider 
'^ow early it was introduced into the corresponding com- 
positions in Latin : but it appears to have been discon- 
^ued, and is not found in the mediaeval Greek writings. 

•Percy's 'Rcliques,* L p. 216. The early English poem called the 

Ormulum," is entirely composed in this metre. Dr. Guest suggests, 
^ugh with what likelihood I know not, that the political verse was 
Wowed from the Greeks by the English in the twelfth century, and that 
^ had great influence in forming other English metres. — * History of 
^Hsh Rhythms,* iL p. 184- 

*^ For this reason it might be more accurate to regard it as a trochaic 
J^^casure, that being the foot which is usually found in ballad poetry ; but it 
*s simpler to speak of it as iambic. 

*• See, for 'instance, Sophocles' 'Dictionary,' p. 60. 



] 
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The earliest poem which is found in regular rhyme 
' Description of the I'lague of Rhodes,' published in the 
year 1498, by Emmanuel Georgilas, a native of that 
place; this, however, cannot be regarded as a populal 
poem. That the ordinary use of rhyme was of Italian 
origin is further confirmed by the words used to express 
it in modern Greek {pijfuiBa, prjfuipi^tii), which are evi- 
dently derived from rma, rhnare, in Italian. On the 
other hand, the frequency of its occurrence, especially, as 
we have seen, in the distichs, which are so numerous and 
drawn from such a wide area of country, sufficiently 
proves that it is not, like the Italian metres, of late intro- 
duction, though a peculiar application of its use in con- 
nection with those metres may be so. Its employment 
is facilitated by the system of inflections remaining to sk 
great extent in the verbs, which causes the same fonris 
and the same sounds to recur, just as in Homer tt»« 
Itomaoteleuton is found to arise from this cause, probably 
without any intention on the part of the poet, and pe*"- 
haps unavoidably. The plastic condition of the language 
also, which is not as yet stiffened by conventional rule* 
and the influence of a written literature, and consequently 
admits of change and adaptation in the terminations. 
renders its introduction more feasible, in the same wa/ 
as the similar condition of Italian in Dante's time ren- 
dered more manageable the intricacies of the terza ritfU- 
To these influences may be added the license which '* 
admitted in shifting the accent for purposes of scansion 
and rhyme, especially when it is thrown forward on to the 
last syllable. 

The manner in which these ballads are sung is wy 
peculiar, and very distasteful to a Western ear. The 
airs to which they are set arc monotonous, and as a file 
very high pitched, and \,Vie vioti^.a.ie.ix-i.-wVdout slowly. 
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ud the syllables repeated in an extremely ^ 
manner, in addition to which words and exclamations 
are frequently inserted as a sort of refrain. As the 
Greek church music, which is certainly of great antiquity, 
closely resembles this as weJI in sound as in the mode 
of enunciation, and both of them are more like the 
ecclesiastical plain chant than any other music in Western 
Europe, it probably dates from very early times." Of 
its origin, however, nothing is known, though the study 
of it might throw light on many difficult points con- 
nected with ancient and other music Shocking as it 
may be to all our preconceived ideas, yet if we knew 
more about the music of Greece in classical times, and 
Could speak with more confidence of the intervals and 
'Combinations of sounds which have been admitted in 
"'fferent ages and countries, we might perhaps discover 
"lat the melodies of the most refined nation the world 
"Ss ever seen were nearly akin to these raw, and to our 
^^rs inharmonious strains. 

There is an additional point of view, and one of great 
"^terest. from which these ballads may be regarded. 
'*^mely, as furnishing us with a means of forming an 
^timate of the character of the people amongst whom 
^'ley have originated. Prescott has somewhere remarked, 
^liat for the production of a fine ballad-poetry in any 
Country two conditions are requisite: first, that the 
*iation should possess depth of character ; secondly, that 
*t should grow up in the midst of stirring circumstances : 

" Karl the Great is said to have been profouniUy affected by the solemn 
•fiosic of the Greclc service. Yet ufter the capture of Salonica by the 
N'oiman^ in llSj, among the insiills which were heaped upon the inh>- 
litlants, it is mentioned that when the Greek priests chanted iheit service, 
tile Norman soldicis bowled out a chorus in imitation of beaten houitds. 
tliii i» a sufficient proof of the naral cliaracler of the ecclesiastical music of 

It period. SieTmktyi 'Byiaotiae Empire,' i. p. ijo-, ti, p. ib^. 
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and in this way he accounts for the fact that the ballads 
of Spain and England form the finest collections that 

modern Europe has produced. Conversely we may 
argue that wherever a remarkable ballad literature exists, 
or legends and traditionary stories capable of forming 
the groundwork of such a literature, the character of the 
people must be elevated and marked with salient traits. 
Thus among the early Romans the stories of Mucius 
thrusting his hand into the flames, and of Cloelia swimming 
the Tiber, though we may no longer be able to regard 
them as historic facts, are a sufficient evidence that those 
who originated and cherished them possessed more than 
ordinary qualities, and a capacity for future greatness. 
With regard to the modern Greeks, the same thii^ 
appears from an examination of this collection; and aa 
we read some of the finer pieces that have been composed 
in the country districts, we cannot help feeling the great- 
ness of an illiterate and uneducated people, who can 
either give birth to, or listen with enthusiasm to, sudi 
compositions. It may be worth while to mention some 
of the more noteworthy points in which this is trace- 
able. 

On the independent spirit of the people, their love of 
freedom, their heroism and intrepidity, their intensity 
of national feeling, there is no need to dwell after what 
has been said of the Cleftic ballads, which are nothing 
else than a history of the protracted struggle for liberty 
against the Turks. Nor again is any proof required of 
their imaginative power, in addition to those furnished 
by the more ideal poems which have been noticed. It is 
rather those qualities that lie beneath the surface to 
which our attention may be most profitably given. Such, 
for instance, is the strong family feeling which is in such 
a high degree chatactcuatit ol -Cne. Ci^e.^ ■>^<a\jVt. Some 
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of the observances which are closely connected with their 
domestic life — such as the ceremonies connected with 
nurriage and death, and the expressive songs which 
accompany them — may, no doubt, be paralleled by what 
is found among other nations ; but there is one 
custom with which many of the ballads are associated 
which throws especial light on this feature of the Greek 
character. These are the observances connected with 
the departure of any member of a family, whether for 
purposes of education or trade, or to avoid persecution, 
to those hated foreign countries to which the epithet 
of "desolate" or "lonely" {eprj/jLa) is constantly applied. 
On such occasions the person who is about to leave 
^embles his relations at a feast, where songs appropriate 
to the occasion are sung, and, when the time for his 
departure is arrived, he is escorted by the whole com- 
ply for several miles from his home, until at last, at 
^e moment of separation, he recites to them a piece — 
^'ther one of those already existing on the subject, or 
^He composed expressly for the occasion — in which the 
*^ittemess of leave-taking and the miseries of a foreign 
*^ome are passionately expressed. Many of these are 
S'ven under the head of Carmina Hospitalia in Passow's 
Collection. Amongst them is one, which is repeated in 
^ variety of forms, supposed to be sung on such an occa- 
sion by a son, who has been slighted and illtreated at home 
*^y his mother, in which he represents her as driving him 
^Way, and describes her anguish when she hears that he 
has been killed in a foreign land, and become the food of 
pirds of prey. It is related by Fauriel that in one 
instance, the facts of which he had investigated, a mother 
^"ho was addressed in this way was overcome with 
^niotion in the course of the recitation, and at its con- 
^liision, throwing herseJf on her son s neck, ^rvXi^^V^^Vvs. 




pardon for her former conduct, promising at the same 
time to deal with him as a loving mother for the 
future. 

As might be supposed, where the domestic feeling is 

so strong, the conjugal tie is regarded as pre-eminently 
sacred. This is evidenced by such poems as those which 
relate to the recognition of husbands by faithful wives 
after long absence ; and the other poem referred to 
above, called "The Abduction," implies something of 
a chivalrous relation between the sexes, which is fully 
borne out by the love poems. In these are depicted all 
the varied emotions, all the lights and shades of pas- 
sionate feeling, which belong to a quick, tender, and 
sensitive nature. One favourite theme is the story of the 
husband who, on returning to his young wife after a 
short absence, finds that she has died in the interval. 
She is represented as giving a dying charge to her 
mother to console and comfort him ; but when on his 
arrival he finds the priests preparing for the funeral, and 
the grave being dug, and discovers what has happened, 
he requests the gravcdiggers to make it large enoi^h 
to receive him also, and immediately draws his dagger 
and plunges it into his heart Then it is described how, 
after their burial, the plants which spring from theif 
tombs wave in the wind, and when Sir Boreas (a leitp 
fiopid'i) blows loudly they mingle their branches, so that 
they who were not permitted to be one in life, are 
united after death. 

Again, to turn to another phase of pathetic feeling 
what can be more touching than the ballad of "The 
Young Sailor," which is frequently sung by mariners in 
the jEgean .' It begins by a short prologue describing 
the miseries of a life on the sea, and then passes to the 
subject of the stovy, v.'\\Q\a tevTe.^ca^.e.i^'vwJww^ himself 
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he enters the haven, within which lies his home, 
he captain desires him to get up and take the 

K for them, the young sailor begs them to lift 
jto a sitting posture and bring him the compass, 
In, pointing to a mountain whose summit is seamed 
H^es (an excellent description, by the way, of the 
|ne peaks of Greece), tells them to make for it and 
Ehor at its foot. Then, having performed his duty, 
as a last request that when they reach the land 
ill bury him on the shore, that he may stii! hear 
ies of his comrades, and their familiar cries which 
I so well : 

1 of thee, my mate, I crave ; a boon of thee, my captain ; 

t my bones in holy (troutKl, in church or monastery ; 

I the margin of the beach, beneath a bed of shingle, 

here the sailor-lad.s may come, and I may hear their voices." "* 

somewhat surprising at first sight to find a people 
K so strong a sense of pathos, almost entirely desti- 
lumour, which is so closely allied with it, Perhaps, 
r, the truth is that neither the nation itself nor its 
re has reached the stage of observation and criti- 
uch humour implies. No one who has associated 
t Greeks would suspect them of being wanting in 
I this breaks out here and there in the ballads, 
ly in the form of amusing banter against the 
Again, their quickness and vivacity of tempera- 
Uinot fail to give birth to witty sallies, as is the 
tong the Irish. But of real humour, that is, the 
of seeing the incongruities of things, there is 
my trace in their compositions. One cau.'se that 
ire tended to produce this effect is the sad and 
condition of a people conscious of living under 

'" P3s<o>v, No. 391- 




oppression and in a state of insecurity, which, notwith- 
standing natural liveliness, makes itself at once felt wheo- 
ever reflection is involved, as is necessarily the case in 
poetry. 

To take one more point in their character which these 
poems illustrate : there is constant evidence of thetr pos- 
sessing what ail imaginative temperament, when placed 
in the midst of striking features of natural sccnoy, 
almost necessarily involves, — a strong sympathy with 
external nature.*' Thus in the Cleftic ballads, when the 
death of one of their leaders or other bad news is to be 
announced, the sky is overcast, the rain falls, and the 
torrents descend, in correspondence with their feelings; 
sometimes, too, it is the sighing of the wind in the tree, 
or its roaring round their mountain abodes, which is the 
presage of ill fortune. The .same thing is implied in 
those poems where allegory is introduced ; while in 
others there is a connection implied (though this idea 
may perhaps be of mythical origin) between the life of a 
man and that of a plant or tree, the duration of one 
depending on that of the other." In a love-song brought 
from the isle of Mclos a fruit-tree is described as 
withering in an orchard without any apparent cause, and 
when its companions inquire what ails it, it replies that 
two lovers had been married beneath its shade, and then: 
had sworn never to be separated, but now their vow vm 
broken, and therefore its branches wither." And in a 
variety of ways the " pathetic fallacy " is introduced, and 
human feelings are attributed to inanimate objects and 



" The ancient Greeks are not in realitj an exception to Ihis rule, fin il 
WIS not until they were engrossed by city life ooil its associattoiu, thai H^ 
seem (o have lost the conscious admiration of scenery. 

" £.g., Passow.lSo. \^i,^fln:o^^i^slJ^W^s5^,CU[t^l; ballads. 
•■ PuBow, No. 66x. 
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to animals. The latter of these are frequently made 
to play a very prominent part in what is represented as 
happening ; the birds arc the interpreters of fate, being 
either introduced to bring the news of some occurrence, 
or acting as a sort of chorus, which comments on what is 
passing, and indicates the point of view from which 
the audience are intended to regard it. The dying Cleft 
expresses a wish that an opening may be left in the side 
of his tomb, by which the birds may fly in and out, and 
bring him news of the outer world. Nor is this sympathy 
confined to them. When Demos is lying outstretched 
on the plains of the Vardar, it is his horse that urges him 
to rise and follow the rest of his company ; and when he 
feels his strength is failing, he commits to him as to a 
faithful friend the ring and other tokens which are to be 
borne to his lady-love, and bids him to dig for him a 
grave on the spot with his silver-plated hoofs. In these 
and innumerable other instances the marvellous element 
is introduced with such perfect simplicity, and withdraws 
the narrative so completely from the course of ordinary 
occurrences, as to appear perfectly natural, and by no 
means to outstep the license of poetic treatment. 

And now, to conclude this imperfect sketch of a very 
interesting subject, I would ask my readers whether they 
remember in their younger days ever to have heard 
anything of which the following Greek nursery rhyme 
may remind them. If so, they may perhaps find it 
a pleasant subject of speculation, whether such resem- 
blance is to be attributed to the tendency of the human 
mind to give birth to similar products under corre- 
sponding circumstances in widely different localities, or 
whether it is to be explained by the supposition of the 
existence of some primaeval nursery-rhyme of this form, 

thich was sung during the infancy of nations, 
s 1 
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\i an old Man, and he kept a cock, which croncd as 

this lonely old man. 

I by a Fox, and ate the cock, which crowed and waked tll6 



ie dog, that ate the fcx, tiutu 



There came a Fu e log, that killed the dog, tbit t» 

th« fox, &c. 
There came by 3 xl the furnace, that burnt tk loEr 



There came by an O: up the rit-er, that qucnchd ^ 

fiimace, &c 

There came by a Wolf, and ate the ox, that drank up the river, &c. 

There came by a Shepherd, and killed the wolf, that ate the ox, kt- 

And last came the PUignc, which carrieil off the shepherd, who lilW 
the wolf, that ate the ox, that drank up the river, that quaicM 
the fumace, that burnt the log, that killed the dog, that aK tl* 
fox, that ale the cock, that crowed and waked the lonely old 
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THE MODERN GREEK POPULAR TALES. 

"ifficnlty of discovering Ihe Greek Stories — Mode of coUccling tlicni 

General Remarks on Popular Tales — Their Characlerislics — Beasl 

- ReKmblancei beiween the Talet of various Countries — 
"The Snake-Child" — Norse and Creek Talcs — Com- 
lily of Origin — How explainctl — European TaIcs not derived 
1 India — Greek Tales not botrowed^ Indo'Europcan Origin — 
Iliad Chancier — Intcrprelation of "The Sleeping Beauty" — Va- 
a Foims of the Slory — Tie Ideas embodied in the Tales fev and 
C — Various Modes of their Formation ~ Peculiarities of the 
( Slories^Thc Dmkos — Similar Conceptions — "Lazarus and 
die Dragons " — The Drakos Mythological — Represents the Thunder. 
ilonn^ Ballad of "Jack and iheDrakos," 

Oke characteristic of the Greek ballad poetry, of which 

*c have just been speaking, is its publicity, and the 

absence of any attempt on the part of the people to 

roncea! it from strangers. Though the songs have never 

been committed to writing, yet they are recited on festive 

'^Wasions, and in the presence of great multitudes, where 

"" one is excluded ; besides which, they may constantlj' 

'*^ heard, as they arc chaunted by the people, on the 

""Ountains. by the roadsides, and in the towns and villages. 

"V'th the literature of whicli we are now about to speak 

'he case is exactly the reverse ; and while it is in the power 

"f any one who will to write down the ballads from 

^^ctation, the Popular Tales arc kept so carefully cou- 

*^ed, that even a careful investigator might pass 

'^'t^ugh the country without discovering a trace of their 

^'^istence. The collector to whose industry we are 

*'ldebted for the large number of these stories which 

^*ve lately been published,' assures us that, though in 

' Von Ilihn, in his 'Criechisclic utid Wl)aiicjiic\\c HittWvv.' 
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the course of twenty-seven years" residence in the Levant 
he had been in constant intercourse with the Gr«li 
peasants, had eaten and drank, hunted and travelled witfc 
them, and slept for weeks together in their cottages; 
though he had passed many an evening in Greek, Al- 
banian, and Bulgarian khans in the company of other 
travellers round the common fire, and many a day in 
small coasting vessels crowded with passengers ; yet, not- 
withstanding various attempts, he had never succeeded 
in eliciting from them a household story. His experience 
in this respect coincides with that of all other persons 
who have endeavoured in different countries of Europe 
to disinter this strange literature, which lies buried in the 
memories of the people. The utmost caution and the 
greatest intimacy arc always requisite, in order to over- 
come that innate shyness which prevents them from com- 
municating it to others not of their own class. Few ptc- 
uoniena, indeed, are more extraordinary than the existence 
among the lowest ranks of all nations of a class of com- 
positions of great beauty and imaginative power, whicA 
nevertheless, was unknown until within a few years, an'' 
seldom fails to vanish before the approach of education. 

The treasures of this class which exist in modern ■ 
Greece were brought to light by Von Hahn in th* 
following manner. Being aware, from the experience o' 
other investigators, that women are the chief depositories 
of these tales, he looked about liim for some intermediit* 
agency by means of which to extract them from thi* 
source. Accordingly, \vhen he was residing as consul at 
Yanina, having become acquainted with the pupils o» 
a Greek school in that city, he persuaded them, by tbc 
offer of a small remuneration, when they returned forth^ 
holidays to their respective homes, to get their mot heB^ 
jnd sisters to re\atc to tVcnv '^t ^toVsiis. t\\at they IS^^| 
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and to write them down from their dictation, cautioning 
them at the same time to avoid all amendments or 
alterations of the stories from their original form. Again, 
when he was transferred to the consulate of Syra in the 
Archipelago, he employed a Greek woman who could 
write to collect for him ; and in the same place he 
obtained other specimens by the help of Greek ladies of 
llie upper classes. To these was added a collection 
made by a Swiss professor in the north of Eubcca, In 
this way he gradually brought together about one hundred 
Greek and twelve Albanian stories, which he subsequently 
translated into German. They prove to correspond in 
tbe most remarkable manner with similar collections 
which have been made in other countries, and in many 
Kspects throw considerable light on the whole subject of 
lular Talcs. But before proceeding further, it is 
iry to say a few words on the question generally, 
what follows would otherwise be unintelligible to 
those of my readers who have not turned their attentios 
t" this branch of literature. 

From the time that the brothers Jacob and William 
Grimm began to collect the stories that exist among 
fte peasants in Germany, and their example was followed 
l>y numerous collectors in other parts of Europe, it has 
been known that everywhere the lower classes are 
Acquainted with, and able to recite, tales of a very 
peculiar character, and that these arc universally marked 
l>y the same characteristics. If, before examining the 
contents of the collections, we were to hazard a con- 
jecture as to the nature of these stories, we might perhaps 
fancy that they would have reference, more or less, to 
Ihe circumstances of the times and the people, or would 
wntain narratives of past events perverted and disguised, 
'is a matter of fact, wc find nothing of t\\e V!\u4\ lilftsjj 
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are purel/ ideal and imaginative. The times to whicb 
they refer never existed at all ; and the world whidi 
they describe is peopled with kings and queens, princes 
and princesses, with adventurous heroes and ill-fated 
heroines, with giants and dwarfs, genii and fairies, with 
dragons, serpents, and talking animals. Among the 
characters whose histories are related the most common 
are clever Tom Thumbs, half-witted simpletons, bold 
rhodomontadcrs, the clever thief, the practical joker aod 
humorous cheat. The points and incidents on which the 
stories turn arc transformations and metamorphoses of 
various kinds ; staircases leading to magic regions bclw 
the earth ; caps, cloaks, and rings, which render the 
wearer invisible ; the power of obtaining anything by 
wishing ; enchanted horses, which are summoned by i 
given signal to the succour of their owner ; maidens 
exposed in wildernesses or on the sea, frequently by tiw 
malice of a wicked stepmother, and saved by some 
supernatural agency; the value attached to the number 
3, which makes the youngest of three brothers or sisters 
the best and most fortunate, and the third time always 
lucky ; together with a number of other features usually 
found in fairy tales and children's stories, all of which 
have originally come from this source. But in all "f 
them the marvellous element is an essential ingredient: 
where it is not found, the story is no longer, in tlw 
technical sense of the term, a Popular Tale. Together 
with this, all kinds of inconsistencies are admitted, though 
in some cases these are modified and softened dow-Oi 
in order to avoid the appearance of absurdity ; in thi* 
way tlie existence of many such incongruities is ai* 
argument in favour of the more primitive character of thff^ 
story in which they occur. 
As the Popular TaVe is t\\Vk* Tt\3.tV.ed off by featui 
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its own from ordinary stories, so on the other side it 
is distinguished from that, to which it is also cIoscl>' 
related, the Myth, or Saga. Both of them deal with the 
marvellous and supernatural, but the myth, as it is 
exhibited in the mythology of Greece and of the north 
of Europe, attributes to the gods the influences that are 
at work in the world, while in the popular talc the gods 
are altogether excluded, and the power is referred to the 
lower agency of fairies and demons. Again, the myth i.s 
more nearly allied to the domain of history, the popular 
talc to that of poetry. The former is more or less 
attached to facts and places; and whatever wild forms 
the superstructure may take, it is based on what are 
conceived of as existing realities: its Apollo and Thor 
are regarded as actual divinities ; its Achilles and Arthur 
as heroes who once lived and breathed. The latter is 
absolutely unattached, it is fixed to no particular locality, 
its personages do not necessarily possess any distinctivc 
namcs ; the world in which it exists is beside and alto- 
gether apart from the world of actual occurrences. Thus, 
for instance, when a story commences in the following 
manner — "When Laomedon built the city of Troy. 
I'oseidon and Apollo were doomed to serve him for 
\^ages," we know that we are to have a myth ; but when 
the beginning Is such as — "There was once a king and 
queen, who had twelve children," we may expect a 
[»opular tale. 

One particular form of these tales requires to be 
noticed separately, namely, the Beast fable. This attains 
its most perfect development in the great Beast epic of 
the Middle Ages, the story of " Reynard the Fox " : but 
in a more fragmentary shape it is found in some other 
countries, and in particular among the modern Greeks. 
In it the animaJs arc treated of qu\te \niie'^n&(LWi\"^ 'i'^ 
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their relations to men ; but, while the peculiar chaiacter 

of each species is maintained, — such, for instance, as the 
cunning of the fox, and the clumsy ferocity of the wolf, 
and even minor traits, like the bear's fondness for honey, — 
yet they arc made to act and speak in all respects as 
if they were human beings ; nor is there felt to be any 
incongruity in the murdered hen, in the story of Reynard. 
being brought into the presence of the king on a bier, or 
in the wolf receiving the tonsure when he betakes 
liimself to a monastery. In this way the Beast fables 
are a sort of reflection of phases of human life, a descrip- 
tion of the life and habits of animals by means of ideas 
drawn from the actions of men and the customs of 
society, but without any satirical or didactic purpose- 
in which respect they are to be distinguished from the 
yEsopic and similar fables of later date, where the 
object is to draw a moral. The original stories took their 
rise in the intimate relations which existed at a very 
early period between men and animals, and the close 
observation of their habits which was only possible 
under such circumstances. The interest which arose 
from continually watching them caused the primitive races 
to attribute to them a community and a history like 
their own, and these ideas embodied themselves in stories 
like those that have come down to us. The following, which 
may be taken as a fair specimen of those that occur in 
the modern Greek collection, closely corresponds to one 
of Grimm's German tales; where, however, the cat and 
mouse take the place of the fox and wolf, and the names 
of the children are given as "Skin-ofl"," "Half-out," and 
" Quite-out"* In a Celtic dress the same story appears 
as " The Wolf, the Fox, and the Keg of Butter," and the 




names are "Under its mouth," "Half-and-half," and 
"Licking all up."' 

" The Wolf, the Siie-Fos, and the Pot op Honey.* 

" There was once a wolf, called Mr. Nicholas, and a ^e-fbs called 
Mrs. Maria. These two bought a field between them, and prepared 
to till it. In the way of proviMons, they took with them a pot full of 
honey and a basket of white bread, and when they had concealed their 
victuals they set to work to dig. .After digging a good while, the fox 
began to feel hungry ; but, as she was ashamed to tell Mr. Nicholas, 
she bethought her of a device, and pretended she was being invited to 
a christening, exclaiming, ' All right I all right ! I'm coming ! ' 

'■ On hearing that, Mr, Nicholas asked, ■ Who's calling you then ? ' 
and she replied, * They're calling me to stand godmother to a child; so 
111 go there, but HI be back in a minute.' 

"'Go along then,' said Mr. Nicholas; 'but take care you come 
back soon.' 

" So Mrs, Maria started off, stole to the place where the pot of 
honey and the loaves of white bread were concealed, and ate tilt she 
could eat no more. 

"' Then she returned to Mr. Nicholas, and he said to her, ' Welcome, 
Madam Gossip,' and what name have you given the child? ' 

" ' Firstling,' was her answer. 

'■ So they betook them again to their work ; but after a while 
Mrs. Maria began again to hanker after the honey, so she cried, ' All 
right! all right ! I'm coming!' 

" Then Mr. Nicholas asked, ' Well ; who's that calling you now ? " 

" ■ Why, I have to stand godmother again.' 

" ' Go along, then ; but lake care you come back soon.'' 

" So Mrs. Maria stole off to the honey, ate till she could eat no more, 
and then came back to the field. 

■' Mr. Nicholas asked her, 'What name have yon given the child 
this time?* 

" She answered, ' Middling.' 

'■ When they had worked again for a bit, Mrs. Maria once more 
pretended she heard some one calling, and cried, ' All right ! all right ! 
I'm coming! ' 

'■ ' Well J who's calling you again ! ' asked Mr. Nicholas. 



' Campbell's ' Popular Tales of the Wcsl Highlands,' No. 65. 
* HahA ' Criecliische Marchen,' No. 8g. 
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" ' Oh ! I have again lo stand godmother.' 

" ' Hem ! it's strange, though, that they're so constantly ioritjng you !' 

"'That's because they're so fond of me, Mr. Nicholas!' 

" ' Go, then ; but mind you com? back soon.' 

"So Mn. Maria stole off to the honey a third time, ate it afid 
llie bread dean tip, tipped the pot over, and then returned lo Mr. 
Nicholas. 

" ' What name, pray, have you given lUt child ? ' he asked. 

"'Tipling,' was Mrs. Maria's answer. 

" So they continued for a while to dig; but at last Mr. Nidiobs 
said, ' Shall we have our dinner now or later ? ' 

" ' Let UB dine now,' said Mrs. Maria. 

" So Mr. Nicholas went to the bush where the honey and the loaves 
were concealed, and found the pot tipped over. At that he was furioui. 
and, running to Mrs. Maria, cried, ' You have eaten all the white bread 
and the honey, and in return [ will now eat you.' 

■" No ; I declare I have not eaten Ihem, Mr. Nicholas ! You mu« 
have been mistaken in what you saw ; do go again, and look more 
carefully 1 ' 

" ' Well, I will,' he said ; ' but if I find nothing, rest assured there's 
something in store for you.' 

" While Mr. Nicholas was gone to look again, Mrs. Maria ran off 
and hid herself in a hole. When the wolf was returning, he saw her 
just creeping in ; so he took a hooked stick to get her out with. But 
when he hooked a root, the fox cried out, ' Oh ! oh ! my poor kg ! 
oh 1 oh ! my poor leg ! ' When he caught hold of her ft>ot, she made 
game of him : ' Pull at the root, you ass ! Yes ; pull at the root, ywi 
ass ! ' And so it u-ent on for a long time, till at last the wolf got tired 
and went off; and so Mrs. Maria escaped from Mr. Nicholas." 

The search for Popular Tales in various counlries. after 
it was once fairly started, proceeded apace ; and we now 
posses.s collections from Germany, Norway, Scotland. 
Wallachia, Servia, Lithuania, Albania, Greece/ and other 

* The lillesof these are: Grimm's ' Dentsche Kinder und Haus-Marclien;' 
Dascnt's ' Popular Talcs from the Norse ; ' Camphell's ' Popular Talcs iif 
the West Highlands ;' Schott's ■ Walochische Marchen ;' Wnk's ■ Serb'ische 
Marchen ;' Schleiclier's ' Utauische Marchen ;' Von Hahn's 'Griechische 
und Alhanesische Milrchcn.' I have made use of the prefaces and notes lo 
most of iheae coUectioiis, especw-W^ \VuHe ot Von Hahn. His compantiTc 
table of the tales o( viricrtis cDMMtiww'm-nii^Ve, "^ 
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p2irts of Europe ; those from Greece, with which we are 
inost nearly concerned, being the latest additions to the 
growing family. France and Italy are represented by 
older collections, in which, though the character of the 
tales has been altered, and their setting elaborately 
wrought to suit the taste of fashionable readers, yet the 
outline and the original traits have mostly been preserved. 
In particular, the Neapolitan collection, which was pub- 
lished by Basile more than two centuries ago under the 
title of ' II Pentamerone,' notwithstanding the redundancy 
of fanciful wit with which it is tricked out, retains here 
and there points of d^ very primitive character, which have 
been lost elsewhere, and has a value of its own, on ac- 
count of the early date at which it was brought together. 
With these European stories, again, have been compared 
those found in Asia, such as the Armenian tales,* the 
^cient Indian collection called the Five Books, or * Pants- 
chatantra,' and the 'Arabian Nights.' With these mate- 
rials before us we have ample facilities for a scientific 
investigation of the subject ; and the result of the 
comparison is the proof of the most striking correspond- 
ences between the stories of all countries, such as 
can only be accounted for by assuming their common 
origin. That so surprising an idea, and one involving so 
many difficulties, was not at once accepted, is only what 
^ might have expected ; at first it was attempted to 
show that the resemblances were accidental, and great 
stress was laid on the tendency of the human mind 
to produce similar images on the recurrence of similar 
circumstances : but it very soon appeared that resist- 
V^ce was hopeless, and that the resemblances, amount- 
^ m some cases to absolute identity, were too strong 

* In Haxthausen's * Transcaucasia.* 
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and too numerous to be accounted for in any other 
way. 

Take, for instance, the story of Cinderella, one that 
certainly is sufficiently peculiar, and not likely to have 
been invented more tiian once. On opening Von Hahn's 
collection of Modem Greek tales, we are almost startled 
at finding this as tlie second story, witli all the details to 
which we arc accustomed — the youngest of three sistOB, 
who is ill-treated and neglected ; the present of three 
dresses of surpassing beauty, which she receives from 
some beneficent power, in return for an act of piety to- 
wards her deceased mother ; her appearance in these on 
three separate occasions, unexpected and unrecognised, 
either at church or at a ball ; her winning the prince's 
love, and three times escaping from him ; her dropping 
one slipper on the last occasion, and being subsequently 
recognised in her mean attire in consequence of its fitting 
her and her only ; her marriage with the prince, and the 
disappointment of her sisters. The same story is found, 
with slight variations, among the German, the Servian, 
and the Neapolitan' tales, in some of which points are 
developed and worked out which are only hinted at in 

'' The following address of Ihe Prince to the slipper, after CindetElU Iw 
escaped from him, is a favourable specimen of the graceful banter by w'li*' 
Ihc stories are Bcconipwiied in Basile's veision : — "The Krng look ll" 
slippec into his hand and said, ' If the foundation is so beaulifiil, trhil n^ 
be the appearance of the house * Thou beautiful candlestick, on whii^ *** 
placed Ihe light that enkindles me ; stand of the beautiful kettle, in whiA 
my life is hailing; beautiful cork, attached to Cupid's fishing-line, '^ 
which he has caught my soul ; lo I thus I embrace thee and press thee Id 
my heart ; and though 1 may not reach the tree, yet do I adore the roots ! 
though I may not have the capital, yet do I kiss the pedestal ! Hilheil'' 
hast thou been the prison of a snowy foot, now thou art the fetter of an ml' 
happy heart ; thou didst elevate by an inch and-a-halT the empress of my 
life, and lo that degree is increased by thy means the joy of mj life, u Idi^ 
as I possess thee and retain Ihee.' " — BasUe's ' Peatamerone,' in liebncU^ 
Germati translation, i. p. 87. ""^^^ 




others. In the Servian and Greek versions the story is 
introduced by a. marvellous narrative of the mother being 
killed and eaten, and the youngest daughter rewarded 
for collecting, burying, and watching her bones : in the 
Servian lale the mother is first changed into a cow. 

Or take the story of the Snake-child, which is found in 
the Greek, the Albanian, and several other European col- 
lections, and also in the Indian talcs. In this a childless 
woman prays to God that she may have some offspring, 
even if it were a snake. In the course of time her wish 
is fulfilled to the letter, and a snake is born to her: 
nevertheless, she rears it as her child, and it grows up to 
maturity. At last the snake requests his mother to get 
him a wife ; and though most of her neighbours laugh at 
the idea, when she proposes it, a step-mother is found 
willing to part with her step-daughter on these terms. 
At first the maiden is sorely distressed at her strange 
fat^ but on visiting her mother's grave she is instructed 
in a dream that her future husband is not really a snake, 
but a handsome youth concealed under that form. After 
marriage he appears to her by night in his human shape, 
laying aside his serpent's skin, to which he returns by 
day. On this his wife devises the following plan. On 
the succeeding night, when her husband is asleep, she 
takes his serpent's skin, and hands it out to her mother- 
in-law, who puts it into the fire and burns it ; after which 
he permanently retains his human form. With this, which 
is the Modern Greek version of the story, the Indian talc 
in the 'Pantschatantra,'" called "The Brahmin's Enchanted 
Son," almost identically corresponds, though there the 
snake does not speak or show signs of intelligence until 

■ Benfey's ' PuilschaCanCra,' ti. pp. 144 loll. Campikrc also Frerc'i 
■ • Old Dceeao D»ys, ' p. ipj. 
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after marriage. The similar European stories have m- 
deatiy come from the same original, but present curious 
variations in the form under which the youth is born. In 
ihe Wallachian talc it is a gourd ; in one of the German 
tales an ass's foal, in another a hedgehog; in the Alba- 
nian and Neapolitan it is a snake, but in the latter it B 
not born, but adopted as the woman's child — evideatlya 
later and weaker form of the stor)'. Other remarkaUe 
peculiarities occur in various parts. In almost all the 
versions the husband is conscious of his cast-off sldn 
being burnt. In the Servian tale the wife pours cold 
water over his body, while it is going on, to save his life. 
In several of the others he is forced by the loss of lus 
original shape to leave his wife, who is unable to bring 
forth her child until she recovers him ; and the history of 
her wanderings and search forms a continuation of the 
story. She finds three enchantresses, who arc called in 
the Albanian tale the " Si.sters of the Sun ;" in the Ser- 
vian the "'Mother of the Sun," "Mother of the Moon,'' 
and ■' Mother of the Wind ;" in the Wallachian, " Mother 
Wednesday," "Mother Friday,'.' and "Mother Sunday;" 
in the Neapolitan they arc spoken of simply as aged 
women ; in one of the German tales it is the sun, moon. 
and wind themselves that are consulted. From them 
.she receives valuable magic gifts, and the last whom she 
visits directs her to the re.sidence of her husband, who 
has married another wife. By means of the gifts she 
persuades her rival to allow her to meet her husband, 
ivhom she thus reclaims and carries off. 

The stories which have now been described arc only 
.specimens taken from among a great number, in which 
the resemblances are equally striking ; and there is a still 
larger class which correspond less completely, but yet in 
a manner that cannol: >3c atccni^\.(i& W Vj atcid* 
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'liiicidence. To illustrate this, let us take two passives, 
wie from the north, the other from the south of Europe. 
The following occurs in Mr. Dasent s ' Popular Tales from 
the Norse ' :' it describes a boy's escape from a Troil tm 
an enchanted horse by means of three objects wluch he 
li instructed to carry with him. 

"So when the lad had got on the horse, off they went at such a rat« 
Ik couldn't at all teil how they went. But when he had ridden 
Juliiie, Ihc horse said, ' I Ihint 1 hear a noise ; look round. Can you 
•Ranything?' 

■ ' Yes, there are ever so many coming after us ; at least a score," 
Kid the lad. 

■"'Aye.aye; that's the Troll coming.* said the horse; ' now he's after 
U! wiOi his pack,' 

" So Ihey rode on awhile, until those who followed were close behind 
ibnn. 

"'Now throw your bramble-bush rod behind you, orcr your 
Aoolder," said the horse; ' but mind you throw it a good way off my 
tscL' 

"So the lad did that, and all at once 3 close, thick bramble-wood 
Ptw up behind them. So the lad rode on a long, long time, while the 
Troll and his crew had to go home to fetch something to hew Uieir 
*»f Ikraugh the wood. But at last the horse said again, ' Look 
Wiind you ; can you see anything now ? ' 

" ' Yes, ever so many,' said the lad ; ' as many as would fill a large 

.^ye, aye; that's the Troll and his crew,' said the horse, 'now 
■ « pot more lo back him. But now throw down the stone, and mind 

■':i ihrow it 6ir behind me.' 
' -As soon as the lad did what the hotse said, up rose a great black 
' of rock behind him. So the Troll had to be off home lo fetch 

■'iflhing to mine his way through the rock, and while the Troll did 

■ t ihe lad rode a good bit farther on. But still the horse begged 

1 lo look behind him, and then he saw a troop like a whole army 

' liinil him, and they glistened in the sunbeams. 
' Aye, aye,' said the horse, ' that's the Troll, and now he's got his 

'■"lie band with him; so throw the pitcher of water behind yoii, hut 

~''-A you don't Bjnll any of it upon me.' 
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" So the lad did that ; but b spite of all the pains be took be 
spilt one drop on the horse's Rack. So it became a great deep lib; 
and because of that one drop the hone found himsdf hi out in it. Iml 
sUlI he swam safe to land. But when the Trolls came to the lake thq 
lay down to drink it dry, and so thef swilled and swilled tiU tbq 

Now compare this with a passage in Von Halm's 
■ Greek Tales,' '" wlierc a boy and girl are represented is 
flying from their unnatural mother, of whose desire to 
kill them and eat their flesh they are warned by the 
house dog. 

" ' What are we to take with us ? ' inquired the boy of Pulja. 

" ' What are we to take with us, say you ? I know not, AsteriiW 
the girl answered ; ' stop, though 1 take a knife, a comb, and a hawlft' 
of salt' 

" So they took this, and the dog too, and started off and ran fori 
bit; and while they were running they saw from a distance tboT 
mother, who was pursuing them. 

"Then said Aslcrinos to his aster, 'Look! there's our motlK*' 
running after us, and shell soon be up vdth us.' 

"' Run, love, run !' the girl replied j 'she won't catch us.' 

■■ ' She's upon us now, Pulja, dear ! ' 

- ' Throw the knife Itchind you.' 

" The boy did so, and out of it there arose an immense plain bet"^* 
them and their mother: but she ran more quickly than the chiliJif • 
and again came near to them. 

" ' She's catching us now ! ' cried the boy again. 

" ' Run, love, run ; she won't come up with us.' 

■"Here she is!' 

" ' Throw the comb behind you.' 

" He did so, and out of it grew a thick, thick wood. Still ^ 
mother worked her way through the thicket also, and when she rtJd«o 
the children the third time they threw the salt behind them, and '^ 
became a sea and thrir mother could not pass through. The chiUW 
stood still on the shore, and looked across." 



'" Vol. i. p. 66. The same thing is found in Cvleton's 'Storiesrf** I 
IrisFi Pcoswrtry,' i. p. n, mvA iiv a somewhat mutilated form in Fim* J 
' Old Deccan Dajs,' p, &9. I 
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The idea which forms the groundwork of both these 
narratives is evidently the same. 

Even in respect of the form into which the narrative is 
cast, the household stories present a family likeness to 
one another. This is seen, for instance, in the repetition 
of an action or event three times (as is usually the case), 
before the desired effect is obtained. And in most of the 
collections we find peculiar short rhyming verses, fre- 
quently of an enigmatical character, embedded in the 
stories — a feature which has suggested the idea that at 
one period they may have e.xisted in verse throughout. 
But the conclusion which is drawn from the comparison 
is irresistible, that the popular tales of all these various 
countries, notwitlistanding the distance by which they 
ate separated from one another, arc to be referred to a 
common source, and possess a very high antiquity. The 
Tesult of the investigation fully justifies the satisfaction 
*ith which William Grimm, in one of the later editions 
('8jo) of his German Stories, remarks on the fulfilment 
"f his views, and the gradual acceptance of the theory 
*!uch he originally started. " How solitary," he exclaims, 
*as the position of our collection, when first it came to 
"E^". and what a rich crop has sprung up since that time ! 
People used then to smile indulgently at the assertion, 
Ihat thoughts and views of things were here preserved, 
the beginnings of which went back into the darkness of 
antiquity ; now it is hardly ever contradicted. In the 
search for these stories their scientific value is recognised, 
and care is taken not to tamper with their contents, 
'vhereas formerly they were regarded merely as the 
valueless products of a playful fancy, which must be con- 
lent with whatever treatment they might receive."" 



'Kinder and Haus-Marchen,' 



. p. 360. 




The question then arises, if we admit the fact of their 
common origin, how are we to account fortheir dispersion ? 
At what period, and by what agency, were they carried in 
different directions to the widely separate localities in 
which wc now discover them ? In reply to this, two op- 
posing theories have been started : according to the one, 
they were the common inheritance of all the races of the 
Indo-European family, and, perhaps, in some instances. 
of the whole human race: according to the other, tbey 
were of Indian extraction, and were imported from that 
country into other parts of Asia and Europe, where they 
have subsequently taken root. 

The latter of these two views receives great additional 
weight from being maintained by Dr. Benfey. whose voy 
extensive knowledge of Sanscrit literature, and acquaint- 
ance with the popular literature of Oriental and other 
countries, enables him to speak with gre.it authority on 
the subject. According to him, there is found in India a 
vast number of stories which may have served as the 
originals of those that exist elsewhere, and by means of 
them it is possible to explain the occurrence in Kuropean 
tales of features which seem to have had their origin in 
Buddhism, such as contrasts of the gratitude of animals 
with the ingratitude of men, and more especially the 
attribution of beneficent qualities to the snake. When- 
ever traces of these stories are found in Europe earlier 
than the tenth century A.D., as, for instance, in some of 
the Greek myths, and elsewhere in classical literature, he 
believes that their introduction is due to occasional In- 
tercourse between the East and the West, and that they 
were orally transmitted by merchants, travellers, and 
others, who communicated them to those with whom 
they were brought into contact. But from the time that 
the Mahometans \ie^aft to vT^Niit mi.4. «bw^<it l^dia in 
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Ihe tenth century, the acquaintance of Europe with Asia 
ivis contioually' on the increase, and resulted, among 

"tlier things, in the translation of tlie Indian stories into 
ustem languages. The ' Pantschatantra ' was translated 
■a Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and it*! 
■tt^nts, owing to their striking and attractive character, 
"c.id with great rapidity over the continent of Europe,'" 
!'.ii new he maintains with a vast array of learning, and 
"li great critical acuteness. But it fails to account for 
!it facts. Not only are there numerous 'stories which 
rind no counterpart in the Indian tales, but it is impos- 
liblt to c.vplain in this way the e.xtraordinary profusion 
ii which Uiis popular literature is found over the whole 
'a« of Europe. Turn the soil where you will, and a 
plentiful crop at once springs up in unbounded luxuriance 
and variety. And besides this, from the way in which 
ihe^crm and salient point of one story is introduced as 
■1 supplementary incident uito others, either in the same 
'"■ in different countries, and from the frequent inter- 
Ganges that are found, parts of the same story being 
United or separated in various collections, and combined 
'fom time to time with other stories, we seem to infer a 
"ativc growth, and a higher antiquity than this explana- 
tion implies. We must remember also how scanty were 
the means of communication between countries all through 
the Middle Ages, and in how small a degree the lower 
*^lasses have migrated, even to the present day, especially 
the women, in whose possession these treasures arc chiefly 
toiind. To this must be added the barrier of language, 
^hich would form an almost insurmountable obstacle in 
t"C way of their transmission from one people to another. 
•^"d the deeply-rooted feeling of shyness already noticed, 

" iicufcy'i ' f anfscljafaiilrt,' i, Ptef. p. xxVi. luW. -, e, (u\\. 
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which is everywhere found to hinder the possessors from 
imparting them to others. 

Of course it is quite possible that in some cases tales 
may have been adopted from Indian and other sources 
into this literature of the peasants ; but the more closely 
we examine each particular instance, the less reason there 
usually seems to be for admitting such a supposition- 
Thus, to take the instances on which Benfey is disposed 
to lay most stress — the contrast of the gratitude of ani- 
mals with the ingratitude of men, and good qualities 
being imputed to the snake — from the prominence of 
these ideas in Buddhist tenets, and their occurrence in 
the ' Pantschatantra," there seems a considerable pro- 
bability in favour of their having been imported ; but it 
is not impossible that both may have been original Aryan 
notions, and that the latter may have had a mytholc^cal 
significance. It is remarkable, also, that the story of the 
" Three Grateful Animals " should be found in so many 
countries, if it is of comparatively late introduction. In 
connection with this idea of the stories being borro\ve{I, 
the Modern Greek tales have a peculiar interest, because 
their country has been exposed to external influences In 
an unusual degree. Thus, tlie Greeks, from residing 
in the chief Turkish cities, are constantly thrown in the 
way of eastern story-tellers," and they possess, and arc 
fond of reading, a translation of the ' Arabian Nights ' '\a 
their own language. Yet the result of a careful com- 
parison is to show that, though there are many points in 
the Greek tales which might appear to be derived from 
this source, — such as the slave of the ring, the forty 
chambers of which only one is forbidden to be entered, 
the death of the forty thieves by oil being poured on 
them, and others, — -^ct lUc resemblances are equally 
numerous betweeivtUft ' Kv.Ai\'Mv^\'^'=.' ^\^&.'&^R.^:,s^^Eaa.' 
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Again, from the large infuston of Slavonic blood 
othe Greek race, and the presence of numerous Wal- 
ls among them, who in part speak their language, wc 
ght have expected that there would be signs of their 
kving received contributions from these peoples ; but 
e, loo, though the coincidences are very striking be- 
n the Modem Greek and the Servian and Wallachian 
s, they are not more so than those which occur else- 
Indeed (and this is especially worthy of notice), 
b several instances the Greek stories correspond with 
le of Lithuania, where there is no trace of any similar 
rj the intervening countries, or, in fact, in any of the 
rtlections hitherto made. Nor have the Italians, despite 
r residence in Greece, and commercial intercourse 
with that country, left any proofs of their influence in 
this respect : wherever the same story is common to both, 
K Greek retains the more primitive form. The same 
: case with the ancient Greek literature. Here, 
feuD, the points of resemblance that arc found in the 
i are striking : the maiden bound to a rock and 
med to \x devoured by a monster, reminds us of An- 
meda ; the flute which makes all men, woods, and 
iDounlains that hear it to dance, recals Orpheus ; the 
thoice of Achilles, the fortunes of Danac, and other well- 
wiown stories also appear. But most of these arc equally 
fcund in other countries ; and on the whole there is as 
"luch trace of Greek myths in the German stories as in 
those of Modem Greece. 
^L We may here notice a point which at first sight is 
^RlDewhat perplexing, namely, the difficulty of conceiving 
■ittat these stories, with their peculiar element of the 
fnarvellous, could have underlain the ancient Greek 
mytholt^y, and existed side by side with it. This, how- 
pfer, we must suppose, M we believe them \,o Vave. "qcwv 
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Inherited by the inhabitants from primitive ages. That 
children's stories did exist among the Greeks and 
Romans is shown by several passages in classical writers ; 
Quinctilian speaks of them in connection with jEsop's 
fables, and it is likely enough that they were of the same 
character as those which Tertullian describes as being 
told at Carthage in his day about "enchantresses' towers 
and sun-combs"" — an expression which would just 
describe some of the features of the modern tales. But 
the marvellous element disappears with the advance of 
civilization from epic poetry and other forms of cultivated 
literature, and this would sufficiently account for their 
not having appeared above the surface, or left more than 
occasional traces of their influence. Anyhow we have 
a tolerably exact parallel in modern times, as they have 
underlain not only Christianity, but all the hagiology of 
the Middle Ages, and still maintain themselves, and 
influence the lower forms of popular belief. In parts of 
Devonshire at the present day, and probably elsewhere 
in England, it is customary, if a child is ill, to slit the 
branch of a sapling tree, pass the child through, and tie 
it up again ; after which, if the tree lives, the child will 
recover, but thenceforward its life is bound up with and 
dependent on the life of the tree. What is this but 
another form of the idea which gave birth to the hama- 
dryad of Greek mythology.* And what was the source 
of both of them but the popular tales and their corre- 
sponding mythology, in which the same idea occurs in 
both these forms } 

We are driven, then, to the conclusion that these tales 
are not Indian, but Indo-European ; that they, or at 

" Lamia turns fl ptttina sslis. Sft the refe. in Griinm'a ' Morchen,' iii. 
j.p. 273, 274. 
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least the embryo forms out of which they were developed, 
were the common possession of the Aryan races before 
they separated from one another, and were carried by 
them in different directions to the countries which they 
ultimately occupied. Many of them, no doubt, have 
been amplified or modified in the course of ages ; but, 
notwithstanding this, they may be regarded as em- 
bodying and pourtraying in a very remarkable manner 
the character, the forms of belief, and the modes of 
thought, of the earliest representatives of our branch of 
mankind. They form an important constituent in what 
Schott has expressively called "the intellectual band 
which, in spite of war and hate, indissohibly binds together 
the European peoples, and perhaps the human race." 
Whether, indeed, they are universal, and not confined to 
any one family of nations, it is impossible as yet to 
decide. From the 'Arabian Nights' we can draw no 
argument on this subject, as there can be little doubt 
that they, or at least large portions of them, have been 
drawn from Indo-European sources. But when we find, 
not only in other parts of Asia, but even among remote 
African tribes, stories tliat correspond to those with which 
we are acquainted, such as those which Mr. Dasent has 
given in the excellent preface to his translation of the 
Norse tales, we can hardly escape from the conclusion 
that they are a common tradition derived from the one 
original stock. In all probability, however, the number 
of these will prove to be small relatively to the entire 
aggregate which we possess, and the ideas which they 
embody to be for the most part simple. The older the 
human race is proved to be (and its great antiquity 
seems to be in a fair way of being demonstrated by 
several converging lines of evidence), the greater will be 
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the difficulty of supposing that any large number of tale 
or any that possess considerable intricacy, have bee 
handed down from the earliest ages. 

When we consider the prospect which this view of til 
popular tales opens out before us, we can hardly over-esti 
mate the interest attaching to them. While invcstigatof 
and antiquarians are labouring with admirable persevci 
ance to reconstruct the history of ruined kingdoms, in ties 
we possess ready to our hand the monuments of a perio 
of far higher antiquity, and illustrating subjects moi 
closely connected with men's inner life ; written, n 
doubt, in cypher in some cases, but yet not more difficu. 
to interpret than cuneiform or hieroglyphic inscription 
To this we must add the truly poetical spirit whic 
breathes throughout them, a feature the value of whic 
Schiller was not slow to recognise. It is related of hii 
that during his last illness, when his creative genius vn 
thrown into a state of feverish activity by the process 
designing new productions, he exclaimed, "Give H 
popular stories and tales of chivalry ; in them are fouf 
the materials of all that is good and beautiful." " 

Having thus carried back these stories to a conmu 
origin, we are naturally led to enquire further whetb 
any account can be given of the process by which th< 
were formed. Were they at that early period tl 
' ingenious creations of the imagination, or is it possible 
trace their development in any more scientific mannc 
From all that we know of similar products of the mir 
the probabilities are strong against any explanati' 
which would refer them to accident, and the family lil« 
ness which runs through them seems to suggest lb 
some law must have presided over their formatic 
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Without implying that in every instance the same cause 
can necessarily be assigned, we can confidently affirm 
tbat in a large number of cases they are the lingering 
sounds of world-old myths, the latest stage into which 
thqr have passed in the course of their development. 
To make use of William Grimm's comparison, "the 
mythical element in them resembles tiny fragments of a 
broken gem, which lie dispersed upon the ground, where 
it is overgrown with grass and flowers, and require a 
penetrating eye to discover them." '* That this was the 
cas^ Walter Scott, from his intimate acquaintance with 
stories and romances of all kinds, had already in part 
fvined, although the question had hardly been mooted 
in his time. "A work of great interest," he says, "miglit 
be compiled upon the origin of popular fiction, and the 
teusmission of similar tales from age to age and from 
country to countrj'. The mythology of one period 
would then appear to pass into the. romance of the next 
century, and that into the nursery tale of the subsequent 
ages."" One of the best instances by which wc can 
illustrate this is a story that is well known to all of us, 
*The Sleeping Beauty," which exists in most countries in 
the form with which we are familiar, and is found also, 
altered and almost travestied, as the basis of many other 
stories. 

The tale commences, it will be remembered, with a 
feast on the occasion of the Princess's birth, to which 
^01^ others the wise women of the kingdom were 
invited, in order that they might be propitious towards 
tbe infant. They were thirteen in number, but one of 
tbeniwas omitted in the invitation, and determined to 
J^evei^e herself for the slight. Accordingly, during the 

" Grimm, 'Maichen,' iii. p. 409. 

^ Appendix to the * I^-itly of ihe l-aVc,' iiole ^ \^. 




feast, when her sisters were bestowing on the young 
Princess all the blessings which they had at their disposal, 
she appeared in the midst of them, and declared that at 
fifteen years of age she should die by the prick of a 
spindle. Eleven of the others had already spoken in 
their turn, but one remained to speak, and as she could 
not reverse the curse of her malignant sister, she did 
what she could to mitigate it by substituting for death a 
.sleep of a hundred years' duration. In consequence of 
this, the father did everything that was in his power 
to prevent his daughter from touching a spindle, but 
all in vain : when the appointed time arrived, an old 
woman appeared at the castle with a spindle, and with 
this the Princess pricked her finger, and at once fell into 
a deep sleep. At the same moment every person and 
thing within the castic became motionless by enchant- 
ment, while a thorn hedge grew up all round it, and pre- 
vented access to it from every side. At the expiration of 
the hundred years comes the dmoucmcnl, which Tennyson 
has described in his poem. The Prince who is fated to 
break the spell appears, and before him the hedge, which 
had resisted everyone else, gives way. and by hb kiss 
the Princess, and with her the whole enchanted house- 
hold, awaken from their long slumber. 

For the prototype of this tale we must look to the 
story of "Brynhildr and Sigurd" in the ancient Volsung 
tale, the original of the " Nibelungen Lied " of Germany. 
Brynhildr, a Valkyrie, or Houri of the Northern my- 
thology, in consequence of her having given victory in 
battle to the wrong hero, is pricked by Odin in the head 
with his thorn, on which she sinks into a deep enchanted 
sleep. The remote castle in which she lies is surrounded 
by a wall of flame, and in accordance with the will of 
the weird sisters, l\\e Yales ol l\\t "^Qti^, ■^asLis 
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to slumber tlierc until a man should come bold enough 
to ride through the flame and take her for his bride. 
The destined hero is Sigurd, who. mounted on his horse 
Gran, makes his way boldly through the enveloping fire, 
and wakes her from her sleep. 

In passing from this shape into the story of the Sleeping 
Beauty, this narrative follows the ordinary law of the 
development of a myth in its later stages, viz.. that all 
the characters and objects in it are more and more 
materialised, and reduced to the level of ordinary life. 
The Fates assume the form of wise women ; the Val- 
kyrie appears as the king's daughter; Odin and hi.'; 
thorn of sleep arc the old woman and her spindle; and 
the wall of flame becomes the impassable hedge of thorn, 

We may now proceed to trace the mythological signi- 
ficance of the early story, and through it of the form it 
has subsequently taken ; again remembering that the 
process of the formation of myths, as well as their later 
development, is a realistic one, the phenomena and 
powers of nature being personified, and their motions 
expressed in the form of human actions. It is the story 
of summer and winter. The thorn of Odin, which pro- 
duces sleep by its touch, is the influence of the inclement 
winter. By means of this, at the season appointed by 
the Fates, Brynhildr, the goddess of flowers, who repre- 
sents the beauty of nature, is thrown into a death-like 
slumber. While in this state she is encompassed and 
guarded by flames, the symbols of the unapproachable 
world below, and so of the extinction of life in all nature. 
Sigurd is the sun-god, who approaches in the spring 
time, and by his loving touch restores life to the 
world." 

'' The mythical characlcr of (his alory is now pretty gonetaU^ icwjyiwwi. 
Thiu, in ihthaesl ediiha of ihe ' Nibelungcn Licii,' Di. ■\itwmWM«™!HVi 
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The Neapolitan version of the storj-, though in some 
respects less complete than the others, for it omits aU 
mention of the thorn hedge, contains some features of 
:i remarkably primitive character. The Prince is repre- 
sented as approaching the castle, when he is out hunting, 
and the falcon which is perched on his wrist flies off ani) 
enters a window of the building, and refuses to return. 
This point recalls Sigurd's hawk in the Volsung talt, 
Avhich flies into Brynhildr's tower, as the hero is drawii^ 
near. Again, the cause of the Princess's sleep is a prick, 
not from the spindle, but from a fibre of flax, whicb 
penetrates under her finger-nail and remains there ; and 
her restoration to consciousness is brought about in tbt 
following manner. She is described as bearing two 
children to the Prince while still asleep, which are tendtd 
by fairies, and are called Sun and Moon ; and on one 
occasion one of the infants, being unable to reach bff 
breast, sucks her finger instead, and in doing so witli- 
draws the flax, the cause of her slumber, from under lifiT 
nail, on which she wakes. The meaning of this cao 
hardly be mistaken, as describing the deliverance of tbe 
earth from the power of winter by means of the heavenly 
bodies. In the corresponding French tale, "La belle aa 
bois dormant," the children are called by the equally 
significant names of Dawn and Day. 

It is quite surprising how often, and in how many 
shapes, the idea of a maiden condemned to an enchanted 

in liis introduction (p. v.) ;— "The slory of Signed (Siguni) and Briinliil^ 
is derived from the earliest times of the German race ; perhaps from ''■'* 
(lays in which the Gennans, Greeks, and Indians, had not yet brancbod*' 
into independent peoples, Init were living united in their originnl rel»li«tiiP 
on the plaleanx of Asia. This accounts for its being discovered, tlu>lh 
vnriously worked np, nmong all the ditTerent families if nations of the <*■ 
called CaiicaAiui race. Its proper meaning is evcryuheie of a inylAK*^ 
character." 
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sleep, which forms the germ of this story, reappears in 
the Popular Tales. Thus in the story called " Sllo^vy- 
white," which occurs in the German, Waliachian, and 
Albanian collections, the fair one who bears this name 
falls into this state from wearing a hairpin, a comb, or a 
ring (the two former recall the thorn in Brynhildr's head), 
which is conveyed to her by the artifices of a wicked 
step-mother. In each case she wakes as soon as the 
cause of her enchantment is removed, which is effected 
by means of a stranger prince. In another very curious 
Waliachian story, called "The Devil in the Spigot," the 
heroine refuses to marry any one who cannot tire her out 
in dancing. When everyone else has failed, at last the 
devil himself comes, and succeeds ; on which he turns 
the princess, the court, the castle, and all that it contains, 
into stone. In this condition they are destined to remain, 
until some one appears who can outwit him. At last 
a "Jolly companion" comes by, who in the course of a 
drinking bout persuades the devil to get inside a cask, 
and then turns the cock upon him. The spell is at once 
broken, and the return of everything to its former con- 
dition is very beautifully described. The whole thing 
sounds like a burlesque of the Sleeping Beauty, and it is 
still more strange to conceive of it as akin to the story 
of Brynhildr ; but there can hardly be any doubt that it 
is so. and that it, and numberless others, describe the 
paralysis of nature in winter, and the return of life in 
spring,'* 

If it were in our power to decipher the meaning of the 
majority of these stories, wc should probably find that 
the ideas from which they sprang were very limited in 
number. Another large class may be referred to the 

'" The slory is also found in India ; ste Frere's ' Old Deccan Days,' pp. 
91. 9». 
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ideas which in Greek mythology are embodied in the fable 
of Danae. This, it will be remembered, consists of t>vO 
parts, the confinement of Danae in a tower or a subter- 
raneous chamber, where she is visited by Zciis in s 
.shower of gold, and gives birth to Perseus ; and her ex- 
posure with her child in a chest on the sea. In the 
popular tales these were found independent of one 
another, and are continually recurring. The former of 
them represents the birth of day, Perseus being the day- 
god, and the golden shower the rays of golden light. The 
latter is not so easy to explain, but it probably refers to 
the return of the sun from west to east between sunset 
and sunrise, a phenomenon always perplexing to the 
ancients, and which some of the Greek poets describe as 
taking place in a golden bowl.'" It would carry us too 
far if we were to attempt to examine the evidence oa 
which these statements rest, or to refer to the various 
collections of stories for examples." But there is no 
difficulty in this constant repetition of the same notions 
in various forms. If wc are to adopt the theorj- of my- 
thology of which Professor Max Miiller is the represen- 
tative in England,^' and suppose that myths were origi- 

" Preller, ' Griechischc Mytholope,' i. pp. 339, 340. 

" An ttrpiment, llic force of which dqwnds entirely on an iudntlion 
baaed on cureful observalion, necessarily suRera irben only one or \f° 
itutnnces are produced. Bat hardly any one who has studied the popnlu' 
talcs oteliilly lias failed to discover that there is a mythical dement in them ) 
and [his, when analysed by the help of mythology, has generally appeniitil 
to resolve itself in great measure into an embodiment of the forces anJ 
phases of nature. The procevs is not one of guess-work. 

" This may be briefly stated as follows. At a certain period of human 
development large classes of ideas were expressed in figurBlive language by 
mcflns of personification. In the course of lime these expressions wen: mis- 
understood, and they became myths, the persons being conceived of as real 
persons, and their BCls as real acts : these myths were afterwards fiinhef 
«DlTUplcd by being supplemented for purposes of explnnalioa. 

Thus amoui! the early races \iit s\j.ti -was 5^^f.eT> c^ ^ s. ^finncGil h 
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iilly nothing more than figurative language, which, when 
ti significance was lost, became crystallized into the 
Hringe end beautiful forms that have come down to us, 
it is only what we should expect, if the ideas which they 
represent are very limited. The persons who employed 
this language were a race of shepherds, living before the 
<iawa of civilization, and whose thoughts must conse- 
tjuently have been centered on a few objects, which they 
Conceived with intense vividness, and represented to 
Ihcmselvcs under a great variety of forms. In an especial 
manner, the contrast of summer and winter must have 
come home to thera with a force which we who live in 
i>arni dwellings, with ample means of amusement and 
occupation, can hardly understand. In speaking of the 
Montenegrins, I have mentioned how it was described to 
ic in the country that during the winter months they 
lave absolutely nothing to do except to try to keep 
hemselves warm. This represents the normal condition 
'f mountaineers during that season. - With what intensity 
'f longing, then, must they look fonvard to the return of 
'pring, with all its sources of enjoyment and forms 
*f beauty, and how natural it seems that they should 



"*brig}it days were his licrd of coivs — 350 in number, as lliey ate described 
" flu: 'OdysKy' (ili. 127, seq.), Ihereby representing a.pproximatcly the 
"^ys of ihc year ; the winler was a wild, mis-shapen, furious giant, dwelling 
n the West — the land of sunset, and so of darkness ; the pale light and 
"•lort days of winter are described as the concealing of the cows by the 
Kwnl b his cavern— an idea found in the Vedas. Accordingly the return 
"' 'pring would be expressed in the following way — the hero brings back 
'"» rows from the cave of the giant in the West. When the original signi- 
^"VKe is lost, this appears aa the Greek myth of Hercules and Geiyon. 
Htfoiles (the Sun-Cod) carries ofF the oxen (the long bright days) from the 
'*™ of the monster Ceryon (their concealment during stormy winter) at 
|-mUs (in the region of darkness}. This simpie outline is afterwards filled 
"^ "y numerous addilionol facts, to explain the reason tot VImcuWs nwiv va 
•*« Wesj, .inJ to helji ou! [he siory in olher ways. 
''Ol. 12. X, 
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constantly have it in their thoughts and on their lips, and 

describe it with a lavish profusion of images ! Nor need 
we be surprbed if the shapes which these mythical ideas 
assume sometimes imply an observation of the aspect! 
of nature, such as we might expect rather from a modem 
painter than from an Aryan shepherd," Even at the 
present day those of the lower classes, to whom ^t 
changes in the atmosphere are a matter of primary- im- 
portance, the peasant and the sailor, possess a knowledge 
of the forms of clouds, and a sympathy with nature's 
moods, of which we have but a faint conception."" And 
that ideas of this kind were familiar to those early races 
is proved by the evidence of the Vedas, which were the lite- 
rature of a people in that stage of development, for in Iheffl 
striking descriptions of natural objects are to be found- 

The mythical origin which has thus been assigned to 
these stories may seem in part to explain their extra- 
ordinary permanence, and the slight degree in which lliey 
have been affected by influences of time and place- 
They had, in fact, at one time a religious character; their 
kings and queens were understood to represent the olA 
gods and goddesses, a feeling of which some trace appe*!"^ 
still to remain, as their place is occasionally supplied b^/" 
Christ and the Virgin. In this way a feeling of a*"^ 
would grow up round them, and this may have had n*^ 
slight influence in producing the secresy in which thO'" 
are now maintained. But it is not necessary to suppose 
that in all cases the stories have passed through the pa*"' 

" .Such, for instance, as the drrus clouds, which, as Mr. Barlng-GnulJ 
pomts out ( ' Book of Were- Wolves,' p. 1 76. Compare ' Curious Mjll* 
second series, pp. agj foil.), are represented by the rcnlber-droses n-oni ^ 
certain fury being) in most of the collections of popular talcs. 

" See this point \n\eTe56n£\^ ■waiVfid trnt in an essay in the ' ForlDi|''W 
Review' (No. V. p. 590I, on "TVtC\<i\v4sasA'i.t'?amr 
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ticular form which we call a myth ; on the contraiy, not 
unfrequently it would seem that the material out of which 
both myths and stories were formed was condensed at 
once into the latter more concrete shape, for otherwise we 
could not account for the very exact correspondences 
that are found in those possessed by widely distant 
peoples," In some instances the myth and the corre- 
sponding story may have existed side by side. Nor does 
it follow that when a story that has been derived from a 
myth is common to many races, it has always been in- 
herited by them in the same manner ; for in one case the 
story itself may have been common to the ancestors of 
those races, wliile in another they may only have pos- 
sessed the myth, which after their separation was cor- 
rupted into stories more or less similar. It may, perhaps, 
be possible at some future time, when the subject has 
been more thoroughly sifted, and more complete collec- 
tions have been made, to discover the relative ages of 
many of the stories, by observing the character and 
amount of their correspondences, and by noticing the 
races to which they are or are not common, as well as by 
tracing the more or less primitive features which they con- 
tain. In this way some may be shown to have belonged 
to the earliest representatives of the human race, some to 
the Aryan family and to it only, some to the Teutonic 
nations, and so on in other cases. 

It will have been inferred from what has been already 
said that the modern Greek tales do not materially differ 
from those of other countries. At the same time they 



" It is easy lo see how, from such fiEurative language as "rosy smiles 
and pclrly tears," It slory might arise about a maiden, from whQse moiilh a 
rose dropped whenever she laughed, and whose lean fell in the shape of 
pearls (Ilahn. No. 28), The same tiling must hsL'<eUJll«a^^^l:« 
much less easy of solution. 
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possess certain peculiarities, some of which it raay be 
well to notice. Their style of composition, like that of 
most otiier collections, has distinguishing features of its 
own. Thus, while the narrative of the Lithuanian tales 
is heavy and matter-of-fact, that of tlie German simple, 
homely, and humorous, and that of the Wallachian 
poetical, but lengthy and diffuse, the Greek stories are 
clear, bright, lively, and full of point. In this respect, 
indeed, they are "scarcely inferior to those of any collec- 
tion, though it is evident that they have hardly at all 
boen tampered with by civilisation, un!ike the Neapolitan 
stories, which have been elaborately wrought up by art. 
Again, in respect of their contents, though here, as els^ 
where, the marvellous element, which is essential to 
popular tales, for the most part excludes any notice of 
the existing state of the country, and the salient points 
are always fabulous incidents, yet, on the whole, there is 
more than usual reference to modern times. Thus, the i 
evil and designing character is often embodied in ajew 
or dervish, the one representing the hereditary objects of 
Greek antipathy, the other the most fanatical of Mussul- 
mans : while the monk, when he appears, is a good aoo 
beneficent personage. So also a /tadji is introduced, "'h" 
has made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; the prodigal 
son betakes himself to Athens and Corfu, to spend h'-' 
substance in riotous living ; a lady, whose husband 1'** 
been taken from her by enchantment, has a suit of 
I'rankish clothes made, in which to go abroad in search 
of him ; and when she arrives in India, and in the cha- 
racter of a physician cures the king's son of aji illness^ 
she asks in return that all the chiefs of India maybe 
summoned to a banquet, which, the king replies, is a very 
small matter for him. Again, a variety of customs, both 
ecclesiastical and sec\i\a.T, ate TOXt'sOw^:.*:-!!, va different 
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places : the use of incense ; the killing and eating the 

Easter lamb ; the practice of collecting and throwing 
into a common heap the bones of the dead some time 
after burial ; offering coffee and sweetmeats to a guest on 
his arrival ; inflating a lamb before skinning, to loosen 
the skin; the bridegroom's "best man" at a wedding 
stealing a spoon from the table in the bride's house ; po- 
bratim, or contracting fraternal friendships. Of peculiar 
creations of the imagination which are not found in the 
stories of other countries, there are not many ; according 
to Von Halin, only three— the Dog's-head, a monster in 
man's shape, that eats human flesh ; the Half-man, a 
being with only half a head, half a nose, half a mouth, 
half a body, one hand and one foot; and the Karakisa, 
a female monster, who also devours human beings, and 
whose strength is derived from bathing, and hes in the 
foam on her lips. 

But by far the most remarkable being that we meet 
with here — though it is not peculiar to this collection, for 
its counterpart is found elsewhere — is the Drakos. This 
name merely signifies " dragon," for Spa«os and BpdjcovrcK 
in modem Greek are only other forms of SpoKcav, in the 
same way as yepo';, y^povrat, are of yeptov ; but it may be 
well to retain it, in order to mark the distinctive features 
of that which it represents. The Drakos is a huge, pon- 
derous creature in human form, who likewise delights in 
man's flesh, and is endowed with enormous strength, 
and proportionately small intellect. Most of the stories 
into which he is introduced as a principal character turn 
on his violence and awkwardness, and the case with 
which he is outwitted by ingenious men. In all these 
respects he resembles the German and English Giant, and 
the Troll of the Norse tales. Like them, also, he is the 
^Kputed artificer o[ ancient works vi\\\Oi\ seem \.a Vsm^, 
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required great force for their accomplishment ; and just 
as in the British islands we have a Giant's Causeway and 
Giant's Cromlech, so in the island of Carystos in the 
jEgcan the prostrate Hellenic columns in the neighbour- 
hood of the city are said to have been flung down from 
above by the Drakos ; and in Tenos, a smooth rock, 
which descends precipitously into the sea, is called the 
Dragoness's Washing-board, from its resemblance to 
the places where Greek women wash their clothes. The 
Dragoness, who is the wife of the Drakos, and is generally 
represented as his female counterpart, sometimes also 
bears the name of Lamia ; and as this name suggests a 
connection with ancient Greek mythology, and additional 
peculiarities are now and then attributed to her, it may 
be well to reserve her for further consideration in the 
next chapter. 

It will be seen from this that though this being bears 
the name of dragon, he is entirely devoid of the charac- 
teristics of that imaginary creature. In all the ordinary 
occurrences of life he acts like a man. He fetches wood 
and water, goes out hunting, and even goes to church, 
notwithstanding his questionable character, leaving his 
dragoness at home meanwhile to kill and cook the guest 
who is staying with them. He is principally distin- 
guished by his clumsiness in everything that he has to 
perform, and his ignorance of the simplest arts of civilised 
life. In one of the stories the dragoness is conciliated by 
a man who shows her how to bake properly, as up to 
that time she had been accustomed to throw pieces of 
dough on to the live coals. Similarly in the Norse tales, 
as Mr. Dasent observes, the Trolls can neither brew nor 
wash properly, and agriculture is a secret of mankind 
which the Giants arc eager to learn, but which is a branch 
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of knowledge beyond their power to attain." But though 
in all this there is no trace of the dragon nature, yet a 
comparison of corresponding conceptions in other coun- 
tries shows that it must originally have existed. Thus, 
while the Lithuanian and Servian stories agree with the 
Greek in having eliminated all but the human charac- 
teristics, the Wallachian tales in the same connection in- 
troduce real dragons, which breathe flame and pestilential 
vapours, and are provided with wings and claws. Per- 
haps the idea of their being able to assume human form 
may have underlain the conception of them from the first ; 
but the name of dragon, which remains in all cases, though 
the form may have been lost, proves that that shape was 
originally common to all. 

The following story may serve to illustrate the charac- 
teristics of the Drakos of which I have spoken : — 



\ 



" Mr. Lazakus and ime Dhagoss." 

There was once a cobbler, called Lazarus, who was a great lorer 
of honey. One daf, when he was eating some at his work, such a 
number of flies collected that he killed forty of them at a blow. On 
this, off he went, and had a sword made, on which was written, 
' With one blow I have killed ibrty.' As soon 33 the sword was ready 
he started and went into the world, and when ^e was two days' 
■distance from his home he came to a spring of water, by the ade of 
which he laid himself down and went to sleep. 

"Now it happened that that spot was inhabited by dragons; and 
when one of them came to the spring to ietch water he found Lazarus 
sleeping there, and read what was written on his sword. On this he 
■went off to his comrades, and related to them what he had seen, and 
they advised him to conclude a fraternal friendship (jiebralhn) with the 
powerful stranger. 

" Accordingly, the Drakos returned to the spring, waked Lazarus, 
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and proposed to him that, if he was agreeable, they should make t 
fraternal friendship between them. 

" La/ariis replied tiiat he was agreeable ; and after a priesl hii 
pronounced a blessing on tbeir fraternal friendship, be went with hi 
to the other dragons and abode with them. After some days, they loU 
him it was their custom to go in turn to fetch wood and water, and ■ 
he was now one of their company, he must also take his turn. So tlq 
went out lirst for wood and water ; but at last Lazorus's turn also oat 
to fetch water. The dragons, however, had a. Jack that contained fitf 
gallons of water, and when it was empty l-a/arus had great diflicuilr 
in dragpng it to the spring ; and as he could not have carried it vha 
it was full, he did not (ill it, but dug up the earth round about lb 
spring instead. 

" When they saw that Lazarus stayed out so long, they sent one of 
their party after him to see what was become of him ; and wiien be- 
came to the spring, Lazarus said to him, ' Don't let us bother oursJis 
any more with fetching water from day to day. Til carry the Ottiie 
spring home, and so we shall be free from the trouble.' " Body lal 
soull' cried the Drakos, 'don't do that. Mr. La7Arus, or wesluH 
all die of thirst. We'd much rather fetch water in turn andldyO" 

" Nest came La/arus's turn to fetch wood. The dragons thalfltB' 
for wood used always to take a whole tree on their shouldos V^ 
carry it home; and as he could not foUow their example, he wentiPK* 
the wood, tied all the trees to one another with the rope they \aA fcf 
carrying, and remained in the wood till evening. Again the drajc« 
sent one of their number after him to see what was become of liii"! 
and when he asked what he was intending to do, Lazarus answB^ 
' 1 am going to drag away the whole wood at once, that we may bl« 
rest.' Then cried ihe Drakos, ' Not for the world, Mr. Launu,dK 
wc shall die of cold ; we'd rather go for wood ourselves, and let f* 
remain free.' So the Drakos pulled up a tree, took it upon his shoiAlff' 
and carried it home. 

" When they had lived some time in this way, the dragons '*' 
came tired of La/arus, and devised among ihem a plan fbr killi"? 
him. It was arranged that each of them should give him a blow »'W' 
an axe during the ni^hl, when he was asleep. Laiariis, however, b* 
overlieard this; so in the evening he took a log of wood, eorered '' 
with his cloak, put it in his sleeping-place, and then concealed himS^' 
During the night the dragons came, and each of them gave the \oS * 
blow with the axe till it was broken in pieces. Then, thinking it*'" 
)ud attained their object, they lay down again. After tMs, T 
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took up the log and threw it out, and lay down. Towards daybreak 
he bef;an to groan, and when the dragons heard him tbey asked what 
was the matter with him; whereupon he answered, 'The gnats have 
been stinging me dreadfully." Then the dragons were afraid, because 
they thought La/arua took their blows with the axe for gnat-stings, 
and determined to get rid of him at any price. Accordingly, the next 
morning, they inquired of him whether he had a wife and children ; 
and whether he would not like some time to pay them a visit, as they 
would give him a sack full of gold to take ivith him. This he agreed 
to, only demanding in addition that one of the dragons should carry 
the gold for him to his home. So one of tlicm went with him, and 
carried the sack. When they came near to Laxarus's house, he said 
to the Drakos, ' \\ait here a minute, for I must go and tie up my 
children that they may not eat you up," So he went and tied his 
children with thick cords, and said to them, ' As soon as the Drakos 
comes in sight, cry with all your might, " Dragon's flesh ! Dragon's 
flesh ! " Accordingly, when the Drakos approached, the children 
screamed, ' Dragon's Hesh f Dragon's Flesh 1 ' and at that the Drakos 
was so terrihed that he let fall the sack and ran olf. On the way a she 
fbx met him, and asked him why he looked so frightened '. and he 
answered that he was afraid of Mr. Lazarus's children, who had beeii 
within an ace of eating him. Then the fox exclaimed, laughing, ' What ! 
were you afraid of Mr. Lazarus's children ? Why, he had two fowls, 
and one of them I devoured for- him yesterday, and the other I am 
going for this moment. If you won't believe It, come along with me, 
and you shall see It ; only you must tie yourself on to my tdl.' So the 
Drakos tied himself to her tail, and returned with her to Lazarus's 
house, to see what she'd be up to. There, however, stood Lazarus in 
ambush, with his gun; and when he saw the fox coming with the 
Drakos he cried out to her, ' Didn't I tell you to faring me all the 
Dragons ' and now you are bringing me one only ! ' When the Drakos 
heard tliat, he turned right round, took to his heels, and ran SO 
quickly that the fox was dashed to pieces on the stones. But when 
Mr. Lazarus had got free from the dragons he built himself a magnifi- 
cent house with their gold, and passed the rest of his life in splendour 
and enjoyment." 

In the German story, which correspond.s to tlie first 
half of this one (Grimm., No. 20), the cobbler's antagonists 
are giants; the number of flies that he kills is seven; 
and the fate of the slain is inscribed orv a. ^lidVe, faa 
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three trials of strength and skill by which he establishes 
his influence over the giants are, first, squeezing water 
out of a ere am -cheese, which the giant takes for a white 
stone; secondly, letting off" a bird that he has caught 
into the air, which the giant supposes to be a stone, and 
thinks it has been thrown so high that it can never come 
down again ; thirdly, undertaking to carry one end of a 
felled tree, if the giant will carry the other, and then 
climbing up into the branches behind his back, and 
making him carry him. The incident of the blows of 
the axe on the bed is also given, but Independently, 
and occurs also in our Jack the Giant Killer. In one of 
the Norse tales (Dasent, pp. 41 foil.) a boy gets the 
mastery over a Troll by three similar trials. The first of 
these is squeezing water out of the cheese, like the 
German story ; the second, offering to carry home the 
spring of water, like the Greek ; the third is an eating 
match, in which the boy drops his share of the porridge 
into a bag, and at last persuades the Troll to rip himself 
up, like our Jack the Giant Killer. The latter part of 
the tale of Mr. Lazarus is found in an Indian story in the 
'Pantschat antra ' (Benfcy, i. p. 506), where the Drakos is 
replaced by a tiger, which is frightened away by a mother 
telling her children not to dispute about eating a tiger 
a-piece, but to divide this one between them, and then 
look out for another. A jackal persuades the tiger to 
return with hini, on which the mother again sends him off 
headlong by abusing the jackal for only bringing one 
tiger, when she had ordered him to bring three. 

If we proceed to compare the Drakos with beings 
which are interchangeable with him in other collections 
of stories, we shall arrive at some remarkable result^ 
which throw a curious light on the question of their 
mythologicaV characXet. N^c Va.Nii At^A-j ««ea that 
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bese Greek dragons were once real dragons, and that 
mong the Wallachlans this original form has been 
etained. We have seen also that the same things are 

ttributed to them as are attributed in the north of 
iurope to giants and Trolls. But besides these, there 
Ti; other conceptions which correspond to them else- 
rhere. In the Albanian story of " Snowy-white " (Hahn, 
(o. 103), the persecuted maiden, when flying from her 
tepmother, after wandering into a wilderness, seeks for 
helter in a house inhabited by dragons of the Greek 
ype. In the corresponding German story (Grimm. 
5o. 53), the occupants of the place are dwarfs, a class of 
"rings which in the Northern mythology possess many 
haract eristics in common with their larger brethren, the 
pants." In the Wallachian story (Schott, No. 5) the 
onception has been weakened, and they appear simply 
a a band of robbers. Another supernatural figure that 
»ften appears in the Greek stories is a Moor, that is, 
I black man, who appears and disappears with equal 
suddenness, and in some cases can be summoned by 
■icking an enchanted ring. From this last trait among 
3thers we perceive that he is the "slave of the ring" 
3f the "Arabian Nights.' Again, in speaking of the 
'deas the Albanians entertain with regard to hidden 
■fcasures. I have mentioned that the powers which are 
supposed to guard them are negroes and snakes ; and in 
'Ome of the tales also there arc points which seem to 
"iply a relationship between these two. Thus in one of 
le Greek tales (Hahn, No. no) a Moor, by spitting 

*^ Stt Grimm, 'Deutsche Mylhologie,' i. p. 519. The same writer 
nvks thai in the German mythology the giant, as the seiuiial dement, is 
lieved to have come Ate! in the order at creation ; Ihe dwarf, nho repre- 
Its wit and croil, comes next; and last comes man, who is the inler- 
le pcunt between Ibe two (ibid., p. 485). 
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into 3 boy's mouth, confers on him the power of obtaining 
the fulfilment of any wish that he expresses. In the 

Servian tales (Wuk, No. 3), the King of the Serpents, by 
the same act of spitting into the mouth, enables a 
shepherd to understand the language of beasts." 

The correspondences which thus admit of these con- 
ceptions being interchanged with one another, imply that 
there is something which they all possess in common; 
and that common element is the fact that they, or at least 
the originals from which they spring, arc powers of the 
nether world. Such a figure as a supernatural blaclc 
man requires no explanation. Snakes and dragons again 
are naturally associated with the powers of evil. In the 
case of the Trolls, the same thing is proved by their 
being unable under any circumstances to bear the sight 
of the sun ; if once his light falls upon them, they burst 
And in the same way wc may explain the strange custom 
in Greece, that the new-born child before baptism bears 
the name of Drakos ; the reason apparently being that 
at that time it is believed to be especially exposed to the 
influence of malignant powers. Besides this nether- 
world character, or perhaps as a cause of it, we trace 
in the giants. Trolls, and dragons, evident signs of thdr 
having represented great natural forces, such as the frost 
the wind, and the tempest, which are gradually bdng 
subdued by the advancing civilisation of man. Their 
old order, like that of the Titans of Greek mythology, 
was that of a more chaotic period, which is destined to 
pass away. An old woman of the isle of Andros, a 
teller of stories, related to Von Hahn that when men 
first came to Andros to the dragons, there was living 

" 1q the tales of Ihe West Highlands, a man oblaiiis the knowledge of 
all secrets liy tasting the liioib uv wtucli 1. wlijte inake wits bculcd. — ' Cuop- 
beU's Tales,' No. xU-u. ' ~ 




there a veiy old Drakos, who was blind. He begged 
that a man might be brought to him for him to feel, and 
bv that means to form an idea of what he was ; in order, 
hov. ever, to preserve the man from harm, a ploughshare 
was laid upon his head. The old Drakos seized the 
ploughshare, and crushed it to dust." Mr. Dasent relates 
a similar story. "See what pretty playthings, mother!" 
cries the giant's daughter, as she unties her apron, and 
shews her a plough, and horses, and peasant. "Back 
with them this instant," cries the mother in wrath, "and 
put them down as carefully as you can, for these play- 
things can do our race great harm, and when these come 
*cmiist budge."" 

If it be enquired further, which of the powers of nature 
in particular the Drakos embodies, we may answer with 
TOme certainty that it is the thunderstorm. Mr. Baring- 
fJould, in his 'Book of Were- wolves,'" has brought 
forward some very remarkable legends of different 
periods, in which the fury and the ravages of a dragon 
We described in such a way as to leave no doubt on the 
mind that it is a violent storm which is intended to be 
pourtrayed. And he observes generally that " the dragon 
"f popular mythology is nothing else than the thnnder- 
^'unn, rising at the horizon, rushing with expanded, 

^ winnowing, black pennons across the sky, darting out its 
iorlied fiery tongue, and belching fire." In modern 
f'^eece it is in the Lamia rather than her husband that 
the clearest traces of this can be discovered, for she is 
^•^oarded by the people as presiding over the whirlwind 
^■J waterspout, and as being especially unpropitious 
/* Sailors. But with regard to the Drakos also there 
'^ Evidence of the same thing in the Greek talcs. Not 

,j '^lhn, ' Criechischc Marchcn,' i. p. 39, 

* Pcppular Tales ham the None,' p. cxJ. " Vp. i-ji^oW. 
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only does a Drakos in one place (ii. p. 270) change 
himself into the form of a c!oud, but in another (ii. p. 50) 
he is described as coming with a crashing sound, and 
destroying the fruit on the trees. This passage is a very 
remarkable one. A tree that bears golden apples is 
robbed of them as soon as they are ripe. The eldest son 
of the king, to whom it belongs, takes up his position by- 
night under the tree to watch for the thief. "As he was 
standing there," the story proceeds, "all at once the 
earth began to quake, and a cloud descended on the 
apple-tree in the midst of fearful thunder and lightning, 
and from out of it was reached forth, as it were, a hand; 
and lo ! an apple was gone." The same thing takes 
place the next night, when the second son keeps watch; 
but both of them are too much frightened to make 
any resistance. When the youngest's turn comes, who, ' 
as usual, is the most successful, he also "hears a terrific 
crash, and sees a black cloud, which stretches out towards 
the last remaining apple," He, however, retains his 
presence of mind, and fires into the midst of the cloud, 
which immediately disappears, leaving the apple un- 
touched. The next day he tracks the blood-marks, 
which lead him to a stone with an iron ring in a moun- 
tain side ; and when he has pulled this up, a scalding-hot 
steam arises from the bowels of the earth. This proves 
to be the breath of the Drakos, and when the youth 
has descended he finds the thief, and ultimately kills him. 
In this story the Drakos appears not only as a being 
of the nether world, but also in the form of a thunder- 
storm. 

Let us conclude with one of the ballads, the subject of 
which la this same monster. Here again he is frightened 
away by blustering words. From the very elliptical way 
in which the story is t.o\d\t\\G\ii ai^^t tv-it^x ■Cms&.xisK. 
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^dience are supposed to be familiar with it, or that 
the recitation must be accompanied with some kind of 
pantomime. 

**' Jack and the Drakos. 

''Who was it passed this way last night? who was it passed by 
singing? 
He waked i* their nests the nightingales, and from the rocks the 

spnts^ 
He wakened, too, a dragoness, who by her lord was sleeping. 
The Drakos was exceeding wroth, great was his indignation : 
'Who was the man that dared to sing? By all the gods 111 eat 
hhn!' 
[Jack it caught by the Drakos,) 

' O mercy, Drako ! let me go ; leave me for five days longer : 
For Sunday is my wedding-day, and Monday is my fete-day ; 
And Wednesday morning to my home I lead my lovely lady.' 
The sun went down, the night came on, the moon had waned in 

heaven. 
And now the glittering morning-star was on the point of setting. 
{laek and bis bride make their appearance at the house of the Drakos,) 

'Ha! welcome! here my break&st comes; welcome! here comes 

my supper ! ' 
'Your breakfast, sir, shall be on stones, you shall have rocks for 

supper; 
For know that I'm the lightning^s son, the daughter of the thunder/ 
Away ! be off, I pray you. Jack ! you and your bride together.'^ 



" Passow, * Pop. Carm.,' No. 509. 
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e of the modern Greeks 



E question of the origin and race 
has been warmly discussed of late years, especially in Ger- 
many. Until some time after the end of the War of Inde- 
pendence they were believed to be lineal descendants of the 
ancient Hellenes, and no small portion of the enthusiasni 
which that struggle excited in Western Europe was 
caused by the sentiments which their supposed classical 
descent inspired. At last, however, Professor Fall- 
merayer of Munich broached the theoiy that they were 
in no wise related to the old Greeks, but of Slavonic 
origin, the descendants of those hordes who had poured 
over the country in successive waves of immigration 
during the Middle Ages. The controversy that followed 
took the same course, and passed through the same 
stages, as many similar controversies. At first the sug- 
gestion \vas ridiculed by some as a paradox, and decried 
s striking at the root of all Pliil-hellenism, while others 
t were enlisted in its favour by the attraction of novdty;..!, 
A third party, apptoadain^ \ive. ^x^^cia. \n. ^ mote JHH 
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partial spirit, though unwilling to accept so disappointing 
a. conclusion, were yet so startled by the array of facts 

and ingenious arguments presented to them, as to have 
an uncomfortable presentiment that it might turn out to 
be true. Then came the process of more complete 
investigation. On the one side there was the undeniable 
fact, that a great proportion of the names of places 
throughout Greece are to this day Slavonic, showing how 
permanent must have been the influence of that race, 
'Uid how wide their dispersion throughout the country. 
There were also strong passages from the Byzantine 
^Titers, describing the depopulation of the country, and 
Its complete occupation by barbarian Slavonians. Nor 
Could it be denied that, except in some of the islands, 
ajid in other remote places, like the southern part of the 
"lorea, the distinctive Greek physiognomy was no longer 
'0 be found. On the other hand, it was pointed out that 
notwithstanding all the differences which these changes 
implied, the language, the strongest of all tests of 
national identity, had remained the same, allowing only 
for the changes which are naturally wrought by time ; 
and that it was almost wholly free from any traces of 
Slavonic influence. Great stress was laid on the extra- 
ordinary resemblance of character between the ancient 
and modern Greeks, and that too in points presenting 
the sharpest contrast to that of the Slavonic races, — 
their quickness, restlessness, and versatility, accompanied 
by a corresponding want of perseverance ; their intelli- 
gence, ingenuity, and thirst for knowledge ; their un- 
bounded love of talking and argument ; their elasticity 
jf temperament, fertility of imagination, and irtepressible 
elf-confidence, giving birth to an inordinate ambition 
heir personal vanity and selfishness, combined with 
strong feeling- of patriotism, and resu\Vu\'f \\\ ^oW^ail^X 

VOI~ II. V. 
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mistrust, party spirit and intrigue ; th«r fondness for 
trickery and sharp practice. Together with these general 
features, a multitude of minor traits were adduced more 
easy to observe than to describe, but implying a remark- 
able similarity in modes of thought. Lastly, by careful 
investigation a large number of customs and superstitioni 
were brought to light, which, though here and that 
altered or obscured, retained unmistakeably the impress 
of classical times. The result of the discussion seems to 
be the re-establishment of the old belief, only subject 
to very considerable modifications. No one can doubt 
that the physical element in the Greek race Is veiy 
lai^ely derived from Slavonic and other extraneous 
sources ; but at the same time the Hellenic blood appeals 
to have retained through the lapse of ages that same 
power of assimilation, by which in ancient times it 
amalgamated with itself the large Pelas^c population of 
the country. In this way, though physically the modan 
Greeks may have but a slight, perhaps a very sligh'' 
claim to call the ancient Greeks their forefathers, yet 
in all that really constitutes a people, their characttfi 
feelings, and ideas, they are their lineal descendanl* 
This conclusion is now pretty generally received, and ii 
approved, among others, by Mr. Finlay, whose seveK 
impartiality adds weight to his authority. 

The particular point which we are now about to con- 
sider, viz., the Pagan superstitions and forms of belief 
which have been inherited by the modem Greeks froin 
classical times, is one of considerable interest, and at th^ 
same time requires no little care in its treatment. Botl* 
in this and in the customs which appear to be HeUcniCi 
it is easy to be led away by slight resemblances, which * 
more careful inspection will prove to be accidental, an'* 
thus to run ttve r\aV ot Wa-iwi^ i <:;i'M\ea.ion bctwee*^ 
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ancient and modern times, where in reality noae exists. 
It is necessary, also, in some cases, where the modem 
conception appears to be compounded of several ele- 
ments, to distinguish as far as possible what is evidently 
classical from that which belongs to an independent 
system of mythology, and to observe the changes which, 
from whatever cause, have been introduced into it at 
a later period. But, after all this has been done, a 
sufficient residuum will be found to show that the old 
beliefs have not wholly died out, but are still at work in 
a variety of ways in the minds of the people. With the 
greater divinities we must not expect to meet, as th^ 
were driven off the scene by the advance of Christianity; 
though many Christian rites still bear witness to the 
severity of the struggle, by the remains of Pagan ob- 
servances which lie embedded in them. It is rather the 
minor deities, and those associated with man's ordinary 
life, that have escaped the brunt of the storm, and retired 
to live in a dim twilight of popular belief. The con- 
sequence of this is, that these superstitions have a strange 
fragmentary character, as being disintegrated from what 
was once a complete system, and surprise us all the 
more when we meet them, from our inability to expl^ 
them, or discover the exact foundation on which they rest 
Let us commence with the Nereids, the belief in whom 
is universal throughout the continent of Greece, the 
islands of the Archipelago, and the shores of Asia Minor, 
The name is found in a variety of forms — i-fpaiSei, 
rapatSes, and with the prefix a, di-apatSef, avtpa£fv, ave- 
pdr/SaK; and reminds us that their classical prototypes, 
together with their father Nereus, derived their name 
from a root connected with the modern Greek word for 
"water," vepo. They arc also known as "the good 

res" {ica\ait xvpdSe^, xaXai'i apypvTUsaa.vi)^ 
^1 
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this term is applied to them, not in the same way as the 
Northern fairies are called "the good people," from 
an idea that they are generally friendly to man, but 
as an euphemism, for, as we shall presently see, they 
are almost universally malevolent. They dwell by the 
sea shore (i/epiilSa tow ytdKov), and have been seen, like 
the Nereids of old, dancing by moonlight on the surface 
of the sea ; but this is not their only home, for they are 
equally found by rivers and fountains, in caverns and 
woods, and on the mountains ; so that they may be 
regarded as representing generally the nymphs of 
antiquity. By day they are rarely seen, though a pea- 
sant in Argolis described how he had often seen one 
of them, with her green hair ornamented with pearls and 
corals, drying her dripping garments on the cliffs : ' under 
these circumstances they are wont to wreak their ven- 
geance on those who chance to sec them ; and a story b 
told of a woman who was beaten by them for disturbing 
them in the forest at a meal, and was after\vards struck 
dead when she turned back to watch them.* By night 
they appear, and. like ail the nymphs of ancient times, 
amuse themselves with graceful dances ; but e\'en then 
their influence is dangerous, and the unlucky wight by 
whom they are seen in crossing a river is doomed to 
speedy death, unle.ss a priest counteracts the evil in- 
fluence by reading verses from the Scripture. This part 
of the superstition Mr. Newton refers to the fact that 
it is on the banks of rivers by night that the most 
dangerous fevers are caught.' They are clad in white, 
and arc not diminutive in stature, like our fairies, nor do 
they in other respects differ from beautiful women. 
Amongst the Mainotes, however, in the south of Laconia, 
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the conception of them is somewhat different, and some 
«f the peculiarities attributed to them seem to rccal the 
aQcient satyrs. They are there described as "three 
maidens of the most exquisite beauty, except that they 
liave goats' legs and feet, who dance continually round 
the summit of Mount Scardamyla."* The number 
three which is here assigned to them is also occasionally 
found in the Popular Tales ; but usually no fixed number 
is spoken of, though they are seldom seen in large com- 
panies, like the fairies. 

The beauty of the Nereids is proverbial. In the 
Romaic ballads, when the lover desires to extol his 
mistress's charms, he can find no higher compliment than 
to compare her to a Nereid.* But notwithstanding their 
personal appearance, their nature is full of malice, and 
continually prompts them to work fatal mischief. In 
another of the ballads an obdurate lady, who is chained 
with ruining her lover, is addressed as "godchild of 
Charon, and offspring of the Nereid." In the Popular 
Tales they are called the Devil's daughters,' and are for 
■ever engaged in spiteful acts. Accordingly, some of the 
most harmful natural phenomena, such as the whirlwind 
■and the storm, are ascribed to their agency ; when the 
winds are sweeping everything /uriously before them, 
they are supposed to be present, and presiding over the 
work of destruction.' At such times the only way of 
^ippeasing their fury is to crouch down while they are 
passing over; and a story is told of a girl who, on rc- 



— Pasaow, 'Pop. Carm.' Dislkh, No. 653, 
» Hahn, No. 54. 
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fusing to do so, was carried off by them, and kept a 
prisoner in the mountains." At Athens during a whirl- 
wind old women are accustomed to murmur a sort of 
incantation to soothe them, using the nords, " Milk and 
honey in your path," '" Nor is the expression a meanii^- 
less one, for it is an ascertained fact that below the hill 
of the Museum at Athens, at Thebes, and in other 
places, honcycakes and other gifts are from time to time 
offered to them." 

These beings are supposed to possess the power of 
bewitching young persons, whom they bring under their 
influence, and ultimately cause to pine away. As an 
instance of this, the following story is related by Pro- 
fessor Ross as having come under his own cognisance in 
the village of Chalandri, near Athens, in the year 1833. 
Seeing the wife of the priest of the place in mourning. 
he enquired the cause of it, on which she gave Iiira the 
following reply, " I had a daughter," she said, " a girl of 
from twelve to thirteen years of age, who gave proof 
of a very peculiar temperament Though we all behaved 
kindly to her, she was continually melancholy in her 
disposition, and as often as it was in her power would 
escape from the village to the wooded slopes of the 
mountain (Brilessus). There she used to wander about 
in solitude all the day long, early in the morning as wdl 
as late in the evening ; sometimes she even took off her 
upper garment, and tied round her only a small light 
dress, in order to be less impeded in running and 
jumping. We did not venture to prevent her, for we 
were well aware that the Nereids had ensnared her ; but 
we were deeply distressed. It was of no avail that my 
husband frequently took her into the church and recited 
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prayers over her ; the Holy Virgin had no power to help 
her. After she had gone on in this way for a consider- 
able time^ she fell into a still deeper melancholy, and at 

., last died not long ago. When we buried her the neigh- 
bours said : * Do not be surprised at her death, for the 
Nereids desired to have her ; only two days ago we saw 

\ iff dancing in the midst of them.' " ^ 

In their other relations to men the same malevolent 

\ ^position appears. When they meet with mortal lovers. 

indeed, and become attached to them — a thing which is 

said not unfrequently to happen, and was related also of 

'tbe nymphs of ancient times — they bestow on them rich 
g^ and raise them to a condition of opulence. In the 
Mand of Casos, Professor Ross was informed by a 
Greek in whose house he stayed, that his uncle^ who 
possessed more than a thousand head of cattle, was 
WBevcd to have been indebted to a Nereid for this 
wealth ; and when at a later period he fell into poverty 
and misfortune^ this was ascribed to her anger at his 
nnfaithfiilness." In almost all other instances where 
nten are reported to have had connection with them, 
Anilar injurious consequences have ensued. Accordingly, 
when a young man is suddenly afflicted with illness, 
especially such as affects the nerves and results in any 
kind of paralysis, he is believed to have fallen under 
their displeasure. Similarly in classical mythology a 
hamadryad who was attached to a mortal lover, when on 
one occasion he slighted a communication which she sent 
him by a bee^ her accustomed messenger, vented her 
htd^[nation on him by rendering him lame." It is 
e^iedally at midday that they exercise this noxious 

*• Ross, iii. p. 181. 

" Ibid., iiu p. 45. Comp. Leo Allatius, p. l6a 

•* Donaldson's * Pindar,* p. 386. 
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power ; at that time they are accustomed to rest in tiie 
shade of trees, especially of the plane and poplar, and 
by the side of springs and running water, and those who 
pass by and disturb them are apt to receive a strokft"* 
In like manner in ancient times Pan was supposed to rest 
from his hunting at midday, and to be tired and out 
of temper, so that the shepherds were afraid to sing 
or play the flute at that hour."' But in such cases the 
modern Greeks shrink from mentioning directly the 
influence from which the malady is supposed to proceed, 
and use an euphemistic form, such as "he has received it 
from without," or " his time had arrived." In the Popular 
Tales they are usually described as marrying men who 
succeed in stealing from them their feather dresses, or, in 
some instances, their wings, which they put off when 
bathing : in these their power resides, and as long as they 
are kept out of their reach they are prisoners: but if 
ever they succeed in regaining them, they at once make 
their escape, and cannot be persuaded to return. In one 
story, a Nereid lives for some time with a man, in all 
respects like other women, and bears him a son ; but one 
day, when* dancing was going on, slie \\'a3 reminded of 
her former dances in the air, and longed to regain her 
wings to use them for that purpose ; her husband is at 
last persuaded to restore them to her, on her promising 
faithfully not to fly away ; but when she gets possession 
of them, she flies three times round the dancing-place, 
and then disappears. Aftenvards she was wont to return 
by day in her husband's absence, and attend to the 
household and take care of the child ; but when her 
husband met her and reproached her, she exclaimed ,— 
" This is how the Nereids deceive you." 



" Lei) Alktius, p. 159 ; Waehamuth, p. 3a 
I' Theocrit., 'IdjW,' i. vvv*. 
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The following song from the island of ^Caqjathos illus- 
trates several of the points which have just been men- 
tioned : — 

" Nbc thousand sheep composed the flock ; nine bralhers had to watch 

Five of them went to win a tias, and three to see their sweethearts ; 

^'ani alone was left behind among the sheep to watch ihem. 

And so he watched the sheep with care, the flock he duly guarded. 

Oft had his mother said to him, full often had she charged him, 

• Beware, my Yani, oh ! beware ; I warn thee, my good Yani ; 

Avoid a solitary tree, descend not to the meadows. 

And by the upland river-bank play not upon the reed-pipe, 

For thither will assemble all the Nereids of the river.' 

But he regarded not her words and disobeyed her warning. 

He sought a solitary tree, he went down to the meadows, 

And by the upland river-bank he played upon the reed-pipe. 

And thither were assembled all the Nereids of the river : 

' Play to us, Yani ! phiy to us; oh I play upon the reed-pipe. 

Wilt thou have money ? Id I 'tis thine. Wilt thou iiave costly 

Wilt thou the fairest of the fair, the loveliest of maidens ? ' 
' Give me no gold, 1 seek it not ; give me no costly jewels ; 
Nor yet the fairest of the fair, the loveliest of maidens. 
Thee, my Eudocia, I desire : thee, amiable songstress ; 
■\Vho singest so at break of day that all the birds awaken.'" " 

And so we may suppose, like Goethe's mermaid — 

" Sie spiach zu ihm, sie sang zu ihm j 



I 



But the reason for which, far more than for any other, 
the Nereids are dreaded, is their propensity to carry off 
children. So firmly is this believed, that when a birth 
takes place, Mr. Newton tells us, no person whatever is 
allowed to enter the house, except the midwife, till the 
child has been blessed by a priest ; and it is customary 
for forty days after the birth to close the house-door 

' Passow, • Carm. Pop.,' TSo. S^S- 
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at sunset, and never to open it after that hour for ^taX 
the aneradts should enter and carry off the child." For 
the same reason, women with child wear a varictj' of 
amulets to counteract their influence, and must espedally 
avoid lying down under a plane-tree or poplar, or in the 
neighbourhood of a spring or running water."" Some ot 
the infants which they thus carry off are said to be 
restored by tliem after a time, heightened in beauty and 
enriched with handsome gifts ; but others they retain as 
their own." By doing so, however, they arc supposed 
to incur the wrath of Heaven, and it is described how one 
of them was struck with lightning In consequence of 
a child being thus detained." The same practice seems 
to some extent to have been attributed to the Nymphs 
in old times, for in many epitaphs on children that died 
at an early age, they are spoken of as having been 
carried off by the Nymphs.*^ Sometimes, also, the 
Nereids exchange one of their own young ones for a 
human child ; but the changeling which is thus left 
behind is said never to live.-"* This trick is oneof ih* 
mischievous freaks of the northern fairies. 

From the account that has now been given it will b* 
seen. I think, that the Nereid of the modern Greeks is s 
compound idea, derived from more than one source, and 
representing partly the classical nymphs, and partly* 
set of beings more or less corresponding to our fairies^ 
with the former of these they are identified even by tlie 
peasants at the present day, for when Ross, in climbing 
over some precipitous places, found some cavities i" 
the rocks, and an inscription referring to them, con- 
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t^ing an invocation of the Nymphs, the shepherds 
iftro accompanied him exclaimed — "Aht those are the 
lieings that we now call Nereids."" That they have lost 
the genial and friendly disposition which the Greeks of 
oJd used to attribute to these deities, and have assumed 
a demon character, is probably to be accounted for by 
their having been outlawed by Christianity, and forced 
to take up a position of hostility. But in the places they 
frequent, and in most of their characteristics, they are 
still the same; so that when Milton, in describing the 
ow of Pi^anism, said— 



Merthr. 



From haunted spring and dale. 
Edged tnth poplar pale, 

Tbe parting genius Is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-in woTcti tresses torn. 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets n 



lie fixed on one of the most essential elements in Greek 
mythology, but at the same time had hardly realised, 
perhaps, how permanent and ineradicable this belief 
was. 

As to the other constituents in the modern conception, 
that which corresponds to the fairies, it can hardly be 
supposed to have been borrowed from northern nations, 
both on account of the distance which separates them, 
and the marked points of contrast between the two 
beliefs, which are not less striking than the similarities. 
Thus the fairies are of both sexes: they are diminutive 
in stature ; they are frequently benevolent to men ; in 
respect of their demon nature tliey arc divided into 
different orders — fairies, brownies, and black elves or 
dwarfs, according to the proportion in which they pos- 
sess it ; they also form a people or community to them- 

H " Ross, iii. p. 4S- 




selves. In the Nereids these characteristics are wholly 
wanting. Nor do they appear to be more closely allied 
to the vila, or Servian fairy, the belief in which 
might more easily have been naturalised among the 
modern Greeks ; though the fact of the Nereids being 
found in Crete and Asia Minor would in itself be an 
objection to assigning them a Slavonic origin, since the 
Greeks of these countries have been but little Slavonised. 
It is rather to the earlier mythology, which is found 
in the Popular Tales, that the correspondences between 
these conceptions of various races are to be referred; , 
and there are some features of the Nereids which can 
certainly be referred to this source. The feather dresses 
which they are sometimes described as wearing, are 
distinctly an Indo-European idea, and connect them with 
the apsaras of the Veda, which symbolise the floating 
clouds of the upper sky. This cloud-origin may perhaps 
be traced where the Nereids themselves are said to 
assume the form of clouds.** 

There is, however, another class of supernatural beings 
among the Modern Greeks, in which the ancient pervading 
spirit of polytheism is stil! more distinctly seen. As among 
the Hellenes of old every fountain, every well, every tree 
had its presiding spirit, not only haunting it, but existing 
in it, and identified with it, so among their descendants 
the same tendency is visible, and has peopled the whole 
land with innumerable genii, whose watchful care is sup- 
posed to protect the objects to which they are attached. 
These in the modern language are called rrTOi^ela, or 
elements, a term that was formerly applied by the Pla- 
tonists to the spirits which were believed to exist in the 
earth, air, fir^ and water, and afterwards passed into an 

** Holm, ' 'i.Vittiiii-n,' ■\. ■^. isR. ^^H 
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appellation for demons in general." They are all of the 
male sex, and are believed to reside in rocks, caverns, 
id trees ; in rivers, wells, and fountains ; and also in 
mses. In the latter the form that they asiiume is 
generally that of a dragon or snake, which may remind 
us of the " guardian serpent " by which the houses of the 
Greeks and Romans wcro haunted of old.'* This domestic 
genius is supposed to be a cause of prosperity to the 
household, though, if any injury is offered to it, it is sure 
to entai! some harm on the inmates ; in consequence of 
this it is greatly revered, and almost worshipped. Those 
lat reside in other places are usually innocuous, but not 
Iways so, for one spirit, a sort of hamadryad, which in- 
■bits the olive-tree and the walnut, is said to be very 
Fatal to the lives of men.*' Another strange legend 
ates that the genius of the sea was at war with the 
ius of the plane-tree for a thousand years, and that 
'hen a struggle took piace between them, and one was 
inquered. numerous deaths took place in the neighbour- 
id.*' The subject of one of the ballads also is the 
:ath of a hunter in consequence of his killing the " en- 



I ^ Sa Ducinge, s. v. trroix'ii)'- Sophocles, in his ' Dictionary of tal«r 

d Byzantine Greek,' attribules the later meaning aS the word lo A mliin- 

n of the passages where Si. Faiil ipcaks of ihe uToixtia tu! itJo- 
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chanted stag " (to oToi^eittfjUvo eXd^i), which is describee^ 
as having his homs in the form of a cross, a star on his 
forehead, and a figure of the Virgin between his shoul- 
ders.^' This song is found in Eubcea, and therefore iim 
curious proximity to the spot where Agamemnon in — 
curred the wrath of Artemis by killing her sacred deer_ 
At the same time the story bears some resemblance to 
the western legend of S. Hubert, who was converte<i 
when out hunting by the apparition of a deer with th^ 
cross between his homs ; and it is just possible that thi^ 
may have passed into these countries at the time of th^ 
Crusades. 

Speaking of "the demons that are met with in the 
forests," Mr. Newton tells us — " I asked a peasant what 
they were like. He said that he believed them to have 
fie trvfiirddeia tra? (the equivalent of fou rispetto pariatc) 
goats' legs and tails, and said they were like the figures 
painted on Greek vases. He admitted, however, that he 
had never seen one himself" Mr. Newton remarks that 
these seem to be a tradition of the old Greek satyrs." 
More numerous are the stories relating to those that 
make their abode in wells. These are also called reXww* 
— a name which at one time was applied by sailors to the 
appearance called St Elmo's light." In the island of 
Myconos it is customary, before drawing water from * 
well, to offer three salutations to the genius that reside* 
there." These beings frequently appear under the fort*' 
of a diminutive black man, and are said to have entice*^ 
girls to descend with them into their wells, where th^3 
have passed through suites of splendid and handsomeJ-'S 
furnished apartments beneath the earth." The sair^^' 
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writer who mentions this tells us also of a well in a 
grotto at Chios, to which a peculiar superstition is at- 
tached. From this, at midnight, a man issues, seated on 
a spirited charger, and accompanied by a rushing sound ; 
and afterwards he returns in the same manner, and dis- 
appears with his horse into the well. The man is called 
Benia, and persons who drink of the water of the well are 
said to lose their senses ; so that it is customary in the 
island, when laughing at any one for his folly, to say, 
"you have drunk of the fountain of Benia." 

The following highly imaginative story is related by 
Mr. Pashley, as having been told him by an inhabitant of 
Sphakia, in Crete. Its character, however, is hardly 
classical : — 

" Two men went, on a Gne moonlight night, up the loftjr mountains, 
intending to hunt the agrimia (game). They heard a great tumult, 
and at first supposed it to be caused by people coming to obtain 
snow, to tate it into the city ; but, as they drew nearer, they beard the 
sound of masical instruments and varied sports. The men soon dis- 
covered that these were not mortals, but an assemblage of demoniacal 
beings, all of whom were clothed in variegated garments, and rode on 
horses, some of which were white, and others of different colours. It 
appeared that there were both men and women, on foot and on hors»< 
back, a multitude of people ; and the men were white as doves, and the 
women beautiful as the sunbeams. It was also evident that they were 
carrying something Htce a bier. The mountaineers determined to shoot 
at the aerial host, as they passed on singing, — 

' We go, we go, to fetch the lady-bride 
From Ihe steep rock, a solitary nyniph.' 

As soon as the shot was fired, those who were last In the proccs^on 
exclaimed, ' They've murdered our bridegroom ! they've murdered our 
bridegroom ! ' and as they made this exclamation they wept, and 
shrieked, and fled." " 

Another being, whose name and some of whose attri- 
* Paahley, ii, p. 217, 21%. 
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butes have been perpetuated in the modern mytliolc^. 
is the Lamia. In ancient times this monster was con- 
ceived of in two different ways. According to the earliff 
belief she was the mother of Scylla, and had once b«n 
beautiful and beloved by Zeus ; but when Hera in emy 
robbed her of her children, she retired to a dark cavern 
in the midst of precipitous rocks, where she became 
hideous and misshapen, and delighted in carrying off and 
devouring other women's offspring. The later story is 
that which Keats has embodied in his poem, of an en- 
chantress in the form of a serpent, who had the power of 
assuming the appearance of a beautiful woman. It is 
the former rather than the latter of these whicli the 
modern conception resembles. She is now, as has been 
mentioned in connection with the Popular Tales, the wife 
of the Drakos, and is characterised by the same want of 
intellect which distinguishes that monster : she also de- 
lights in human flesh, and kills children, so that when a 
child dies suddenly, the people say, "it was throttled byllie 
Lamia." In consequence of this the name is used, as it nis 
in ancient times, to frighten disobedient children. Besides 
this, in some parts of Greece she is regarded as a sprit 
of the sea (\«f*(o tow •KiKar^ov), and the queen of the 
Nereids, in which character she presides over storms, and 
in particular over the waterspout and whirlwind : in con- 
sequence of this, her influence is highly dangerous to 
sailors. In the only ballad where she is mentioned, 
several of the attributes of tlie Nereids are assigned to her, 
such, for instance, as a fondness for the silver poplar— s 
trait which is also mentioned in the Popular Tales." In 
Elis she is supposed to inhabit a lofty mountain, which 
is usually covered with clouds. The character of a stonn- 
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goddess, in which she thus appears, is thought to have 
belonged to her also in ancient times, from the fact that 

she is regarded as the mother of Scylla, who is the per- 
sonification of tl-e whirlpool. 

Besides the Lamia, other frightful conceptions of the 
ancient Greeks maintain their hold on the popular imagi- 
nation. The Empusa is still heard of in the upper valley of 
the Spercheius. The belief in Mormo and Gorgo is also 
occa.sionaiiy found ; and Gello, another child-eating mon- 
ster of classical times, continues to be feared by anxious 
■parents, and children that go into a decline are said to 
be "eaten by Gello."'' But the most remarkable of all 
these superstitions are those which relate to the plague. 
This scourge is conceived of under two different figures. 
One of these, the outline of which appears to be ancient, 
though the details are modern, represents it as a blind 
woman, who passes through the towns from house to 
house, destroying whomsoever she touches ; but, as she 
can only move through the rooms by feeling her way 
along the walls, those who are careful to keep in the 
middle of the apartments are safe from her approaches, 
In the other, which is still more widely spread, it appears 
as three women, who make their way through the cities 
in company, to sweep oiif the inhabitants. One of them 
carries a large roll of paper, the second a pair of sharp 
scissors, and the third a broom. They enter together 
into the houses of their victims, and the first inscribes 
their names in her book, the second wounds them with 
the scissors, and the third sweeps them away." In this 
last idea we cannot fail to recognise a perverted image of 
tlie three Fates, The other superstitions which exist 

'" S/e refs. in Wachsmuth, pp. 57, 77. From Ihe same authority (pp. 30^ 
I jr . 55-57) many of Ihe facts relating lo the Lamia am derived. 
^^ Fnuriel, Pre!, p. tixxiii'. 

1 VOL. U. ^ 
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concerning those remarkable figures of ancient mytho- 
logy, especially those which relate to marriage, have been 
already noticed in connection with Mount Olympus, 
round which tJiey centre. 

The Furies do not appear among the conceptions of 
modem times; but a custom still remains which beara 
witness to the former belief in them. When I was first 
travelling in Greece, I . was surprised by seeing a man, 
who had worked himself up into a passion while talking 
to me, stoop down and strike the ground violently with 
his hand. This gesticulation is not unfrequently used by 
the Greeks when greatly excited, and is in itself very im- 
pressive ; but, though no further idea is associated with 
it in the minds of the people, yet in old times it was in- 
tended to summon up the Furies from below for purposes 
of vengeance. Thus, when Althsa, in the 'Iliad,' curses 
her son Meleager, wc are told that she — 

" prayed to Heav'n above, and with her hand, 

Beating the solid earth, the nether powers, 
Plulo and awful Proserpine, implored •"** 

and in answer to her call "the Erinnys heard from 
Erebus." The same tendency to euphemism which 
caused the Greeks to call these goddesses by Uie name 
of Eumenides, or " the Merciful," also survives at the pre- 
sent day. We have noticed that the Nereids are callei 
for this reason " the good ladies ;" besides this, the small- 
pox, — which, like the plague, is probably personified, asit 
is by the Hindoos,*' — is called Eulogia, or " Blessing," and 
the ill-omened owl bears the name of Charopuli, or " bird 
of joy."" 



" ' Iliad,' ix. 56S segj. (Lord Derby's trUflstation). Compare W«cb 
muth, p. 64. " Co\. SiXwrnan, Vn ' Grote's Greece," i. p. 299, nak. 

*' Faurie\, Pitt. p. Vf-iiiv. "*lai^TOo.'4i,-^,«fc. 
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We now come to an important part of our subject — 
the ideas of the Modern Greeks respecting death and the 
state of the dead. And here at the outset we may say 
broadly, that their beliefs in this respect, as far as we 
have the means of judging of them, are absolutely and 
entirely pagan. In the numerous ballads which relate to 
it there is iiot a trace of any features derived from 
Christian sources, while the old classical conceptions are 
everywhere manifest. It may be said, indeed, that in 
any country the views on the subject of religion which 
might be gathered from a collection of popular songs, 
would be of a very questionable description, and would 
not fairly represent the beliefs of the people ; but this 
objection does not apply to the Modern Greek ballads, 
as they are the simple and straightforward expression of 
the ideas of an unlettered people on the points to which 
they refer. In this collection some of the songs are in- 
tended for Christian festivals, others are dirges to be 
sung at funerals, and others relate to subjects akin to 
these, but in none of them does the belief in a resurrec- 
tion or a future judgment make itself apparent, and there 
is only one passage, as far as I know, which implies the 
final punishment of sin. That the people at large have 
no knowledge of those doctrines, it is hard to believe ; 
but at all events they have not a sufficiently firm hold on 
their minds to come prominently forward, and they cer- 
tainly have not succeeded in expelling the old heathen 
notions. And if most of the figures which we associate 
with the Inferno of the Greeks, such as Pluto, Proserpine, 
Hermes, Cerberus, &c., are now wanting, it should be 
remembered that in ancient times the popular concep- 
tions of such a subject were, in all probability, much 
pie r than the elaborate scheme which is found in t he 
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had ever let go one whom he had got into his power.* 
His appearance is described in a manner calculated to 
inspire the utmost awe — "' his countenance like lightning 
his shoulders like two mountains, his head like a castJe"* 
When he starts on his hunting, he shoes his steed, that 
there may be no delay on the road. His victims he cither 
shoots with an arrow, or bites in the form of a serpent, or 
swoops down upon as a bird of dark plumage. Thoie 
who make light of his power are certain to be visited by 
his indignation. Young girls, who in the pride of their 
beauty venture to despise him, immediately become his 
prey. He presents himself before young men in their 
full vigour, and announces to them his errand, and when 
they refuse to give up thdr lives without a struggle, be 
wrestles with them in a threshing-floor; the contest is 
often long and fierce, but as surely as evening comes, the 
young man's strength begins to fail, and Charon seizes 
him by the hair, and drags him away captive. More im- 
pressive, because more ideal, than these descriptions <A 
the ballads, is a story which is related in one of the 
Popular Tales, and which is remarkable for the mixture 
of pagan with Christian ideas which it contains — if Chris- 
tian they can be called. In this, a woman, who offers a 
large quantity of incense on a mountain-lop, attracts the 
attention of the Lord Jesus, who sends his angel from 
heaven to inquire what recompense she desires for so 
good a deed. She asks for the power of seeing what 
happens to a man's soul at his death. Her request is 
granted, and a few days after, when a young man dies io 
the neighbourhood, she goes to the spot, and sees Charon 
struggling to take his soul from him by force, while the 
other resists with ail his might. This secret she after- 

M Ulridis' 'HeiseavntineiiiciAiai; \. ?. \-iv * Fassow, Nftt^^ 
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Tvards betrays to her husband, and has to pay the penalty 
of her loquacity by her death.*' 

Charon is also the gaoler of the dead in Hades, and in 
this character his merciless nature is no less seen. The 
bolder spirits conspire to make their exit ; they even 
steal his master-key : but "hush !" they exclaim, "Charon 
will hear us!" and Charon does hear them, and never 
fails to prevent their escape. " Charon is a clever knave, 
the first of Clefts ; he knows the stratagems of Clefts, and 
the wiles of women." The following ballad describes 
the pathetic appeal of a maiden in Hades to three 
caring men who were planning their escape:** — 

* How happy are the bonny hills ! how happy are the meadows ! 
They suflfer not from Charon's might, nor fear th' approach of 

Charon, 
But feed the flocks in summer-time, and bear the snows in winter. 
Three valiant heroes took in hand to force their way from Hades ; 
The first would go in gladsome May, the second in the summer, 
The third in autumn would escape, when grapes are in the vineyards. 
A fair-haired maiden spake to them, there in the world of shadows : 

* Take me too with you, valiant men, up to the air of daylight' 
' Thy garments rustle, maiden &ir, thy flowing tresses flutter. 
Thy slippers make a flapping sound, and Charon will perceive us.' 

* O no — my dress, 111 put it off; my tresses, I will cut them ; 
And at the bottom of the stairs 111 leave my flapping slippers. 
O take me with you, valiant sirs ! take me too to the daylight. 
That I may see my mother dear, how for my sake she's grieving ; 
That I may see my brothers too, how for my sake they're weeping.' 

* Thy brothers, maiden -r- in the dance, lb ! they are gaily dancing ! 
Thy mother, maiden — in the street, lo ! she is gaily talking ! 
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Here is the irony of circumstances indeed ! In another 
ballad a messenger-bird is described as issuing from the 
gloomy dungeon, with crimson talons and dusky feathers 
— his talons crimson with blood, his feathers dusky with 
the shadow of the grave ; mothers, and sisters, and wives 

'•7 Hahn, No. 60. ^ Passow, No. ^o!. 
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crowd round him, bearing offerings, and enquiring for 
news of their loved ones ; but he has no story to telL 
save of the conquests of Charon, and of the spoil be 

brings from the upper world." The tent in which he 
dwells is red without and black within ; its p^s are the 
hands of heroes, its ropes the plaited tresses oi women's 
hair." 

If we examine the ancient belief about Charon some- 
what more closely, we shall perhaps find reason to con- 
clude that it was not altogether so far removed from tht 
modern conception. At what time it was introduce* 
into Greece we do not know for certain, but the namf 
does not occur in Homer, and at that early period then 
was no idea of a ferryman carrying the souls across ai 
infernal river. Otfrled Miiller suggested that the Charot 
of the early Greek traditions may have been a grea 
infernal deity," and in the late poems of the 'Anthology 
he certainly appears as carrying off the dead from ihi 
earth." The origin of the belief Is to be referred K 
Egypt. Thus Sir Gardner Wilkinson says : " Of Charor 
it may be observed that both his name and character are 
taken from Horns, who had the peculiar office of steers- I 
man in the sacred boats of Egypt ; and the piece of ' 
money given him for ferrying the dead across the SVj^ 

" P:«sow, No. 410. •* Ibid,, No. 433. 

•' 'Etrusker,' ii. p. 100. He remarks lliil the Charonian slaiias* *' 
the Greek theatre, by which the shades of the dead enlerrd from belo"- 
implies a conception of wider import than that which we usually findjtf^^ 
also that the Latin 0>rijfiuwas translated by 'Xofvulnit. 
** 'Anlhol. Gr.,' ™. 603 :— 

"Aypjiff ieT^ XtfpoBV. wKiov ^fioTh fifiraetv 1JB 
tiy Whip. lAAi riif toTi taKitltui taar. 
Ibid., 671 !— 
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appears to have been borrowed from the gold or silver 
plate put into the mouth of the dead by the Egyptians."" 
And again, " One of the principal duties of Horus was 
that of introducing the souls of the dead into the presence 
of Osiris, after they had passed the ordeal of their final 
judgment. He also assisted Anubis in weighing and 
ascertaining their good conduct during life, previous to 
their admission into the august presence of his father."** 
The corresponding belief in Etruria seems to have been 
derived from the same source, and attributes to Charon 
a more widely extended office than is found in ordinary 
Hellenic mythology. Mr. Dennis, in his work on Etruria, 
gives the following description of that divinity, as he 
is depicted on the Etruscan vases and monuments : — 
" Like the ferryman of the Styx, the Etruscan Charun is 
generally represented as a squalid and hideous old man, 
with flaming eyes and savage aspect ; but he has, more- 
over, the ears and often the tusks of a brute, and has 
sometimes negro features and complexion, and frequently 
wings — in short, he answers well, cloven feet excepted, to 
the modern conception of the devil. He is principally 
distinguished, however, by his attributes, chief of which 
is the hammer or mallet ; but he has sometimes a sword 
in addition, or in place of it, or else a rudder, or oar, 
which indicates his analogy to the Charon of the Greeks ; 
or a forked stick, perhaps equivalent to the caduccus 
of Mercury, to whom as an infernal deity he also corre- 
sponds; or, it may be, a torch, or snakes, the usual 
^^tributes of a Fury." The writer then goes on to tell 
"s that he is most frequently introduced as intervening 
^^ Cases of violent death ; that he is often represented as 
^^ messenger of Death, leading or driving the horse on 

'Wilkinson's * Andent Egyptians,* v, p. 433. *^ l\A^/v?, ^, Ap^\, 
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which the soul is mounted ; or accompanying the car on 
which the soul is seated ; or attending the procession 
of souls on foot into the other world ; lastly, that he 
is the tormenter of guilty souls, and that his hammer or 
sword is the instrument of torture." The close resem- 
blance which the Etruscan Charun bears to the modem 
Greek conception confirms the idea that the latter has 
descended from ancient times. 

In connection with Charon and the state of the dead 
there are two customs which deserve to be mentioned as 
being of classical origin — that of putting a piece o{ 
money (vu.v>jiv, Bavd/CT]) into the mouth or hand of the 
corpse at burial ; and that of feeding the manes. As lo 
the former of these Mr. Newton says — "The present 
Archbishop of Mytilene, who has been much in Mace- 
donia, told me that in that uncivilised and remote part of 
the Turkish empire the Greek peasants still retain the 
custom of putting a vaijXov in the mouth of the dead 
Wishing to put an end to this relic of Paganism, he 
explained to them that the coin they used forthe purpose 
being a Turkish para, and being inscribed with a quota- 
tion from the Koran, was consequently quite unfit to 
be placed in a Christian tomb."" From Von Haho and 
others we learn that the same practice exists in many 
parts of Greece, in Asia Minor, and in Albania, whcie 
"before the corpse leaves the house where the person 
died, a para or some other coin is placed in its moutll, 
unless it happens to wear a silver ring."" We have 
already noticed it among the Wallachians, who probably 
inherited it from the Romans ; but there it is placed 

" Dennis's ' Cilis and Ceiaeleries o! Elniiia,' ii. pp. 206, 207. 

" Newton, i. p. 289. 

*? ' Albanesische Studien,' i. p, 151, and p. 199, fi 
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^Pin the hands of the corpse. In Asia Minor it is even 
called " passage money " (irfpaT/Arwc)." 

As to feeding the maihs, the custom still continues of 
placing food on the grave at stated periods after death, 
and pouring libations of wine; but the former part of 
the observance has now in most places been superseded by 
a distribution of the offerings among friends and neigh- 
bours. More striking is the story which was related to 
Mr. Newton, that "one day when the body of a young 
girl was lying in a church waiting to be interred, the 
Archbishop observed a woman slipping a quince into the 
bosom of the corpse. On questioning her, she confessed 
that she had secreted this offering in the hopes that the 
dead girl might convey it to her own son, who had died 
about three weeks before. The Archbishop was greatly 
scandalized ; and telling the poor woman that such 
superstitious practices might cause her own death, gave 
the quince to a child, who ate it with happy unconscious- 
ness that he was robbing the mattes of their due."^ 

I might proceed to give an account of numerous other 
customs which have descended to the modem Greeks 
from antiquity; but this would be foreign to my present 
purpose, and would weary the reader by a multiplicity 
of details. A few of them, however, may be simply 
enumerated. Tlirowing back the head (avaveveiv) is still 
the regular way of giving a negative answer throughout 
the Levant, The astragalus is used to play with very 
much as it was in ancient times. Throwing an apple 
is used as a sign to express love, or to make an offer 
of marriage. Sugar-plums, nuts, and similar gifts, are 
showered from windows by friends over the bride and 
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bridegroom in marriage processions. The capture of the 
bride still exists here and there, as it did in ancient 
Sparta. Great importance is attached in certain cere- 
monies, especially those connected with marriage, to 
their being performed by young men both of whose 
parents are living. The custom of singing songs to 
welcome the returning swallows in spring is also main- 
tained, and the ballads which are used on this occasion 
wear a close resemblance to one of the same kind which 
has come down to us from the classical period. Similarly 
it has been shown that the seclusion in which Greek 
women arc kept is derived, not from the example and 
influence of the Turks, but from tlie practice of ancient 
times. For some of these, and for numerous other 
customs, together with the prototypes from which they 
have descended, the reader is referred to the notes and 
appendices to Waclismuth's excellent essay on the 
subject, which has already been frequently noticed. 

But the most interesting question connected with this 
point is tlie way in which Pagan practices have been 
adapted to, or embodied with, the beliefs and ceremoniis 
of the Christian church. That this took place in the 
Eastern communion as we!! as in the West, and In oU' 
own northern clime, does not admit of a doubt. Several 
of the ancient divinities were replaced in the popul^' 
imagination by Christian saints, to whom corresponding 
powers and attributes were attached, and Christie" 
festivals succeeded in supplanting those of the heath^ 
gods, in no slight degree, by means of the features *" 
which they were made to resemble them. In particul^' 
the numerous points of correspondence tictween t^^ 
observances of Good Friday and Easter Day in t^"* 
Greek church, and those of the Eleusinian myster?**! 
have attracted espcda.\ i\o\\(lc, W-qvi iM.tural ; 
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' change was, and how little it was associated with tdeaa 
either of trickery or of irreverence by the early Chris- 
tians, may be seen from De Rossi's great work, ' Roma 
sotterranea Christiana,' in which it is shown to how great 
H an extent Pagan fables and Pagan symbols were em- 
^Kployed in the Catacombs as a means of representing 
^■'Christian truth. " It may be a kind of shock," a recent 
B writer remarks, when speaking of this subject,™ " to find 
H what unceremonious and unflinching use was made even 
W of Pagan emblems in aid of Christian symbolism ; but 
there is no cause for such alarm. Men's minds were pre- 
occupied by the old myths, and their new-found faith 
and hope coutd not at once sponge out the recollections 
of their childhood, however it might rule their wills." 
"Whether Christian artists looked on the tales of Deu- 
calion and Hercules as foresh ado wings of the truth ia 
heathen minds, or not, they made use of them. The 
pictures of Noah in the Catacombs present an exact 
analogy with medals of Septimius Severus stamped with 
the deluge of Deucalion. The history of Jonah is per- 
haps the most frequently- chosen subject of all. No 
doubt our Lord's reference to it, as a type of His own 
resurrection, had much to do with this. But the history 
and its representations are strongly connected with those 
of Hercules, Jason, Hesione, and Andromeda. The last 
fable, in particular, had for its scene the coast or the city 
of Joppa, and was thus on common ground with Jonah's 
history. And it seems to have caused no painful feeling 
of irreverence in the minds of secret worshippers pre- 
pared to die the martyr's death, to recognise, in the 
■ jMctures of the deeds of saints and prophets, adaptations 
^nf the ideals of well-taught Paganism." When this spirit 

H " Ml 



" Mf. TjnitiiK. ia the ' Conttniporaiv tlCTWir,' So. v. ^. TS, "l^ 
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prevailed during the first struggle between Christianilj' 
and the heathen world, we can well understand how, at 
a later period, when the new religion had become domi- 
nant. Pagan festivals would be adapted, and numerous 
■ Pagan customs retained even in Greece, notwithstanding 
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0!1 THE TOPOGRAPHY OF TBOY. 

The difGcitlties which beset the question of the position of ai 
Troy and the neighbouring localities do not arise from insufficient 
knowledge of the tlistricl, or from want of careful investigation of 
the subject. Few classical sites have more attracted the attention of 
intelligent travellers; and though something still remains to be done 
in the way of excavation, yet, in respect of the features of the ground, 
the English Admiralty Survey has left nothing to be desired The 
passages from ancient authors which bear on the subject have been 
brought together, and carefully sifted and compared. The traditions 
have been collected and their historical value critically examined, 
especially by that accomplished critic Welcker. The modern avitho- 
rities— whose writings amount to a respectable literature — have been 
enumerated by the same autiior and by Mr. Maclaren. All the ates 
for whicli any claim can be put in have found their advocates: and 
for and against these respectively almost every available argument haj 
been employed. Vet, after all this, none of the views that have been 
ailvanced are free from considerable difficulties ; and we cannot help 
feeling that their supporters have somewhat ignored the force of these, 
and underrated the views of their opponents; though this defect has 
its corresponding advantage, in enabling us to see more clearly what 
may be said for the different sides. But, as I have already observed,' 
the Homeric topography does not appear to be imaginary ; nor is 
there any reason to believe that the ground has so far changed as to 
render the search hopeless. And when we consider that a question 
so comparatively simple as that of the position of the harbours of 
Athens has only recently been decided, there is no cause to despair 
of arriving ultimately at a satisfactory solution of the present in- 
vestigation. 

The way may, to some extent, be cleared by putting aside those 

which may now be regarded as impossible. Such is the suppo- 
1 of Belon, that Alexandria Troas was the ate of ancient Troy. 
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Such, again, is that of Wood. Ihe first traveller who bestowed mud 
attention on the subject, who, Kniiing that the Scamander was said to 
rise in front of the city, and that the river which best correspondol 
with it had its source in the upper part of the chain of Ida, violated jD 
the probabilities of the case bf placing Ilium in that remote npoo. 
Nor is much more to be said for Rennell's view, thoiigli it is m^ 
ported by greater learning and more careful obserration ; WtCft 
relying on a passage which describes Ilium as having been built in lie 
plain,' he would place the site of the city In the level ground, na(> 
withstanding the almost universal custom of the inhabitants oflbeae 
countries to build in elevated positions, and in defiance of the nuinoDel 
ejHthets which imply that Troy K-as in a steep and lofty ^luatios. 
The places whose cl;ums remain to be discussed, after these bm 
been put out of the question, are the Bali-dagh, or hill behind Buur- 
bashi ; Atchi-keui, the site of Pagua lliensium ; and Hissarlib, what 
are found the remains of Ilium Norum.' 

A further step in advance will have been gained, if we can persindc 
ourselves that the andent traditions on the subject are to be whidl; 
disregarded ; this is Welckcr's vieiv,' and he seems to be justified in 
his conclusion. The period that intervened between the compc 
of the Homeric poems and the historic age was a long one — quilt 
long enough to admit of the position of the city being forgotten ; fa 
it is surprising how soon sites of great and permanent interest bee 
matters of doubt, as we see in the case of the Holy Sepidehre. F«f 
some time, too, the country was inhabited by a barbarous ThnOB 
tribe, the Treres,' who would not be likely to care for ibe fonnv 
history of the place. Be^des this, the traditions which existed al i 
later time with regard to the site were themselves conflicting; so tM 
whilst most authorities place it at Novum Ilium, some — as, Ibr in- 
stance, Sirabo, who follows Demetrius of Scepsis, a native of ^ 
country, who lived about i8o B.C.— prefer the claims of Pagus llit^ 
Bium.' And if anything more were wanted to invalidate the traditiiW 
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{See Rennell, 'Observations on tlie Topi^rBphy of Troy," p. US.) *• 
examination of the passage will show that what is inlended by ^t^* 
■in the lower country,' or 'townnls the plain,' in cooirasi to tbe bifW 
regions, where the inhabitants originally dwelt. 

* Stt ntap on p. 33 of vol. L 

* * Kleiitc Scbnftcn.' vol. il. ' Ueber die Lage des Houerischai 1 M*| 
pp. iv.xiii. ' ii\n.\io, nil. v,%. " OivJ., liii. i>]fc;^H 
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in 6ivaur of any {articular spot, it would be found in distinct state- 
ments which occur in some ancient writers, to the effect that the 
old city was utterly destroyed and descried.' This point is of irreat 
importance; because the supposed evidence of tradition forms the 
strongest argument in lavour of Novum Ilium, and has been put for- 
ward as such by an able advocate of that place, Dr. von Eckenbrecher.' 
The people of Ilium not only pointed out in the neighbourhood of 
their city all the features, even the most minute, which are mentioned 
in the ' Iliad.' but also maintained that Troy had never been destroyed, 
but had continued to exist in the same place all along. This is nothing 
more than what we might expect under the circumstances. When 
the new town rccdved the name of Ilium, it may have been given with 
the hope, or to suggest the idea, that it might some day rival the 
aadent city; but, whatever was the origin of the appellation, it would 
almost certainly come to pass, if the place rose to eminence, that it 
would claim a direct connexion with Priam's capital, and lUscover a 
correspondence between the objects in its neighbourhood and those 
which Homer describes." After this belief was once well established, 
there would be no difficulty in securing its general reception. Powerful 
conquerors, lite Xerxes and Alexander, on visiting the spot, would 
naturally accept the prevailing tradition, and would not go out of their 
n-ay to olfend the dti/ens by questioning the genuineness of their 
pedigree. And in like manner the majority of the Greeks, and still 
more the Romans, who were eminently uncritical in literary and topo- 
graphical research, would have no reason to question so harmless a 
claim. But if there is reason to believe that the story of the con- 
nexion of the two places had a fictitious origin, any amount of consent 
in tavour of it among ancient writers is valueless as evidence. 

The position of the three places whose claims remain to be dis- 
cussed has been already described in my chapter on the city and plain 
Mgf Troy ; and to the same part of my narrative i will refer my readers 



I ' Lycurgu5 the omlor (cjnotcd by Strabo, xiii. i. 41), adilressing the 
Athenians, says: tIi aliic hdiKiifr, tit Iira{ iwh twv 'EAA^rsii Kcmanil^Pi), 
iainTtrar ofmir ; simiLu-ly Lucan wriles (* Phar^.' li. 96S) ; — 
— ' lota tegunlur 
PcT^ama dumctis : etiam periere niin-T.' 
i»bo the passages from Homer, quoted by Strabo, as a/vzc. 
' Id the ' Rheinisches Museum ' (or 1S43, pp. 2S Ml 
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<Me of !^«II impDraaix: for if d« cooimioD wk shoim. il wtmld 
fnm M> noR Uub "ha we know almdr. rii^ that this ritr ■» 
callnl ScsnaaiJa' in the htstcrka] times in GrcMc ; the only qiie&* 
beia; wtieCber it bore tlot nane in ibe Hcravrii; period Giral <&' 
^^ixofafkmaa haiaKted about its course^ FordihammcT. shoftm 
hming Kxoipwitd Ae Ea^lidi Sarrrj in the examination oT ik 
^atnet bw every riglit to be beud on this subject, cootidaitl; iia» 
flint ibM ■■ bM sffCT i^aaged its dindion : lod the wcU-df^ined bd 
im wbtdt it rans. sotwitlHtanifiB^ the ndflibourhoDd of other nitc 
cooms, mafces ibis bigUf prohafalfc Bui the majority of the oitiii 
iadiBe to Ibe Mbo- riew, and beficie that in U>c lower jart of ti> 
pfain in aBdeul tniies it tren d t d across apain from the western to 
cetem side, and Bowed into Ibe sea dose to the Rhotean prcoKO- 
lorr. Tbe arfn^noits^ bon-eier. in &vour of this are not sitisjactotr. 
Leake's ida thai tbe ground tfaroughout the plvn sloped dotrawanii 
Iran cast to west, and that consequently the rirer had made it 
•cross to the wtstem side," bas beoi orcrthrown by the Surrey, wlo* 
pnnes that tbe ground b lerd from one sdde to the other. Tbe tiV*' 
which he believed lo have found of eariicr channels an the rastcni a 
are ia ralit; tbe beds of other and seinnte streams. In the inU 
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prctation of Homer equil difficulties are involrcd by this supposition. 

If w>c place the city of Troy at the head of the plain, the Scanunder 

irill have to be crossed twice before the ships arc reached; whereas 

Homer always speaks of one ford only." Again, if it flowed by 

KhcEteum, there would be no reason for Hi^tor. when wounded at 

the ships, being carried in a fainting slate to the ford, half-way to 

Tnjy, to have mater poured over him,'' as the river would be close 

to the station of Ajax, where he had been fighting. Rennell, who is 

referred to as the principal authority for this view, states confidently 

' -«\ Ihe Scamander was near the tents of Ajax," but he nowhere proves 

.i:id one of the passages on which he lays the greatest stress admits 

. ilifferent interpretation from-what he puts upon it. Hector, when 

iig the Greeks from Troy to the ships, is described in one part 

'lis course as fighting "on the left of the whole battle by the banks 

!1k- river Scamander;" and from this Rennell concludes that the 

lEiinder must have been on the east side of the plain, because the 

linns of the forces on both sides are described from the point of 

■ v of the Greek force and camp, which would place Hector on the 

.'il wing of his own army. Even if this view is true (and to roe 

1 ^-cms extremely doubtfiil"!, the passage proves nothing, because we 

lutc no means of deciding whether the events there spoken of are 

Supposed to have happened abo\e or below the ford in the middle of 

the [dain; and if they happened above the ford, the river, on every 

tuppoaition, would be on the left of the Greeks. Mr, Maclaren en< 

deavoura to show, from the state of the soundings at the present day, 

that the river in Strabo's time must have entered the sea at a point 

half-way between its present mouth and the Rhcctean promontory, 

because the deposit of alluvium off that part of the shore projects 

fnnher into the sea than we should expect; and from this he proceeds 

to arg:ue that its course lay still further to the east in Homer's time." 

"^i? argument, however, is tiased on sand and water — an eminently 

lie foundation. As, besides the ordinary current of the Hellespont 

ii.h ttows from east to west, there ia another current along the 

■r.> in these parts from west to east, it is very difficult to determine 

iilat exact process the submarine deposits may have been formed; 

■1 this difficulty is increased by the presence of another river, the 

> inilirek, which has contributed in some measure to the formation of 

\tic lUtrvium. Against ali these speculations is to be set the express 
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t story rcbted by one tnv<dler b to this effect" An additional 
it has been imparted to the question by a much-disputed passa^ 
X Plttiy relating to the Troad, When enumerating the places along 
e west coast of the Troad. from south to north, he mentions " the 
n of Nea, the Scamaoder, a navigable river, and the promontory on 
htch once stood t!ie town of Sigeura, Next comes the Harboxir of 
t Achians, into which the Xantbus flows, united with the Simois, 
T first forming the marsh called Old Seamander."" The impression 
Mdi this passage testes on our minds certainly is, that Pliny believed 
it the Scamander flowed into the sea south of Sigeum, just where the 
r of Bunarbashi now Hows ; that another river, the Xanthus, which 
e other than the Mendere, joined by the Simola— which at 
^that time was the name of the Dumbrek — made its way through the 
1 into the Hellespont ; and that above the junction of the two a 
munication had once existed between the Xanthus and what he 
(caHs the Scamander, which was now converted into a marsh. StDl, 
■accurate author like Pliny, it would be surprising to hnd a 
Batrcuii which can only just float a small boat described as a " navigable 
1 ijrer;" and it is certain that at that time the Mendere was generally 
1 Scainamler. The cutting may. perhaps, have then existed; but 
r the Homeric topography the question is of slight importance, and 
1 be deduced from this passage is, that in Pliny's time there 
f possibly hai'e lieen conflicting traditions as to the names of the 
But whatever may have been the antiquity of the work, of its 
•ess there can be no doubt ; nor was it the only thing of the 
I in this district, for a similar cutting exists nearer Yenishehr, 
bougA now partially filled up, and was evidently intended to relieve 
'e lower part of the plain from water in time of inundalion. When 
n frtim the jtgean this forms a striking object, as the hills appear to 
It cut through to their base. 

I One writer, indeed— Mr. Maclaren— goes somewhat further than 
a this matter, and maintains that the bed of the Bunarbashi 
is artificial from first to last, and did not exist at all in ancient 
i ; but that Ihe water which issued from the springs converted the 
r *liole of Ihe upper part of the plain on the left bank of the Mendere 
a marsh.'' There Is an antecedent improbability in this supposi- 
I twa, fof the unhcallhincss and unproductiveness of marshes at once 
« the necesaly of drainage ; and thus we find that the channels 
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Stream U dcstribed as " bridgiDg " it (-YfrjiiiitiiTtv), for we are inune- 
diatelf afterwards told that it fell complrtely within it (c'lrw via' 
(pifToOffu); and the idea that it spanned it is wholly at variance with 
the general tenor of the passage, as the desoiption is (hat of a mighty 
current, swecpinj; away heaps of slain in its course. Other points, in 
which the Homeric description of the Scamandcr is more applicable 
to the Menderc than to the Bunarbashi river, have been already 
enumeraled.-' 

If, then, this stream was not the Scnmander, and yet was of sufBdent 
importance to deserve notice in ancient times, what name did it bear ! 
The answer is, that if we place Troy on the Bali-dagh above Bunar- 
bashi, it must certainly hare been the Simols. as that river Is described 
as meeting the Scamander in front of the city.™ Anil in other respects 
it corresponds to what is said of that river, for it fiows parallel to the 
Scamandcr for some distance, alio wing room for the conflicts which are 
mentioned as latinp place between the two.* The objection that in 
the conRict of Achilles and the Scamander, a quiet stream like that of 
Bunarbashi would not naturally be called on to assist his brother by 
bringing down logs and stones" appears somewhat hypercriticaL The 
whole scene is conceived in a spirit of poetical cKaggeration. 

The third river of the plain is the Durabrek. This Hows from the 
east through a gently-sloping valley, almost parallel to the Hellespont, 
until it reaches a plain which extends below Hissiirlik to the Rhictean 
promontory, and opens out into the greater Trojan plain. At one 
period it joined the Mcndere, for Strabo tells us that the two rivers 
flowed together iu front of Ilium r" that is, we may suppose, on the 
other side of the plain opposite New Ilium. Now, however, it takes a 
different course, and bends round the Rhtrtean promontory, entering 
the sea by an estuary at the extreme north-east angle of the plain ; yet 
a branch of it. which rurs off from the main stream near the village of 
Kum-keui, after being joined by another watercourse— the Kalifatli- 
Asmafc— almost touches the Mendere, towards which it crosses the 
plain in a diagonal line, and Hows into the Hellespont close to its 
moutb. The date of the separation of the two streams and the altera- 
tion of the channel of tlte Dumbrek may be approximately ascertained, 
for Ptolemy, whose date is about 150 years later than Strabo, repre- 
sents them as having segiarate mouths;'' and as Pliny, in the passage 
abrady quoted, speaks of them as uniting their waters, we may con- 
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dude that the change took place between bis time and Plolcmy^s. I 
is, between a.d. 6o and 150." In Strabo's time this stream was 1 
tainly called theSimoia; but whether this was its ori^oal name, 
whether it was prcn by the llims, in order to reconcile the (: 
of their city with the Homeric topography, we have no i 
determining. The similarity of the names Dumbrek and TliyrabriM 
or Au/iClpiiiof,'" as one of the ancient rivers of the plain was caDcd,! 
not a little striking; and Forchhammer remarks that "the TUrfc 
who can account for the name of every village in the plus, 1 
explain the meaning of Dumbrek, or Dumbrek-kcui." 1 
that the original name may have been retained by the rural popuIitiM^ 
who, as often happens, were not alTected by the antiquarian bodes d 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring city, We should obserre, h< 
ever, that the Thymbrius is not noticed by Homer ; and the posit 
of the place Thymbra, which is mentioned in the story of the Dolooa," 
and which we should expect to be near the river, has been n 
disputed. To me, however, the most natural interpretation of tb# 
passage seems to place it near the Dumbrek valley. The Trojan forte 
at that time is stationed at the " rising of the plain " (flpoicrnit irtSioui),* 
which was not tar from the monument of lliis^ and this we koeff 
was towards the middle of the plain.* The spy Dolon, when c 
tured by Ulysses and Diomede, informs them that part of the aBW 
Trojan host was stationed towards the sea (irjjir iXot), and pwt 
towards Thymbra (irpot eufi^/iijt), while the Thracians under RhB* 
who had just arrived, were on the extremity of the line separate fri ~ 
the others. The sea and Thymbra appear to be spoken of as poii* 
between which the whole force lay encamped, though it is not impl™ 
that they touched dther of them ; in fact, this is impossible in the (* 
of " the sea ;" for, as they were in the middle of the plain, this ml* 
mean the j*!gean, which they could not approach because of t" 
intervening hills; and therefore we may suppose that Thymbra »!*■ 
only named as a well-known point, in the direction of which the riff* 
wing extended The Trojans and their allies would thus reach V 
the plain ; and though we should expect to find the eastern extre ^^ 
of their line somewhat south of the Dumbrek valley, yet in a geo*] 
description the expression " in the direction ot Dumbrek " wO"* 
hardly appear unsuitable. The Thradans then would be suppose** 
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hare marched down the valley of the Dumbrek and joined their friends 
00 the field of battle. 

About the fourth river, the Kimar, little need be said, as its position 
in an angle at the head of the plain removed it from the scene of the 
conflicts of the ' Iliad.' It seems to correspond to the river which Strabo 
called Thymbrius.*<» 

From investigating the courses of the rivers we naturally turn to 
the question whether there was a bay in ancient times into which they 
discharged their waters. The great majority of the authorities ans^-cr 
this in the affirmative ; but there are a few who hold the contrary view 
and maintain that the coast-line, both in Strabo's and in Homer's time, 
was in the same position as at the present day. Thus Dr. Forchhammer 
says: "The elevation of the whole slope of the In Tepe ridge (i. ^., 
the Rhoetean promontory), and the deep steep banks of the arms of 
the Kali&tli-Asmak, in the lower part of the plain, appear to be 
mcompatible with the assumption that such a bay ever existed. The 
extensive sea-lakes at the bottom of the plain are also, I think, incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis. They are very deep, and it is inconceivable 
that the plain should be protruded into the Hellespont without their 
being first filled up. The current of the Hellespont carries off and 
deposits the sand which the Mendere brings down on the shoal to the 
left in learing the Hellespont."*^ To this passage the editor of the 
• Geographical Society's Journal ' appends the following note : " That 
the effect of rivers in altering the character of the coast at their 
mouths has been frequently exaggerated may be admitted without 
going so far in the other extreme as Dr. Forchhammer has done here. 
After reading his account of the violent alternations of moist and dry, 
heat and cold, to which the Plain of Troy is exposed, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that it has remained altogether unafiected by them 
for the long space of three thousand years. .... The whole alluvium 
of the Mendere is deposited between the mouth of the Kunar and the 
sea. The frosts and thaws, too, to which the Plain of Troy is subject 
win break up the surface soil, and expose it more to the action of the 
waters. .... The sea-banks of the lagoons at the lower end of the 



^ Strabo, xiii. i 35. That the plain in which this stream flowed should 

be called Thymbra in Strabo's time, notwithstanding its unsuitableness to 

the Homeric account, except on the supposition that the neighbouring 

P-a^Us Iliensium was Troy, seems to prove that the localities of the district, 

deluding most ^f the rivers, were renamed at a period subsequent to the 

^*""f>c)sition of the Homeric poems. 
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lae n. Us ' ■■'- K bc^^vr £f i^r KXRh as Ynusbdir. and in Honier'i 
tiUL E r.-icid pr.'CuS'v rvidt s^ Hmbtr inland, perhaps within little 
aw.ff t^jg 1 ?xg c« I-jii V-ri3L In ^(e-Periplus'ofSqrlajL" there 
is I nj&st^ w^ich » ki.-\i to Ttccodk with Strabo's measuremenl^ 
wVre we i:^ tOk£ r\:i 1'^,^:!, w» i: aades trom the sea. Mr. Mac- 
brr: e7)L3rjT-oers to s.\Ve tiie diSiTihy br suppoang that during the 
prtvv! ot RcnuQ Atnir.iiiv-«i. xs the dtr was favoured by the CM- 
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c-^-Udttd avta lie outer walL Id Scrlais time (400 ac)** the dtj 
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small, and wouid oot extend beyond the area of the hill of His- 
■lik; and consequently, as 15 stades fairly represents the distance 
of the present line of coast, we may conclude that but little change has 
taken place, and yet that Strabo's statements are true," This is very 
ingenious ; but it seems far more probable that an author like the so~ 
called Scylax should have made a mistake of numbers, than that all 
these suppiaitions should prove true, and that the probabilities of the 
case in respect of the formation of alluvium should be ciolated. Add 
to this, that it is most improbable that writers like Strabo and Deme- 
trius, when arguing against the claims of the llians, should kave it in 
thdr power to reply, as they certainly would, that the boundaries of 
their city were diflerent at an earlier period, and that they could claim 
,aii additional mile's distance from the sea in the Homerii; age. 

The next question is, what was the position of the ships and camp ot 

IB Greeks ! About this point there are three different opinions, and 

i at least two of these existed among the ancients, it is evident that 

»e, as elsewhere, we may safely disregard the voice of antiquity. 

trabo inclines to Rx it at the place called in his time Naustathmon, 

beach in the neighbourhood of Sigeum ; but he mentions that others 

in fevour of the Haven of the Achians." The difficulty of the 

ion is increased by our not knowing exactly what appearance the 

-line then presented. Perhaps we may not be far wrong in sui>- 

g it to have been something like what we see at the present day, 

considerably further from the Hellespont ; for Strabo speaks of 

iver, or rather the two rivers Scamander and Simols comlHncd, as 

marshes and a " blind mouth," or lagoon (m^Xii' tmS/ia, Sro- 

>ifi?i)) at their mouth," and the Karanlik-liman corresponds to the 

ren of the Achieans— in tact, it may be its lineal descendant, though 

r moved much further towards the north. The third view is, that 

station of the camp was somewhere intermediate between the other 

I positions. This has sometimes been pushed so far as to represent 

[ it occupied the whole space from side to side; but this seems im- 

nble, for at the nearest point where the slopes of the Rhirtean and 

■ng^an hills approach one another the distance between them is a mile 

■^d three-quarters, and Homer expressly tells us that the shore, though 

Vide, could not contain all the vessels, and that from want of room 

they were forced to arrange them in more than one line, and even so 

thej- occuped the whole of the ' ' long mouth " of the shore which was 
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bnro dii j a la tte padni; bu oo the oOer hand, the rxpra 
'^ka« nB«&~(«*^^i^)wbdi b a|iflkd ta the rfiore doa aK 
MOD ^"'^"■■■Jj ^ffcjfc te to a MMion M dtbcr roraer of the laf. 
^hoog the Greek stalioa some- 
' twetn the mouth of tbe Sa- 
nd the Hann ufthc AchzmL 
To this new thi.. om: its. tka the Dumbnk 

■xwU h»e to he o«. the amp, and that no rti 

ipofan <rf br HoBsr porilian: secondlT. Uut He 

Greeks cotttd Mt h^ «aliaa in winter, cm aoctiu 

the m«ad«t)aB. To m y periupe be answettd Oat 

there «b w> and la _ r, h it was imiitiponaat tc 

actkn el the {boh. and _ t to ignore the riTtrs wha it 

nits lui i:ooi«MH>t»L to do to. cnod b more furmidabk : but 

we nuy uirtv rrfir i.-i i r™ jiilr^, wr.r'-. ,■,,'■ -. | -■Ti,,n iv lound 
Dot Open to the same otvectioci. and al the sanw time capable of accom- 
motlitiQ,; so vast a hnst as the Greek aimv b supposed to Iutc been, 
witii ibdr ships, teots, roartet-fJace. and ac«jmmodatioD for chirioU, 
horses, and stores ■ The truth is, thai in the ' Iliad ' nothing but tie 
preseot time b provided ior. The previous years of thewaraiebanllr 
more than ilJuiied to. and the difBculties arising from the suppcstioci 
of so long a campiign are not taken into consideration. The case a 
the suite with the time of year. It is a tale of the summer, the onlf 
sci<un at irhi<± tilting b possible in such a district, and from fiist Id 
last. es«pt duriof the conflict of .^chilks and the Scamander, the jJaia 
b dry and du^. and the nrers fordable without the slightest difScultT' 
The poet had no oeed to trouble himsdf about the fortunes of ba 
herv>es during the previous winters There b also, on this suppoaitioD, 
a completencs imparted to the scene of the war which we otherwise 
£ail to secure. A long, level battle-6eld, with the besieged dty riaog 
on a hill at one end. and the camp and ships of the besegers resting oo 
the sea at the other— it b exactly the graitd and simile conceptioo 
whidi is suited to the treatment of an andent epic Nor are there 
wanting u^uments from the poem itsdf to lead us to the sanK con- 
clusion. \\'ben Agamemnon at the Greek ships is represented aa 
seeing the watch-fires in front of Troy (lXii(i9> npo),'^ we tbel that the 
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two positions must be in some way opposite one another. And when 
Neptune is described at a later period as obliterating all traces of the 
Greek camp, by bringing together the waters of all the rivers of the 
Troad, and sweeping away the walls by the force of their combined 
streams ;^^ though the whole passage is strongly imbued with the mar- 
vdlous, it is not unnatural to suppose that the scene of this devastation 
was one to some extent exposed to inundations. 

Before proceeding to consider the claims of the different ates to be 
the representative of ancient Troy, it may be wqII to notice a point on 
which some stress has been laid— the pursuit of Hector by Achilles 
previous to his death. The poet has generally been understood to 
mean, when he says 

that the two heroes actually ran round three times outside the city 
walls: we shall have to enquire presentiy whether this really is his 
meaning. Eckenbrecher adduces this passage as a strong argument in 
ixfOMX of the site at Ilium Novum, and against that at Bunarbashi, 
because it is possible to get round the former, notwithstanding the 
steep slope of the hills, so that he himself, he says, had crossed the ridge 
on horseback without difficulty." Ulrichs, on the other hand, con- 
siders that it &vours his site at Atchi-keui, as against that at Ilium 
Novum, because the ground in its neighbourhood is so much more 
level, and consequently a more natural scene for the event described.** 
Hahn, again, who adopts the site on the Bali-dagh, assures us of the prac- 
ticability of such a pursuit, even along the rugged southern face of that 
hill ; and even argues that the obstacles to be met with there are im- 
plied in the poem, because in the metaphor introduced at that point of 
a &wn chased by a hound, mention is made of glens and brushwood 
through which they pass, and it must be regarded as a lapsus calami on 
Homer's part if there was nothing in the reality to which this should 
correspond.^ This last argument, however, ignores one conspicuous 
feature of the Homeric similes, viz., that their details are constantly 
omaaiental, and that all that is required is that the main point should 
be illustrated. The real question, however, is, not whether such a 
chase was absolutely possible in this or that locality, but whether the 
nature of the ground was such as to lead the poet to entertain such an 
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in the closing scene of the ' £neid,' where he has imitated it, he makes 
-tneas pursue Turnus in a circle in Ihe [Jain." It is true that from 
the position of Laurcntum, where it took place, he could not have 
made thnn run round that city ; and that he lielieved it possible to run 
round Troy, for he made Achilles drag the body of Hector round it ;" 
but yet the coincidence between the Roman poet and bis great proto- 
type on this supposition may (airly be regarded as an additional argu- 

The reasons for placioE the site of Troy at Atchi-keui are ndther 
numerous nor strong. In the first place there is the authority of 
Strabo ; but (his must not be taken for more than the opinion of a 
learned man in ancient times. Then there is the tradition of the people 
of Pagus Iliensium, the town which formerly occupied this position ;" 
and to this, like the rest of the traditions of the Troad, we need not 
attach any importance. Next, Plato's statement is adduced that Troy 
was built on an inconaderable hill (fVi Xdi^ov avx u^Xdv)," which b 
contrary to the description given in Homer. But the argument on 
vhich the greatest stress is laid is drawn from the look-out place of 
Polites,** the spy of the Trojans. As he is sent from Troy to watch 
the movements of the Greets, it is argued that the Greek camp could 
not have been visible from Troy, and it would not be within sght at 
Alchi-kcui, while it would be so at Bunarbashi and at Hissarlik, The 
tumulus of jf^etcs, therefore, which was his position, is placed at a 
point on Ihe hills halfway between Atchi-keui and Chiblak. There is 
no need, however, to lay so much stress on this point ; the require- 
ments of the case are provided for if we suppose the spy to have gone 
to some commanding position, nearer to the Greeks than Troy itself 
was, and I have already remarked that there is reason to believe that 
the ships were visible from Troy. Against its claims is to be placed 
the insgnilicance of the site, its unsuitableness for the position of a 
^reat dty, and the improbability of its been chosen for the capital of 
the district ; the want of correspondence with the description of the 
Homeric dty ; the absence of the important feature of two rivers 
joining their waters in front of it; and many other minor objections. 
It is almost surprising that such a situation should have found its 
^locates. 

To turn now to the ate at Hissarlik or Novum Ilium. Great 



•• './En.,' xii. 74S foil. '■ Ibid., i. 483. 

« /»f retiffrroi t!i waAwi* "Uioi' I!(ivrttt. ir(i<fTtpiw (Strabo, xiii. i. 35). 
'ot the proof that Alchi-keui occupies the Eille of Pagus Iliensium Itwulicf':^ 
'he reader to Ulrichi' essay. " Plalo, ' Legg.' 682, " ' \\\a.4,' \\. 1^\. 
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a ticas tus been laid on the traditions in favour of this, but 1 b*<t 
endeaToured to show that th^ were the ini-entions of a bter pnicA 
and had DO claims to real antiquity. Hellanicus, the historian, b tk 
cvlf half of the liflh century, b our first authoritf for the ocw dty 
being supposed to hare replaced the Homeric Iliiim.- and be ned 
mnd) further than this, and maintaiDcii that the inhalutanti «at 
lineal descendants of the old Trojans, and that these had oii^adf 
come from Greece to Troy." F'ritm this we may conclude that Stnb* 
was not un&ir in .iccuang him of doing it "to gratify the lliaiu,si>1l 
his wont,"" for Ihey were of .tolian origin, like himself: at all enftt 
as there was no such thing as historical critidan in existence at tU 
time, the statement proves nothing more than that it was hrSend 
by the inhabitants. More importance is to be attached to the &ct ihd 
the Dumbrck was called Simois in the time of Demetrius of Scepai^ 
but there is reason for believing that almost all the features of ttt 
district were renamed subsequently to the Homeric period." On Bk 
other hand, the following considerations, several of which are adduod 
by Str^M. seem fatal to its claims : ( i.) The distance from the sea m . 
too short. If it was twelve stades in Strabo's time, it must have ben 
less in Homer's; and even though we place the Greek ships at th , 
furthest point from the dty, it is impossible to conceive that thcf 
could hare been left undefended when the enemy was so near, or tlul J 
long continuous battles could have taken place in the imenimliil' 
space, or that there should have been danger of an ambush cntcritif 
the city when the army was in the plain, (i.) There are no sourto 
near it which could in any way correspond to those which Homer 
describes as risng in front of Troy, nor is there any reason fsx 
believing that there ever were such (j.) There is no point whidi can 
represent the tumulus of .tsyetes, the look-out placi 
that must have been nearer to the Trojan camp, and in a conunandilf 
position. The traditional site, according to Strabo, was 6vc sade 
fi^un New Ilium, in the direction of .Alexandria Troas; ihjt ii 
apparently, on the hills to the south of the dty. and conscijuently m i 
most unsuitable place. (4.) The situation ol the rivers is unlike wbtl 
Homer describes, ^^'elcke^. who supposes that the Scmunder floord 
into the sea by Rhxteum,(objects that the battle could not bedcsoiM 
as "swaying to and ito in the plain between the Scamimder loJ f 

** Hclluiictu, aftti Dion. HaL i. 47. 48; quoted by Uhichv 'Kei^ I 
iL p. J98- L 

•* Stnbo, uJi. v 41- " Aribove, p. 347, SWC^ft M*^ 
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Simois," since they would flow at right angles to one another ; and that 
the Simoeisiao and Scamandrian plains would then Ije in separate 
valleys, and would not form one plain, as is implied in the ' Iliad.'* 
The latter of these objections loses its force, if we suppose the Sca- 
mander to have (lowed by Sigeum, for then both rivers would run 
for some distance through an open plain, in front of the city; but 
as this disappears, other and more formidable ones arise. For if, on 
this supposition, the ships are to be placed between the river and the 
Haven of the Achians, the Simois, and not the Scamander, will intervene 
between them and the city; if, on the other hand, they are supposed to 
stand on the left bank towards Sigeum, either both streams must be 
crossed, or a long detour must be made by the Greek army at the 
foot of the hills, before the real fighting-itround can be reached. None 
of these suppositions are reconcilable with the Homeric narrative, 

I have already stated my reasons for believing that Troy stood 
on the hill above Bunarbashi, in comparing the Homeric description 
with the present features of the ground."" Let me again briefly 
enumerate them. This site has fountains rising at its foot in the 
position which Homer describes. In front of it flow two rivers, for 
some distance parallel to one another, then joining their waters and 
flowing into the Hellespont. It is lofty, craggy, and very conspicuous, 
being exactly the situation which the inhabitants of these countries 
preferred for their cities, and superior to any other in the neighbour- 
hood. It commands the entire length of the plain, lacing the shore 
where the Greeks are supposed to be encamped. Behind it lies a 
small plain, near the river, and in the direction of Ida, corresponding 
to the lleian plain. In front is a hillock, which may be supposed to be 
that called Batiia, and on one side, at some distance off, and nearer 
the Hellespont, a commanding look-out station on the tumulus called 
L jck-tepe. It is also to be observed generally concerning the tumuli 
in this district, that they are found all about the sides of the plain, and 
at its head— not merely about the lower part, as we should expect. 
if Novum nium and its vidnity were the scene of the ' Iliad.' 

It now remains to notice the objections to this ale ; they are as 

follows: — 

(i.) Zeus, when seated on the summit of Ida, is rcprcsfnted iis 
*■ looUng at the city of the Trojans and the ships of the Greeks."'" 
Now, though some of the lower heights of the chain of Ida are viable 
from the Balidagh, the highest pobt, or Gargarus, is certainly not so 
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It might be thought a sufficient answer that this was iDdJfTerent to the 
god's all-seeing eye, and that he is described as ricwing the same 
objects from Olympus, which ia not seen at all from Troy. But wheo 
Zeus descends to Ida with the express object of getting a nearer view 
of the conHict, we cannot help expecting that what he comes to set 
will be actually visible. The true reply probably is, that what is here 
intended by " the city and the ships " Is the balt]e-field of which they 
were the two boundaries : and this is corroborated by what wc find in 
other passages. Thus, when Iris is sent from Ida to the plain to order 
Poseidon to cease from the conflict, she is described as gwng to 
" sacred Ilium " ;■' and when Hecuba deares Priam to oflcr a libation 
to Zeus, "who overlooks all Troy,"" she seems to mean the district 
as well as the city. 

(j.) Gr«it exception has been taken to the distance of Bunarbashi 
from the sea, which is thought to be much greater than what is 
implied in the ' Iliad.' In particular it is said. Homer would not have 
represented the armies as chasing one another up and down a jdaio 
of such length several times in one day. But we must remember tbil 
if the shore line was not so far advanced in Homer's times, the distanoe 
would be less than at present; and that the persons introduced oo 
the scene arc not ordinary mortals, but men of the heroic age: 
besides which, something may feirly be conceded to poetical exagglnh 
tion. There are, however, other passages, to some of which I hm 
already referred.'" that imply that the city and the Greek camp were 
near one another. In these the difficulty belongs to the poem itadt, 
not to the locality; for what is required is to recondle them with 
another set of passages, which not less certainly prorc that they were 
distant from one another. On this subject we may be content to 
think with Colonel Leake that "at one time the poet found it coo- 
venient to magnify beyond probability, or even beyond possbility, the 
of war; at another, lo bring together the 
e field, in order to present them to riew in ooc 
But, while it is possible for a poet to foreshortcD 
; tract of ground, to expand a narrow one, like thd 
letwccn Novum Ilium and the sea, ia not within the limits of poebc 

In conclusion, though the view which has becu advocated cannot be 
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r^arded as certain, and though in some particular points we might 
wish to discover a doser resemblance between the features of the 
ground and the Homeric descriptions, yet I would submit that the 
omrre^ndence between the two has been &irly made out, and that we 
hate determined as much as we can expect to do, when we consider 
that the only authority to guide us is a very ancient document, and 
that <k)cument a poem. 




The inscription, of which a lacsimile J9 given on the* opposite pip. 
now exists at Moniiatir. and was brought thither from an andcnt str. 
believed to be that of Deuriopus, twelve miles distant iwm that ae;. 
The following is a curare version : — 

Uapil ^iXiinrov lou TloaMinnni, 'Optirrov ToC 'OpiuTov, TtofiBnitK 
ruu M[i ?]iciWJiJ, TBit mrotXijpojflfWon' irpfojfBpBC, iiyfutrot amypo^ 
Tfl T Tov imrriov (iijvot, tou yfit trow ™» ntpi BX . . ipot^iXirm 
it Ar/ipinrf mArraiixur awtryiry^mir to ffmi^tvrlipiov, cai ^Aufcf 
roi^ Kdkmvdc ■roi)irapfivi' Xiiynui trfpfc] OirrrUiv ^IXttvot mv <)(•'». 
■ai irpa<Tiiry<iXan-ut Ort rrn! irpuv J r^v lovroC irarpiSn rrtifajm layakm 
■ni nXdrrup ovB» rqt Kara r^t- jSmiX^ii «[i]fH)( q^'Xiitrtv oXi' e^iar 
airj taTu iiafiijtrif ^^ a^ <L i<fi f « tAv tar'iruiVTiif t'f aixw yif- 
furay rdcaav wip"" uyvira Omitiiiv BatXdinv ioprairtfiof lomjfiim • 
rn ■p«i«i(ortiJ-»-up«>' itdXniwliii NiHfi/JpiVK- (flo^rv tj 8ouXr rv "^ ! 
n>4fiDc iniipunira Kal |9ovX7iriv diroAi'jairAu, I'lti' re roic vv* mn* | 
kbtA nji- Biatf^icijii ytypaiifiiwiut aipitttnr ri r ofiyvpuai Xo&ir ■! 
arrirtavTov ayfar Tipr Tou Ovrrriotr BvXdvoV iopramiuir <c iw M^ 
riiu'par, cni ;i^ nnr ■poyryjMfi^'Kn' M^oXoioti (oroHiXitrui* n in 
Wpof xf"'^* 1*7" "" ■"•'' *"i"^' ytroiupov nSnv, nXX' «■ a Wt 
tAw ^StXifirir. t6 t dtrjrifnov tipifiiiJiaurn ul ropAodir J /riJMXf^ 

1. J. nPXlEAPXlN isamistaki! of the sculptor or Ihetranscribff 
fiir nPOEAPilN. ij r'f sc liAiw: probably the 1916; wFraM. 
■ Eletiienla EpigrajA. Gntc." pi ?49- The anaJI mark after the T ij (« 
of the si^la n hlch it was customary in ioscHptioDS of this date ID fX^ 
after, or evrn before and after numeral letters; c£ 1. ti, and Fniii> 
• Efcm. Epig. GnEC„' p. its- 

I. ^ Tbe Mafedonian month Dxsius cormponded with the 
monlk Tlur]gttioiL Tbe numeral letters dating the ftar 



> Thn inscriptkn Iwsbeeii ediitd for inc by my {Hcnd, Mr. E. L. 
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read backwards, a^-j, c£ Boeekh 'Corp, lose," io6j; the number 
will then be i^j. The probable era from which this dale is calculated 
is the -Cra Achaica, B.C. x^b, when Greece was made 3 Roman 
province: jw ■ Corpus Inscr.,' 1053, 1061. This would make the date 
of this inscription a.d. ^7. But it is Dot easjr to make sure in all c 
I what era a date is based. 

L 5. ThewordsfromTnNnEPIlo*IAinnOYar«verydiffi- 

cult to make out. In one letter at least the copy is detectire, and probably 

Ae irfiscurity is increased by contractions. Possibly the word BA 

APON may be a proper name, ♦lAinnoY being added as the father's 
name. In that case ritr might perhaps be taken with iroXiTap;(ui', 

the meaning of nuir jrfpi BA . . , Bpoi- *iXijrjroi> iv Af/jpidwut iroXi- 
Tapj^v being " the colleagues of Bl . . . der, Politarchs at Dcrriopus." 
But it is very doubtful. 

^PfHonif. This name is spelt Deuriopus in Strabo and Livy. 
StqAaous Byzantinus calls it ^ovpionot. He is also the only authority 
for this being (as here) the name of a city as well as of a territory. 
Aovpitnroi, itSKii yloKtHnviaf £rpu^rui< iSSoftrj. nvra Kol q X'^'P"' 

UoXiTapxvr. As this name has not before been found as the title of 
the cAcers of a city except at Thessaionica, its occurrence here 
IDteresting, as showing that it was in use elsewhere in Macedonia. 
There are two forms of the word, in ot and 171, but the title in 
Acts a TToXirapxi' I ^^ same variation b found in iKordiTapxos, ino' 
Torropxi'' See also Vol. i. p. 145. 

L 8- nEPN, a mistake of the sculptor or transcriber for nEPI. 
Translate, "concerning Vettius, uncle of the said Philo." 

L 9. If I have read the copy aright, which is here very indistinct, jrpMi- 
must be 3 contraction for Trpoiqw, in the sense of " formerly," " pre- 
viously to his death." A similar form is quoted by L. and S. from 
' Callimachus. We should perhaps have expected fuv. 

. I ihink I have read the copy aright, although it is here very 

fiuot- For the sigla which enclose the numeral letters, lee note on 1. ;. 

' If A* be the reading, it will amount to ;oi, the letters being read 

. backwards as in L 4. The silver denarius was the usual coir 

I reckoning at this lime; this would make the sum bequeathed by 

I Vettius Bolanus something between 1;/. and tsl. Even assuming 

I a high rale, the yearly interest would scarcely be more than a/. 

iitthough the precious metals were very scarce in Greece at this time 

{irt Finlay's ' Greece under the Romans,' p. 88), so that the rati 

ioterest would be high, and the purchasing power of money con- 
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ndtrable, et this can hardly be thought a siillident Bum to fiat 
a Boult. liither, therefore, the traoscribcr is at Eault, or 1 hzRiiB- 
read him. 

L ij. Is Latin it would be A.D. xiv. KaL Nofemb. 

1. 19. aipimaui, " intentions " expressed in the will ; i r. " conditiaBi' 



!■ 11^ Hrjimpiait. 
at this period. C£ 



s to have been the nejAew ad 
was tlie usual money of rectooiq 
Pudeiu." 



^8WE^TO^^OeAP(3NAOrMTOEANE-A.?H^T 
TO~fAAl£IOVMhlN0rT,0Yr-Mi:E TOYZ TUN I 
TIPTlBArOflPONilAlTTnoYENAEPPIOnOTlOW 
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APPENDIX C, 



FROM LYHCESTIS. 

E mountain -aide which has been described as intervening between 
o and Tulbeli was most probably the scene of the remark- 
it effected by Brasidas, the Spartan general, in the ninth year 
If the Peloponnesian war. During his campaign in Chalcidice, tlut 
mmander was in alliance with Perdiccas, the Macedonian king; and 
i order to retain his good-will be was forced, on two separate occa- 
a join him in invading Lyneestis — that is, the district at the 
Wthem end of the plain of Monastir. In the latter of these invasions 
r combined tbrces had penetrated into that country and defeated 
rrtuUcus, the king, after which they remained stationary for some 
:, waiting the arrival of some lllyrian mercenaries who had agreed 
e to their assistance. After some days the lllyrians appeared, 
baring crossed the intervening mountains to the west ; but they broke 
Giitb with Perdiccas and joined his adversary, in whose favour their 
Dumbers enabled Ihem to turn the scale. When the news of this 
reached the Macedonian camp the soldiers were seized with panic, 
and fled homewards towards Edessa in confu»un during the night 
Braadas. who was encamped at some little distance off, was unaware 
of what had taken place, and the next morning found himself deserted 
by his allies, and Arrhibius with the lllyrians close upon him ; he had 
consc<]uently no choice left but to make the best of his retreat. In 
this he succeeded without difficulty as long as they were in the plain ; 
for the Greeks being trained soldiers, while the lllyrians were undis- 
ciplbed barbarians, he was able to repel them with loss whenever they 
approached to the attack. Finding themselves thus rudely handled, 
the barbarians ceased from molesting them in the plain, and, running 
forward, occupied tlie mountains by which the invaders would have 
to return towards the lower country. Consequently, when Braadaa 
arrrred there he found the summit of the pass defended and the heights 
on rither »de of it already seized by his opponents, while others were 
moving round to take him in the rear. From this position it was 
necessary to dislodge Ihem. Accordingly, he gavs orders to three 
hundred of his best soldiers to charge up the more accessible of the 
I two hills, and dislodge that part of the enemy before l^iq ^odA\ifc 
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hemmed in i y their superior numbers. This attack succeeded: and 
now thai the Laceilimontans held one of the heights comiiunding the 
pass, the barbarians were forced to retire from that also, and leave Ihe 
passage frtc for the army to cros. Moreover, the boldocss of thoi 
enemies had inspiret! them with such fear that they did not tutthet 
moleat them in their retreat, and Braadas was enabled to reach the 
territory of Perdiccas before night&ll.' 

The passage here * ' " i by Thucydides '' the defile of 

Lyncus,"^ and by Pi ns it in connection with another 

engagement, " the n.. :g into Eordxa," ' that toiimry 

being the district 1 Lyncestis and Lower Mace- 

donia : in other wo ood of the lakes of C.istrum and 

SarigUL The posit nds well with the pass by Gnr- 

nitzovo ; :md as th. t a later time appears to haiv 

followed the same . to Edessa.' it would seem to 

hive been the natural lication. The only difficuity b 

that th(^ mount sin -slopes on ii of the pass are more open than 

the historian's df3cri|iliiin would lead us to suppose, although about 
the summit there are heights which might easily be defended. The 
ascent would be a long one, as it took us two hours and twenty 
minutes at a foot's-pace to descend. 
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As Elbasaao is the point where we leave the Via Egnatia— the course of 
wUcb we have followed from Salonica in Chapters vii.~ix.— it jaaj be 
welt to look back from that point over the route we hare taken, and to 
Me what can be determined with regard to that important line of ancient 
communication. The name Kgnatia was applied to the entire Icngtii of 
the road from the Adriatic to Constantinople; while the western half, 
extending as lar as Thcssalonica, was sometimes called, for the sake of 
distinction, the Via Candavia : it is with the latter of these alunc that 
we have now to do. This road started from two separate points on 
the Adriatic — Dyrrachium and Apollonia^and the branch-lines from 
those cities converged at a place called Clodiana ; from thence it fol- 
lowed the ralley of the Geniisiis for some distance, and then, pene- 
trating through the Candavian mountains, and pas^ng the northern 
ahore of the Lacus Lychnitis, reached the important town of L^ch- 
aidus. Between this city and Heraclea the passes of the Scardus had 
to be crossed; and froni the latter place the road continued through 
Lfncestis and Eordxa to Edessa, and thence by Pella to Thessalonica. 
Our authorities on the subject are Strabo, who tells us the entire 
teogth of the Via, and gives a general description of the country 
through which it passes ; and the Itineraries, which give us the names 
of the diflerent stations along the line and the distances in Roman 
miles between them. Of these, the Antonine Itinerary contains two 
separate enumerations— one starting from Dyrrachium, the other from 
ApoUonia — which present considerable variations, both in names and 
aumbers, in the part that is common to both. The Jerusalem Itinerary 
also, and the Tabular Itinerary, or Peutinger Table, contain this line 
of road, though they too diiler in many points both from one another 
and from the Antonine. The subject has not hitherto been satisfec- 
torily investigated: and, in particular, none of the towns that are 
mentioned can be certainly determined westward of Edessa (Vodena), 
Yet. as Colonel Leake has said, until some of the ancient sites have 
been ascertained, no safe eriiicism can be exercised on the Itineraries 
themselves. Leake himself did not penetrate westward of the Scardus, 
.jud therefore, though his suggestions are characterised b^ lu& 'UHaL 
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good judgmeQl, they cannut be consddered to determine anfttuD^. 
The principal authority on the subject is Tafel, in his work, 'De Vii 
militsiri Romana Egnatii,' a work of great learning and peraianenl 
valu?, as it contains an examination of all the passages that in any wat 
elucidate it in ancient, medixval. and modern writers ; but the author 
has never himself viated the country, and appears to be someehji 
deiident b geographical insight The consequence of this is, tlut in 
the western part of the route almost all his concluaons seem to be 



The entire length of the Via from Dyrrachium to Thessalonica is 
given by Strabo' as 367 miles, and with this the numbers b the 
Itineraries fairly agree : the Antonine (ed. Parthey and Finder) ghring 
the total as J69, and the Tabular as 375; while the Jerusalem gires 
the distance from Thessalonica to Apollonia as jo3, which woDld 
make that from the former place to Dyrrachium to be 187, or pertupi 
less, as Clodiana, the point of junction, was at least 16 miles fiirlher 
from Apollonia than from that city. Strabo is certainly in error iriiea 
he says, that the distance was the same whether the traveller staittd 
from Apollonia or from Dyrrachium. 

The following are the numbers in the Itineraries which refer U 
this route, and the modern distances computed by hours :- 






Ei, 



Dyrrhflchium. v. p. 

Clodiana 33 

TresTabemas 28 

Lignido 27 

Nicift 32 

Cellis 34 

EdessiL 3S 

Pella 28 

Thessalonica 28 

Antonine II. 
Apollonia. 

Ad Novas 24 

ClodiitDis ij 

Scompis 22 

Tribns Tsbemta 30 



Antonin 



Heiaclea 
CellU ., 



n.- 



Jervsalbh. 

ThFS.<alonfca. 
Muimio ad dedmum .. 
Mutaiio tiephyra .. 
CivitasPcUi .. 
Mulalio Scurio 
Ci vitas Edeita 
Mutaiio ad duodedmnm 
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Jerusalem — continued, 

'ii.p. 

Mansio Cellis 16 

Mutatio Grande 14 

Matatio Mditonus .. .. 14 

Civitas Heraclea 13 

Mutado Parambole .. 12 

Matatio Bracida 19 

Civitas Cledo 13 

Mutatio Patras 12 

Mansio Claudanon 4 

Mutatio in Tabemas .. 9 

Mansio Grandavia 9 

Mutatio Trajecto 9 

Mansio Hiscampis . 9 

Mutatio ad Quintum .. 6 

Mansio Coladiana 15 

Mansio Manisio 13 

Mansio Absos 14 

Mutatio Stephanophana .. 12 

Civitas Apollonia 18 

Peutinger.* 

Dyrrachium. 

Clodiana 26 

Scampis 20 

Gcnusus fl 9 

Ad Dianam 7 

Candavia 9 

Pons Servili 9 



Peuti nger — continued, 

M.P. 

Lignido 19 

Nicea 16 

Heraclea 11 

Cellis 32 

Edessa 45 

Pella 45 

Thessalonica 27 



Modern Distances computed 
BY Hours.* 

Salonica. hrs. min. 

Vardar Khan 4 15 

Pel 40 

Yenidje i 20 

Vodena 6 20 

Ostrovo 4 o 

Gumitzovo 3 30 

Tulbeli 2 20 

Monastir 5 45 

Resna 6 5 

Ochrida 5 5 

Stniga 2 30 

Kukus 70 

Skumbi -bridge .. .. 8 o 

Elbassan 3 o 

Pekin 7 o 

Durazzo 8 o 



* There is, unfortunately, great difficulty in knowing to which stages the 
numbers apply in this portion of the Table, and they are taken differently by 
Tafel on the one side, and Leake and Hahn on the other (Tafel, p. 4 ; 
Leake, * N. Greece,' iii. p. 313 ; Hahn, *Reise von Belgrad,* p. 236). 
Between Lychnidus and Nicaea the road breaks off, and a stage apparently 
is omitted. Hahn's ingenious emendation of the almost impossible 
numbers xlv. on either side of Edessa is worthy of notice. He suggests that 
as Vodena is halfway between Monastir and Salonica, these numbers 
originally signified that Edessa was 45 miles distant both from Heraclea and 
from Thessalonica, and that in this manner they were gradually introduced 
by transcribers into their present position in the Table, in place of the pre- 
viously existing numbers for those stages, 13 and 18. 

■ N.B. — The hour varies from 2| or 3 miles to i^'Q^*^ \ >i^^fc>TV£L'a\jfcvw5^ 




In endeavouring to determine the position of the places mentionEd 
in the Itineraries we meet with two conaderablc sources of difiicuhj. 
First, the distances In the Itineraries are computed by Ruman miles. 
which represent a fixed measurement; whereas the only way in 
which they are now estimated Is by hours, and the distance repre- 
sented by an hour Taries exce»vely accoriUng to the nature of the 
ground. Consequently, there is no certain standard by which to com- 
pare the two. Secondly, though the names of the principal stalioDS 
and the distances between them correspond very fairly in the dillerent 
Itineraries, yet in the minor stations which intervene between these 
there is great inaccuracy in the numbers and want ot correspaadence 
in the names. Thus, for instance, in the passes between Lychnidus and 
Heraclea, all the names are different in the two Antonine liineraria 
and the Jerusalem — a drcumstance which induces Leake to think that 
there must have been at one period a choice of routes over the 
mountain-ridges in that part* Pons Servilii, an important posilJOR in 
a geograpbicul point of view, is mentioned only in the Tabular. Can- 
davia in the Jerusalem is 9 miles from Trajeclus Genusi, while in the 
Tabular there are 1 6 miles between them, with an intermediate station 
called Ad Dianom; frxim which we might be inclined to suppose Ilut 
the name of Candavia had at dilTerent times been applied to diCfeimi 
places in the Candavian mountains All the critics, in (net, agree that 
the Itineraries require considerable emendation ; and the grotesque 
mistakes in the spelling of the names which we find (r. g. Clerfo for 
Lychnido, Granda Via for Candavia, in the Jerusalem) render ieriotw 
errors in the numbers only too probable. But simply conjectural 
emendation of numbers Is almost a hopeless task. 

The conchiMon to which we are led by considering these difficul- 
ties Is, that we should begin by endeavouring to determine those 
places the position of which seems to be fixed by the nature of the 
country. Fortunately, there arc several of such a character. For- 
tunately, also, from the direction taken by the river-valleys and passck 
the line of the road in most parts is almost absolutely determined 
beforehand. 

Between Thessalonica and Edessa there is no difficulty ^>out l| 
line of road: the poMtion of Pella is certainly found at tlw « 



the pace in Ihe mounlaiDous dislricU, the latter on level gmuiid. Al bl tt 
Ochrida, [he time is that of our own journey ; the renminlng p«il, u we 
travelled hy the mriail, which is fosici than the usual pace, 1 have taken 
from Boue (' Rccueil d'lLineralres,' 1. p. 367), and Hahn (* Albantsisehc 
Studieo,' i. p. tl4l. * '■S.Qt'."n«n. «:.««*,■-%&.««. jii. 
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of Alaclisi and the khan of Pel, and that of Edcssa at Vodcna. Mutatio 
Gephyra of the Jerusalem Itinerary evidently corresponds to the 
present bridge and ferry over the Vardar, allowing for some slight 
rariation in the course of the stream. 

To turn now to those places which are more or less determined by 
the topography of the country : the most important of these is the 
Trajectus Genusi, or crossing of the river Genusiis, which occurs 
in the Jerusalem as Mutatio Trajecto, and in the Tabular as Gcnusus 
Flumcn. This is almost certainly the same ford at the foot of the 
mountains by which the Skumbi is now crossed in ascending from 
Etbassan in the direction of Ochrida. Even if the name Candavia did 
not occur among the stations, we might be certain that the ancient 
road would ascend Into the mountains on the south side of the stream, 
to avoid the considerable bend towards the north which it makes 
between this point and Kukus ; and it must have crossed the rirer 
here from the right bank in order to avoid the narrow gorge ft-om 
which it emerges. Having fixed this point, we can proceed to deter- 
mine the Mte of Scampi, which is placed in both those Itineraries 
9 milFs off Irom it in the direcdon of DyrrachJum : this position 
closely corresponds to the town of Elbassan. From Ihat place to 
Dura/zo the distance is estimated at 14 hours or 41 miles, which 
corresponds fairly with the numbers in the Itineraries. Clodiana, the 
station where the road to ApoUonia diverged, was rather less than 
half-way from Scampi to Dyrrachiiim, and was probably on the 
Genusiis, as its name seems to have been derived from Api:nus Clau- 
dius, whose camp was on that river during the campaign against 
Geodus in n.a :G8.' Hahn believes it may be identified with a place 
called Pekin.' 

The next point of importance i 
distance to the n-est of Lychnidus. 
favour of Ihb being the bridge c 
always have been an important positio 

Lychnidus and Trajectus where there could have been a bridge is 
the crossing of the upper stream of the Skumbi near Kukus, and 
the river there is of no great size. Tafel,' indeed, prcft-rs the latter 
position, and there is this in its tavour, that it places Pons Serrilii at 
a greater distance from Lychnidus, 19 miles being given as the distance 
between them in the Peutinger Table ; whereas, if Pons Serrilii were 

tat Struga and Lychnidus at Ochrida, the distance would be only 9 
■idles. In order to rectify this, Hahn proposes to correct the Table br 



i Pons Sen'ilii, which lies some 

There is a strong probability in 

r the Drin at Struga, which must 

The only other place between 



p Lii.7, jJiv. 30. 
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transposing this number 19 with the 9 of the prerioiis sta^ fhn 
Candavia to Pons Serrilii: thus subtracting 10 from the distance to 
Lychnidiis, and iulding on the some number in the direction of Con- 
davia and the Trajectus. But, anj-how. if we examine the numben, 
there proves to be con«derably greater difficulty in placing Pons Servilii 
at Kukus than at Struma. For, if from the 19 miles between Lych- 
nidiis and Pons Serrilii we deduct 9 for the distance between Ochridi 
and Struga, there remain only 10 for the stage between Struga and 
Kukus, which is computed as a journey of 7 hours. The gcograplij 
of this part, however, is not as simple as Leake silpposcd it to be (see 
his map at the end of vol. iii. of ' Northern Greece 'j ; for there b no 
direct route from Struga to the vallef of the Skumbi, the only passage 
through the intervening mountains being at a point some way brtber 
to the south, which involves a considerable dttour. 

The next point is a very important and a very difficult one, — the 
position of Lychnidus. Leake argues that if Pons Servilii was at 
Struga. as the distance from that place to Lychnidus is given in the 
Table at ty (19 f) miles, it follows that Lychnidus must h;ive been at 
llie south-eastern corner of the Lacua Lychnitis, and that the road 
must have crossed the Scardus range by a pass, or perhaps by sereial 
passes, eastward from that position, descending into the plain of 
Monastir at Fiorina, or, as he calls the place, Fihirina.* Now, ereo 
if we could trust the numbers in theTable, the 19 miles from Struga — 
i. e. to miles from Ochrida— would not bring us more than half-way 
down the eastern shore of the lake, which is upwards of 10 miles in 
length ; but the real answer to Leake's view is, that the passes vrhidi 
he supposes do not exist; the only pass which leads through the 
mountains from Fiorina being that in the direction of Castoria. which is 
quite out of the line of the Egnatian Way. In fact, here again the 
nature of the ground comes to our assistance in determining the nto. 
for there is one and one only passage through this part of the Scardus 
range, namely, that which leads from Monastir to Ochrida. Now, 
the position of Ochrida, lying as it does near the Ibot of the pass, on 
the shores of the lake, must nt all times have been an important one; 
and the solitary height on which its castle is built is so conspicuom 
a site, that it could hardly have been overlooked in ancient times. The 
probabilities, therefore, are strong in bvour of Lychnidus, the chief 
town of the district, which was on the line of road, having been ptaoj^^ 
there." ^^" 
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The same argument from the powtion of the pass which seems to 
X Lychnidus at Ochrida, applies with equal force to Monastir as the 
te of Heraclea ; that place being ^tuated exactly at the foot of 
K mountains on the opposite side. No doubt, the numben given 
the Itineraries between Lychnidus and Heraclea, though they vary 
niongst themselves, imply a somewhat longer distance than the iihoufa 
en Ochrida and Monastlr ; but, on the other hand, the distances 
ancient lines of road from Thessalonica and Stobi to Heraclea 
rould place their point of conTcrgence exactly at Monastir." The 
(guments by which Leake has shown that Pelagonia was situated at 
stir arc strongly in favour of Heraclea being placed there, and 
s he suggests, at Fiorina ; for Tafel proves, from a passage of 
mus, that Heraclea and Pelagonia were two names tor the same 

It only now remains \a speak of the road between Edessa and 
Heraclea. Cellas, the principal station on the way, which is mentioned 
ID all the Itineraries, may perhaps have been in the neighbourhood of 
Ostrovo ; fur the ancient road must have passed near that place, as there 
is only one route thai it could have taken from Vodena as far as that 
point in the direction of Monastir." There is great difficulty, how- 
ever, in reconciling that position with the Itineraries, according to 
which Celli was nearly half-way from Edessa to Heraclea ; whereas 
Ostrovo is not much more than one-iiuarter of the way from Vodena 
to Monastir. From that point the road would naturally cross the pass 
orer the mountains by Gurnilzovo to Tulbeli, which offers the easiest 
access to the plain of Monastir. 



found a[ Ochrida, bearing the inscription "eight miles from Lychnidus," 
cannot be adduced as an argumeot on the other side ; for it does not exist it 
titu, but wa.s brought to its present poEition from the castle, where it was 
found lying on its side. As heavy stones were useful for purposes of 
defence or for building, and water carriage along the lake was easy, it is 
quite natural that such a stone should have been removed in the couise of 



then 



ddle at 



"> Set Hahn, ' Reise,' pp. 334, 236. 

" Mr. Curtis, of Constantinople, informs me that he discovered last 
year, not far from the road at the summit of the pass between Vodena and 
Ostrovo, the remains of a Roman road, which was traceable for some dis- 
tance in the direction of the head of the lake. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF JUSTINIAN. 

A VISIT to the city of Uskiub acqnira a twofold interest when we 
consider that in its immediate neighbourhood was almost cert;uDlf 
the birthplace of the Emperor Justinian, who, not«-ithstanding the 
weakness of his t:haractcr and the unsubstantial nature of his conquests. 
is always to be remembered as the originator of the greatest code 
of laws that has ever been framed, and as the builder of St. Sophia's. 
As great confusion has existed with regard to the place where he was 
bom, and it is only within a year or two that the whole of the eiideocc 
on the subject has been laid before us, it may be worth while to say a 
few words on this point. For a long time Ochrida was considered to 
have been the fortunate spot. Great was my perplexity when, on 
returning to England after vi^ting that place, [ looked at the name 
' Aehrida " in Le Quien's ' Oriens Christianus.' and found, along with 
various notices from mediicval writers of the foundation of the city 
and its position near the lake, an elaborate description of the buildings 
erected there by Justinian, when he gave it the name of Justiniaiu 
Prima, as having been his birthplace, and especially of an aqueduct, by 
which he brought a permanent supply of water into the place. This 
last fact at once staggered me, as I knew that the original city of 
Ochrida was situated on the summit of the castle-roct, to which iw 
aqueduct could by any possibility l>e brought ; so I had to mistnsC 
my authority and look elsewhere for information. I found that Lc 
Quien and other writers had been led astray by some of the Byiantint 
historians, as, for instance, Nieephorus Callistus and NicejAom* 
Gregoras, who have bllcn into the same error in consequence of (hdr 
finding that the metropolitans of Ochrida used in their signature the 
title of Archbishop of Justiniana Prima and Aehrida;. Hence ihej 
inferred that these were two nanies for the same place, and that 
Aehrida was Justinian's birthplace; whereas the more legitimate coo- 
elusion would be that two names would not have been used if one 
city alone had been intended. The esplanation of the double title 
is, that while Justinian had established the metropolitan see at Iht 
place on which he btstowed his name, it was transferred to Ochrid* 
when that c'lt^ waa nuie tfit ca^i.\ii lA ftif(MSia=i-ii.'i\i'!wiin ting- 
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dom, and the archbishops from that time forward employed both 
appellations. Even Colonel Leake, who is seldom caiig:ht capping, 
qieaks of Justinian as having " founded at Acbris the town which he 
named Justiniana Prima."' After this it is almost comical to hear 
Gibbon sajing, in his grand style, " There is some difficulty in the 
date of his [Justinian's] birth ; none In the place— the district Bede- 
riana — the village Tauresium, which he afterwards decorated with his 
name and splendour."' The question is just this— where are we to 
look for Bederiana and Tauresium? The passage of Procopius to 
which Gibbon is referring, and which is our sole authority on the 
subject, runs as follows ; " In the district of the European Dardani. 
who dwell beyond the confines of the Epidamnians, and close to a 
castle which beara the name of Bederiana, was a place called Taure- 
i^ro, where the Emperor Justinian, the renovator of the world, was 
horn. This spot accordingly he enclosed within a narrow space with 
walls in the form of a square, and placed a lower at eath of the angles, 
from which circumstance it came to be called, what in lact it was, the 
Castle of Four Towers. Not fiir fi-om the place he built a magnificent 
dty, which he named Justiniana Prima, as an acknowledgment of what 
he owed to the place that reared him; though, indeed, it was a debt 
that the Romans, to a man, ought to have shared, seeing that he 
whom this land brought up was the common saviour of all. Here, 
too, he constructed an aqueduct, and benefited the city by providing a 
perennial supply of water, and carried out a numberof other admirable 
works which conier great honour on the founder of the city. In &ct, 
it is no easy task to enumerate the houses of God, the magistrates' 
resdcnces, which pass description, the vast colonnades, the handsome 
squares, the fountains, streets, baths, and market-places. In a word, 
it is a large and populous city, prosperous in other respects, and 
worthy to be the capital of the whole district For to this dignity it 
bas been raised; and moreover it has been appointed as the scat ot 
the Illyrian archbishop, and the other cities give way to it as taking 
precedence." ' He goes oiv to say that Justiniana Secunda, from which 
it was distinguished, was the city of Ulpiana. Commenting on this 
passage a little further on in hb history, Gibbon says, " The solitude 
of ancient cities was replenished ; the new foundations of Justinian 
acquired, perhaps too hastily, the e{nthets of impregnable and popu- 
lous, and the auspicious place of his own nativity attracted the gratet<[l 
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prima the obscure village of Taureaum became the scat of an ardi- 
tnshop and a prcfrcl, whose jurisdiction extended oier seven wartke 

proTinces of lllTricuni ; and the corrupt appellation of GitutetuiU itill 
indicates, about twenty miles to the south of Sophia, the residence of i 
Turkish sanjat" * 

The chief authority to whom Gibbon refers for the identification of 
these places is D'Anville, whose views are gix'cn in an Essay in the 
' Mtmoires de I'Acadcmie.' • His arguments turn mainly on the simi- 
larity of name, and the general correspondence In the position ascribed 
to these cities; and in default of a better sugg:estion, they may be allawod 
to have condderable weight. At the same time Dardania, in which 
Procopus declares that Justiniana Prima was situated, seems never 10 
have extended further east than Scu[h, and Giustendil is not only sane 
distance to the north-east of that place, but also too far remored from 
Ochrida for it to have lieen likely that the Metropolitan see should 
have been transferred from the one of these two dties to the other. 
Mannert' was the lirst, 1 believe, to point out that Uskiub, the andent 
Scupi, was the only place tliat fulfilled all the conditions requiate to 
identify Justiniana Prima; and this view has been coniirmed by subse- 
quent discoveries, so that it may be now considered almost certain. Il 
fell within the district of Dardania, and was situated at a modetate 
dbtancc from Ochrida; it was also the most important position in that 
neighbourhood, and from baring been the leading city would be most 
naturally pointed out for restoration and decoration. At Uskiub an 
aqueduct still remains, corresponding to that mentioned by Procopius; 
and Von Hahn, who passed by here in ig;8, has shown that the names 
Taureaium and Bederiana may Ik traced In those of Taor and Bader, 
two villages lying near together in the ndghbourhood of that dty, the 
position of which has tiecn noticed in the text.' If any objection arisrs 
to this from the feet that Procopius speaks of the building of a nc«» 
town, and not of the restoration of an old one, it is suflidentiy answered 
by bis striking omission of Scupi in his enumeration of the towns whidi 
Justinian strengthened and fortllied in this quarter; besides which, it 
ahnost follows that the new city must have been founded on a ate 
already occupied, since we arc told that it was large and populous. 
without any mention being made of a transptanlatlon of the population 
from any other place. At the same time Procopius' motive is sitfB- 
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dently evident, viz., to flatter the Emperor by representing him as the 
original founder of the city. It is likely enough that the scale on 
which this and similar restorations were carried out has been grossly 
exaggerated by the historian, and the old name of the place seems to 
have regained its ascendancy, except in official doctmients, not long 
after the death of Justinian.^ 



' In Smith's * Dictionary of Geography,* owing, probably, to the plurality 
of contributors, some confusion seems to exist with regard to this point. 
Under the name Justiniana Prima the reader is referred to Scupi^ as if the 
two were identical: but in the latter article there is uo notice of Scupi 
having ever borne that name; and in the article Lychnidus^ Justiniana 
Prima is identified with GiustendiL 
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ON TIIL JifARCfl OF A llOMAS CONSUL AtUilSS MOfST 

Is my account of the Lower Olympus, in Chapter XIX^ I 
du'dt with some minuteness on tlie features of the ground, becaoif 
they illustrate a remarkable passage of a Roman army througb the 
heart of this mountaiaouE re^on in the year B.C. 169. of which Liry' 
baa left us adetailed account ; and as that historian dcrii-ed his infbnia- 
tiun from Polybius, who accompanied the army, his description is mott 
than usually trustworthy.' The best part of M. Heui^ey's volume » 
that which is devoted to the examination of this route, which hr 
followed throughout ; and I believe that his conclusions witli repinl 
to the various positions represent the truth. The circumstanca d> 
scribed in Livy's narrative are as follows; — During the Krst yean of the 
war witb Perseus the Roman commanders had not advanced beyond 
Thcssaly, and but little progress seemeil to ha?e been made. The 
Roman people appear to have been dissaiistied with thb state of thin^ 
tor early in the third year the consul Q^ Marcius Philippus appeared 
nn the scene with an entirely different plan of action, which soon 
dinnged the face of events. Ah soon as he had arrived in Thessaly, by 
way of Brundusium and Ambracia, he prepared at once to carry the 
war into Macedonia, and with that object entered Perrhiebij. as ibe 
district westward of Olympus was called, being as yet undecided 
by what route he should penetrate through tlie mountains. On 
hearing of his approach, Perseus occupied the passes ; of which Terape 
was guarded by a succeswon efforts; that called Volustana, leading 
through the Cambunian mountains some little distance to the west of 
Olympus, was held by a body of light armed troops; while that acnns 
Olympus itself was defended by 3 garrison of 11,000 men Under 
Hippias, who were stationed at a fort on the further »de of the lake 
Ascuris. No mention is made of the occupation of the pass of 
Pythium, the modern Petra, close under the north-west angle of Ibe 



' Ljvy, xliv. 1-9. 

* Polyb. MViii. II, qnole<1 by Leake, 'Norlhera Greece," iii. 416, nrl 

iuu given a cleu occaiuil o( v\te C3.m^\f,n uid Its topc^inphy, as fjir u w 
posiilllc w'ithoUtpcncVraliiia\MQl^«io**"™''^*«™a™>'™»- 




Azores intf. I>:ui'Tr ""v^ tiwts 
detercEcze:! i: »< **^"; i' tut -:nn± vntrr 

be y^^ fc r ' ■ iL ' i i iiJ2^ zf -iDcii Tn*T imdir ^nt ramnsani zt ks^ s:»t. it 
^■^p« t j iifiTffi-tr ip - rit 3»C diHiidiis. "t: liznn^mr miss icrninCM* lu-s: >,-its. 
and fcCovcf '"in»i^'y "»Ta; tac- tes nf inf inr^. Jiir m? rr:»L:Ti:: v-js 
so steep zai ^Err=^ "^^^^sc sc -lie cnf nf -nrz srr* ^ae arTcvrrc nL-rr 

captared. and tie Tor Se?-. jricsrfnir sp^rr miJEs firticr, fvY^Twi 4 
heigltt ■ ■ >*' !? «;-^ of HJinaTf p:sb:Ri Tlir sessesuxr vik:^ «*£$ 
sent hack wii tifczs af tieat rrrns tr- Tir raEssBL Itimi tet ilTirjh*« 
in the Lg t gtf > .w ■ »>:«£ :f tie iair AsczrTs.r-axi: vioc^ jtet W ijscraoi 
forward to tie srjpcrt af oe fcnt:7trr f nrcc joi jcrcioi V25 cjcir tv« 
madi more tkc a joat mee lie cK=r cc tir fci crociii jLrrjkh- 
occnpkd. The sBBsassTC of tics s des^ubei! as Srry so cvBourvi::^, 
that the ifistrkl cf P^ena aod t^ sesr-cosss b i f ec L £K:an isd the (\]| 
of the Pcoeics mere visSMc tofeticr wiA tbe aimr ot !>eT5ecs. aaj 
rooaed the ardour of the sooiSers by hoh&^ oct to them a prvtsf^cvt of 
bringing the war to a s p ee d y csoodcsaoo. 

Let OS Dovr oMii pir ctheaccocrt hhhoto giten with the tcftc^af^v. 
The starting-poiiit of the Romaos btm e tu Azoras and Doliche was in 
the lower oonntry westward of Sparmos. where sites correspiwdin^ tx> 
these dtics hate been found :* znd Octok>phus« in the dirtction vM^ 
whidi the pass led, we hare abeadr identitied with the mountain 
of Elassona, which forms a westerlr continuation of the rid^ ih) tlM" 
sonthem side of the plain of Canra.* The ground, howerer, betwTtn 
that mountain and Skamnia b too steep to admit of the p«ssai:e i>f a 
large force ; and it seems more probable that they proceeded dircctiv 
westward to the plain of Spaimos, from which the ascent is ciww 
paratively easy to Skamnia. Here would commence the passage into 
the plain of Carya oiw the shoulder of Mount Detnata* on the siunmit 
of which there are traces of an ancient site, which may reprrscnt 
£udieron, as the distance corresponds to that given by Liry. l.cake 
conjectured that that place might be found at KonospoH, in the plain 
of Carya, where he was told there were remains ; but it appears th«t 
he was misinformed, for all that is to be seen there is an insiTiption on 
a boundary-stone which marked the line of separation l)ct\\*ccn iUv 



• Heuzey, * Le Mont Olympc,' pp. 37 foil. 
•* S^^ map on p. 17 of this vo\v\vtv<i. 
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territory of Dium and that of Oloasson. Descending to the pjun 
they would cross it and approach the lake of Nezero (which is crrtainly 
the Palus Aseuris, for there is no other piece of water on Olympus) 
by the same route which we followed. As the whole mountain is 
intersected by the plain of Carya and the gorge of Kanalia, it may sewn 
strange at hrst sight that they should not have selected this more direct 
passage to the plain of Fierta, for though that gorge isalmost impassable 
ibr an army encumbered with baggage and elephants, yet we can hardly 
conceive anything worse than the place where they ultimately descended. 
But the truth seems to be thai they intended to have followed the 
ordinary route which led downwards by an easy declivity to the 
country at the mouth of the Pendus; and perhaps also they were 
afraid of leaving Hip[nas in their rear. Lapalhus, the place where that 
officer was stationed, is probably Rapsani, a village high up in the 
mountains o?eriooting Tempe : for one of the forts which defended 
that pass is expressly mentioned by Livy as being near Lapathus. and 
the modern name sounds lite a corruption of that name. Conse- 
quently, when Livy speaks of it as being ''super Ascuridcm paludem," 
we must understand him to mean beyond and not aho-ve the lake; and 
this interpretation is confirmed by the statement that the advanced 
guard, when they approached that place, had to send a messenger to 
the consul who was in the neighbourhood of the lake, implying that 
there was some distance between them. The position of the Romans 
is placed by Heu/ey on Mount Liradaki, or, as he calls it, Metamor- 
phosis, by the side of the lake; and that summit is certdnly the most 
commanding one in the whole district; but its distance from Rapsani, 
or any point which could represent Lapathus, is too great to be recon- 
cilable with the historian's distinct statement of the proximity of the 
two forces, so that it should probably be placed on one of the hdghls 
near Rapsani, which command a view corresponding to that which b 
described. At the same time it is impossible to make this agree with 
the short space of seven Roman miles which is given as the interral 
between Eudieron and the station of the Romans. 

Let us now return once more to the narrative. The day following 
his arrival in front of the enemy the consul Marcius devoted to resting 
his army, wearied by their long march; but on the two subsequent 
days there were engagements between the opposed forces, though from 
the difficult nature of the ground only the light troops could take part 
in them. It was imposable, however, for the Roman general to remain 
where he was, and accordingly he ventured on the bold step of leaving 
Hipjnas in his rear and descending at once to the plain; this he could 
hardly have done, \aA. "bx. noV ^nowrv -w^^^ wtrt at an opponent he hid 
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to deal with in Perseus, but, as it was, that commander neither rein- 
forced Hipjrias, nor attempted to harass the consul's march. Popilius 
was left on the hei^'hts to watch the enemy near Lapathus; and 
Mardus, being excluded from the usual descent towards Phila, at the 
eastern end of Tcmpe, was forced to explore for himself a passage 
further to the north-east, where he descended by a track under 
ordinary circumstances impassable to an army. On the second day he 
was joined by Popilius, when the whole force pressed onward by the 
pass of Callipeuce, and, after four days of unremitting labour, occupied 
in a descent second only lo that of Hannibal in crossing the Alps, they 
pitched their camp in the plains l>etwccn Hcracleiiim and Libethrium. 
In this account there is little that requires explanation. As Hera- 
deium is certainly Platamona, and Libethrium probably Left ocarya, the 
passage must have been made some miles to the south of the gorge of 
Kanatia; and the pass of CalUpeuce would be one of the wooded glens 
which lead from the neighbourhood of Nezcro and Rapsani towards the 
plain in that direction. The daring move of the consul Mardus had 
its immediate effect. Perseus was thunderstruck, and whereas it was 
still in his power to reduce the invaders to great straits, enclosed as 
they were between the mountains, the sea, and the enemy's strongholds, 
he immediately withdrew his garrisons from Tempe, and even abandoned 
Dium at the approach of the Romans. The only place in the whole of 
Plena that made any resistance was Heracleium, which from the 
strength of its position held out for some time, until it was at last 
taken by assault, the besiegers mounting on a iniuJa formed by the 
compacted shields of the other soldiers. Th^^ remainder of this year's 
campaign was unimportant and undedsive; but it paved the way for 
the great victory of *!milius Pautlus at Pydna in the following year, 
by which the power of Perseus was shattered, and Macedonia reduced 
o subjection to Rome. 
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ON THE SITE OF DODONA. 



DoDONA is spoken of by classical writers somtlimcs as beloagin; I 
the district of Thcsprotia, sometimes to that of Molosds. Thb Strabo 
had remarked, for whilst he himself places it in Molossis, he notices 
that the tragic poets call it a Tbesprotian town. And jVxhjhs, 
though he speaks of the oracle as dedicated to Thesprotian Zeus, jrt 
places it in the Molossian plains. Now the meeting-pdnt of these two 
districts must have been somewhere in the close vicinity^ of the Ufa 
Pambotis (as the lake of Yanina was called in ancient times), though 
that piece of water was regarded as being actually in Molossis. Xgain, 
ai Pindar describes Epirus as begioning at Dodona, and extendiog 
from thence to the Ionian Sea, it follows that Dodona must have been 
on the eastern frontier of Epirus. The distances also from the coast 
suit this position very well ; Dodona is spoken of as being two day)' 
journey from Ambracia (Arta), and four days' from Buthrutum (Bu- 
trinto); and though the distances along the two routes do not difler 
very greatly from one another, as seen on the map, yet the fbrmcr, 
lying through a river valley, cain easily be traversed in the time men- 
tioned; while the latter, being in the heart of a wild and mountainous 
region, would probably require the longer period. 

The only description of the neighbourhood of Dodona which has 
come down to us from andenl times occurs in 3 fragment of Hesiud, 
where the following account is given : '* Hellopia," the poet says, " wis 
a country of corn-fields and meadows, abounding in sheep and oxen. 
and inhabited by numerous she^Aerds and keepers of cattle, wheie nn 
an extremity stood Dodona, beloved by Jupiter; here the God 
established bis oracle in a woodof flex, and here men received responso. 
when bearing gifts and encouraged by fevourable omens they intem> 
gated the god." The pastoral character of the country and its 
occupants here described is singularly in accordance with the abundant 
meadows which extend throughout the whole valley of Yanina. but aie 
otherwise unconunoo in so rocky a country as Albania. It is, pcrtups, 
surprising that no mention is made of the lake, but there is some evi- 
dence to show that such a piece of water existed near Dodona, fbr 
Strabo implies that ttiete were maxiiC!. t«ii >i«, \.wQ.i)le ; and wl^H 
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one ancient author speaks of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, as 
having settled on the shore of the lake Pambotis in Molossia, Pindar, 
who follows the same legend, considered Dodona as forming part of 
the domain of Neoptolemus. We learn also that it was situated under 
a high mountain called Tomarus, from the foot of which issued a 
hundred fountains. This could not be Mount Tomohr near Berat, on 
account of the position assigned to it ; and it is probable enough that 
it was Mount Metzikeli, from the base of which the numerous sources 
emerge which contribute in great measure to supply the lake. The 
name itself seems to be preserved in the Tomarochoria, as some 
villages are called on part of the northern extremity of Mount Drysco, 
which is a continuation of Metzikeli. 

Putting all the evidences together, we seem to be led with great 
likelihood to the conclusion that Dodona stood near this lake ; and 
when we take into account the good taste which the Greeks always 
evinced in the position of their sacred edifices, and their belief that the 
gods delighted in places rendered remarkable by natural causes, which 
is amply evidenced by Delphi, Lebadea, and numerous other shrines, it 
seems highly probable that the oracle itself occupied the striking rocky 
promontory which here projects into the water. Still, at present an 
dement of uncertainty remains ; but as there can hardly fell to have 
been numerous inscriptions in the neighbouring country relating to so 
famous a place, there is every reason to hope, that when these wild 
districts have been more fully explored, we shall no longer be left in 
doubt as to this, the only place of great celebrity in Greece of which 
the situation is not exactly known.^ 



' The arguments here adduced are given more at length in Leake, 
* Northern Greece,' vol. iv. pp. 168 foil., where also the references to the 
authors named above may be found. 
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ABDURRAHMAN. 



Abdurrahman, Pasha, visit to, i. 
223. 

Acanthus, city of, now Erisso^ i. 128. 

Acheron River, ii. 208, 218. Gorge 
of, 216. 

Achmet Bey, i. 9. 

Achrida, ancient, L 186. 

Adand, Dr., on the Plains of Troy, 
i. 40. > 

Acte, ancient, i. 54. 

Adramyttium Bay, L 16. 

.^Esyetes, tumulus of, look-out sta- 
tion of the Trojans, i. 40. 

Aehia, town and plain of, iL 79. 

Aiaklisi, village of, i. 154. 

Albania, historical heroes of, L 214. 
Southern, ii. 184. 

Albanians, the, i. 209. Their lan- 
guage, 210. Character, 211. 
Superstitions, 212. Former con- 
dition, 220. 

Albanian Beys, massacre of^ l 167. 
Riddles, 211. 

Alexander the Great, i. 154. Birth- 
place of, ib, 

Alexandria Troas, Roman remains 
at, i. 21. 

Ali Pasha, his birthplace, i. 227. 
Appropriation of villages, 163. 
Measures against the Clefts, ii. 
54. His tomb, 193. Sketch of 
his character by Mr. Finlay, 194. 
His massacre of Greek women, 
197. Expulsion of the Suliotes, 
215. 

Alipuchori, village of, ii. 203. 



BALLAD. 

Ambelakia, iL 62. Trade in dyed 
thread, 63. M. Beaujour's ac- 
coimt of its former mercantile 
prosperity, 63. Its decline, 65. 

Anaurus, ancient, ii, 128. 

Anthimus, ex-patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, i. 129. 

'Arabian Nights,* The, it 278. 

Arachova, Ulrichs' description of, 
iL 230. 

Archimandrite, i. 74. 

Argyro-Castro, town of, L 228. Its 
population, 229. The Pasha, 231. 

Arajen Lake, i. 385. 

Armatoles of Olympus, ii. 46, 54. 

Armenians, the, i. 7, 8. 

Arta, valley of, ii. 183. 

Ascent of the peak of Athos, i. 103. 
Of Ida, 16, 17. Of St. Elias on 
Olpopus, IL 14. OfPelion, 123. 

Atchi-keui, farm of, L 44. 

Athos, Mount, L 3, 50; iL 121. 
Plan o^ L 53. Monasteries, go- 
vernment of the, 69. Peak of, 
55. Vegetation, 55. Scenery, 56. 
Climate, 57. Flowers on the 
peak, 106. Slavonic monasteries, 
72, 123, 124. Exclusion of women, 
63. Holy Synod, 63. 

Avret Hissar, village of, i. 386. 
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Babuna range, L 158, 171, 352, 364, 

377. 

Bali-dagh, L 34. Tumuli at, 34. 

Summit, 39. Mr. F. Calvert's 
excavations, 34. 
Ballad of the Salamvria^ Ii. 1\. 



Ballads of Modem Greece, ii. 214. 

M. Fautiel'scoilection, 226 ; Pro- 

feeor Ulrichs', 227. 
BaiUds of (he Clefts of Olympus, ii. 

51, 56. 
Banja, village of, i. 378. 
BarlBom, monastery of, ii. 158. 

Modcofascenlto, 157. Origin of 

the name, 158. Relics, 159. Ballad 

relating to the monastery, 1 6a. 
Birth, Dr., i. 342, 378, 381 ; IL 23. 
Butrik, Mount, i. 340. 
Bennjour's, M., account of Ambe- 

takia, ii. 63. 
"Beauty's Tower," The, ii. 67. 
Bendscha River, i. 227. 
Beral, city, i. 219. Population. 

221. The Castle, 221. 

to Corfu, L 218. 

Beratino River, i, 218. 

BcrtudiE Mountajns, i. 2E5, 329, 

Beynimilch, town o^ i. 9, 10, 21. 

Pbin of, 38. 

fiitolia. Christian noine of Monastir, 
L 16G, 172 Heir. 

Block Mountain, why so called, i. 
*37- 

Black and While Dtiii, their con- 
fluence, i. 333, 334. 

Black Wallocbs, i. 351. 

Bocche di Cattaro inlet, i. 235, 

Boyana River, i. 279. 

BtoiidaE, retreat of, from Lyncestis, 
App. C, ii. 361. 

Bnisa, city of, i. t . 

Bukova Nf onaster) 

Bulgarian Church, 

Bulgarians, the, 1. 176. Karly 
history. 177. Bo^>ris, Christian 
monarch, 17S. Samuel, King, 
extent of his conquests. 179. 
Their relation to ihe Greek 
Church, 182. 

BulgarO'Wallachian kingdom, iL 
179- 

Bunarbashi, carthqaahe at, L 6, 7. 
Springs at, 28. Hornet's descrip- 
tion of the springs, 30, Tem- 
perature of the springs, 32. River, 
5, 36. Site ot Troy on the hill 
above, App. A, \\. y^\. 
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Buthrotum, ancient, i. 233. ^^^^| 

BulrintD, lake, i. 231. 

Buyuk Magai'o, the Great Cavem, t 

Byzantine pictures on Athos, i. Sc^ 

"■ M 

Calcandele, town of, L 353, SSf^^U 
Callicolone, probable name uFw^^ 

tumulus ofrEsytes, i. 40. 

Calvert, Mf. P., L 45. 

Cambuninn Maunlaiiu, ii. 10, 149. 

Canal of Xerxes, 1. 127. Islhnuu 
through which ilwas cut, dcscriliol 
by Herodotus, 127. 

Canlacuienc. rebel, r^cnt, and em- 
peror, i. 138. 

Caracallo, taonastery of, derivation 
of name, i. 92 Hare. 

Carya, plain of, ii. 40. 

Caryes, or "tbcHaiels," L 63, I29, 

Coslagiieti, derivalioD of name o( 
i, 298. 

Coslclnuovo, town of. i. 235. 

CiusthiiniBB, ruins of, ii. 104. 

Costrt, birthplace of Scanderbeg, l 
29S. 

Catavolhras. i. 159; ii. 185, 189. 

Cattaro, bay of, L 237. Town, 33& 

Cavalli, town of, i. 51. Romta 
aqueduct at, Ji. 

Central t)a6in of Olympus, i'l, 17. 

Celinje, i. 239. Plain of. 245, aS3- 
Locanda, 233. M. V'aflik, Scctv- 
l.iry to the Prince of Monteneero, 
254. Neighbourhood, 266. The 
senate, 267. Cnklit Mobilier, 267. 
The pakce, 268. 

Chaiii, port of, ii. 72. 

Charon, ii. 327. Ancient and no- 
dcni conceptions of, 329. Poenu 
relating 10, 243. 

Cbalcidtce, trident oC i. lot. 

Chiblak, village ofi ruins near, i 48. 

Chigri. hiU of i. 21. 

Chilandori, Bulmriaa tnonasten at, 
i. 124. Greek MS. of SL JiAdi 
Gospel at, 124. lotclligcnoe of 
the leading tnnn? - — *^— 
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' Childe Harold," palace of Tcpclen 
discribEd in, i. 237. Description 
nrZUja, ii. 190. 

Chiri River, i. jSj. 

Chiron, the centaur, cave of, ii. 1x5. 

Christiam of Sctxlra, their condi- 
tion, i. 182. 

"City," The, name applied to Con- 
stiLtilinopte. i. 97 note. 

CU&sicalEUperstilions existing among 
the Greeks, ii. 304. The Nereids, 
Jio. TheGenii, 317. The Lamia, 
MO. Gello, 321. The Tliree 
Fates, 311. Charon, 325. Chris- 
tian use of pagan tables, 333. 

Oeftic ballads, 11. 231, Ij8. 

" Cleft's Arms," song of the, ii. 54. 

Cidls of Olympus, IL 50. 

Ccenobite converts, i, b6. 

ConsUmontlu monasleiy, i. 121. 
The h^men, 121. 

Constantinople, routes to, by sea 
anil land. i. 2. 

Cnrfu, routes to, from Salotuca, L 
149. 



chians, iL 172. 
Cuilumusi, monastery of, i 
Cyril and Methodius, L 1; 
Cieraa River, i 376. 
CieiDB Graiiko, i. 376. 
'leofStobi, L377. 



Dalroalia and BosnL-i, i, 236. 
Danae, fable of, ii. 2SS. 
Dante, description in '11 Panuliso' 
applied to monastic contentment, 

Dardanelles, town of, L 3. 
Delvlno, town of, i. 231. 
Demetrias, ruins of, iL 130. 
Dcmirkapu. or Iron Gate of the Vor- 

dar, i. 379- 
Dereli, village of, ii. 59, 
Derven Ago, guaidian of the moun- 



Diotifsius, 5., monastery of, od 
Olympus, iL 13. 

, confounded with Dionysus, 

TradiLon relatii^ to. 



IS of, ii 



14. 

Dium, : 

Djudan, marsh and lake, i. 4;. 

D<>cheiareiu, or " the Stevvard's 
Monosteiy," illuminated manu- 
script at, L 119. 

Dodona, site of, App. G, ii. 378. 
Hesiod's description of the neigh- 
bourhood, 378. 

Doiran, ancient Tauriana, i 3S4. 

Don Nicola Bianchi, priest of St. 
George, i. 294. 

Dnimisiui, Greek theatre at, ii. 
2DI. Ruins of an Hellenic city, 
203. 

Drin River, i. 289, 333- 

Dryno River, i. 228. 

Ducadjini, lawi of the, i. 30S. 



Eastern Church, distinction between 
statues and pictures in, L 193. 
Dean Milman on, 194. 

Christendom, tolerance of, i. 



Egnalian Waj', the, i. 149. Ap- 
pendix D, li. 363. Strabo's de- 
scription. 363. Tlie liinenmes, 
363. Tables of distances, 364. 
Ttajectus Genusi, 367. Pons 
Servilii. 367. LychniJus, 368. 
Road between Edessa and Ile- 
raclea, 369. 

Elassona, mountain of, ii. 36. 

Elbassan, city of, L 301. Identifi- 
cation with Scampse, 202 nolt. 
Religion of (he Iniiabitants, 203. 
The Ghegs, 205. Route from. 



1. 152 : II. 19. 
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Euchamtic cakes, i. 91. 

Eugenius Bulgaria of Corfu, school 

founded by, i, 6». 
Eur^meno:, site of, li. 78. 
Evjilur, vQlage of, i. II. 21. 



Fallmerayer, German hislorian, i. 
89, 181. His descriptiou of the 
Wallachiaas at the present time, 



Fendroudi, village o(, i. 218. 
Festival of the Transfiguration on 

the summit of Alhos, 1. 99, 104. 
" First ^^aQ," office of, i. 6t, 

134- 
Fulure of the Holf Mounlain, i. 



Galliko River, Ihe ancient Echidorus, 



Gergitbus, sugented site of, L 43. 
Ghegs and T^s, i. 213. 
"Giants' Mountains," [he, ii. 135. 
Glyky, Inferno of the Greeks, ii, 

119. 
Gonnus, site of, ii, 61. 
Goritza, Chnstixn suburb of Benit, 

i. 318. Hill oUi, 139. 
Gossip on Athos, i, 109, 
GradeiKhan. the, i. 3S1. 
Gradiska, village of, i. 381. 
Gralschan, village of, i. 37;. 
Greek nursery rhyme, ii. 2mi. 
Grisehach, Dr., description of the 

Mirdite country, i, 390, 339. 
Gamitzovo, Christian village, L 162, 



Ha^on Otos, 01 Monte Sanio, 1 



Hanai Tepe, tumutiu, i. 45. 

Hecquard, M., on ihe historj^id 
Concenlrd Chriiitians, i. 34&3 

HcUeipont, the, i. 3. ^S, 4Ck f^ 

Hereditary Poshat, 1. 35^ 
Grisebach on, 356. 

Hermit, a^ i. lao. 

HesTod, battle of the Godt tnd 
Titans described by, ii. 4J. 

Hcsychasts, the, L 139. 

Hissarlik. ruins, i. 4S. 

History of (he Monks on Athos i- 
"33- 

of Salonica, i. 147, 

Holy Mountain, the geiwrvl fea- 
tures of. L 52. LiA* em, 60, 
Treatmenl of; by ihe Latins, 136. 
I^ter history of, [41. 

Holy Synod of Athos, i. 63. 

Homeric topography, i. 23-18. 

Homoloium, probuble site qI, U. 



Idn, Mount, i 



1 



Pilch oC. !«. 
. _ Sscie<1 ctunc- 

terof, 16. View from its 

iS. Flora of, 18. 
Idiorrhythmic Convent, i, 6< 
lleian Plain, i. 40. 
Ilium Novum, ruins oC L 4E 
Indian tales, ii. 169, 277, 
Innocent III., L 136. 
lolcos, ^te of, ii. 12S. 
lonians, the, i. 68. 
Ipek, tableland of, i. 359. 
Ismael Pasha, Governor of 

i. IS4. 
Isthmian pine. i. lai 
Isthmus of Pallene, 

i. 99. 
Ivan Ihe Black, i 
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{■.bolcika, village of, i. 225. 
lulinian, aqueduct allribuled to, 
i. 369. 

, birthplace of, i, 372. App. 

E, iL 370. Ochrida, 370, Jus- 
liniana Ptiina, 371. Gibbon's 
account of, 371. Uskiub, the 
ancient Scupi, 37X 



Ksko Suli, vilb^ of, ii. 2to. 
Kalabaka, ancient M^iam, u. 

149. Defeat of tbe Greek id- 

surgents at, l6j. 
' Knnalia, monastery of, ii. 33. 
Kara-diigh, the, or Black Mountain, 

i. 352, 36S. 
K»rit2tt, YiUage of, iL 78. 
KarU, lalic of, andeni Bcebe, iL 

109. 
Xatrin, village of, ii. 4^ 141. 
Keranidi, ruins near, u. 103, 105. 
I Khan of Juis, I 3oa 
Khoniatzi, Mount, i. 143; ii. zi. 
Xiuprili, i. 372. 
Kiniar River, i- 38. 
"Kirke Gheui,^' or "the Forty 

Eyes," L 32. 
Kiliurio, Dt New-place, i. 232. 



Larisi>a, ii. 44, 143. The ex- 
Dervenoga's residence at, 144. 

"Los Incantadas," tnonument at 
Salonica, i 14S. 

Laura of ScelLs, Mr. Kingsley's de- 

eion of, applicable 10 Ketreat 
ount Athos, i. 98. 
I.avra, or Laura, monosteiy of, i. 

93. Ketics at, 95. 
Lavatnani, or Concealed Chrisiians, 



METZIKELI. 

Lectum, Cape, L 18. 

Leflocarya, village of, ii. 31. 

Legends of Mount Athos, i. 102. 

Lekhonia, town of, JL 134. 

Lemnos, island of, L 35, 93. 

LepenalE River, i. 361. 

Letochoro, village of^ iL 7, 29. 

" Lidja, the," i.^. " the Refuge," 
cavern, L 15. 

Livadaki, Mount, ii. 41. 

Liviri, village of, i. 232. 

Ldvchen, peak of, i. 237. Burial- 
place of Peter II., the last Vla- 
dika. Z44. 

Lower Olympus, ii. 29. Geological 
character of, 32. Western side 
of. 37- 

Lycanthropy umong the Greeks, ii. 
83. 

Lykostomo, or "the Wolfs Moulh," 



te of Ii 



L 60. 



Magnesi 
MaHomt 



' Maiden in Hades,' the ballad of, 

ii. 3*7- 
McLennan on 'Primitive Marriage, 
" 3- 

iia, district of, ii. (14. 
n cemeteries, i. ■□, 30I. 
- protection of the monks 
n Mount Athos, L 140. 
Makrinitza, village of, ii. 127. 
Malaca^, village of^ ii. 164. De- 
struction of, in 1854. 164. 
Malaria fever in Turkey, i. 213. 
Manila River, L 336, 340. 
Max MiUler, theory of Mythology, 

iL 1B8 and natt. 
Melchiiedeck, of the Lavro, L 94. 
Melitxea, ancient, ii. 99. 
Mendere River, i, 8, II, 36, 37, 44. 

App. A, ii. 340. 
Meteora, rocks of, ii. 149. Great 
Monastery of, 150. Convent of 
St. Stephen, 151. Barlaam, 156. 
Metrophaoes CHtopulus, i. 141. 



Milies, village of, it. 136. Public 
library at, 138. 

Mlraculoos picture at Iveron, i. 
83- 

Mirditi, i. 29a. Oak-rorests of, 293. 
Cburchra and pricsls, Z94, 296. 
Metals, 396. Rivcri, Z99. Palace 
of Orosch, 30a Prince of, 302. 
History of his family, 303. Ra- 
vages of Ibe vendetta, 305, 2^0. 
Polilical constitution, 307. Ad- 
minislmtion of justice, 309. 
Monte Santo, 314. Topography, 
316 and iialf. 

Mirdile shepherds' encampment, L 

Mirdites, the, i. 292. Dress of, 393. 
Religious opinions of, 297. Fra- 
ternal friendships, 309. Deriva- 
tion of the name, 313. Capture 
of wives, 318. Wives by birth 
Mahometans, 325. 

Modem Greeks, their origin, ii. 304. 
Pagan superstitions, 307. The 
Nereids, 309. Genii. 3 1 7, Grolto 
at Chios. 319. Slate of the dead, 
323. Various customs, 331. 

Moglena, district of, i. 334. 

Moglenitilto River, L ISS- 

MoTossi^ district of, iL 203. 

Molossian dogs, il. 303, 204 lutt. 

Monasteries in Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, I 70. 

Monastic dispute at Alhos, i. 66. 

Life, the C^rnobile and Idior- 

rhythmic rules, i. 69. 

Mtmaslir, city of, i. 166. Militaiy 
importance of, 167. Population, 
167. Parade-ground, 167, Greek 
inscription found nl, App, B, ii. 
35S. 

- — , plain of, i. 165, 171. 

loOchrida, i. 1S3. 

Monks of .\thos, i. 71, 84, 131. 

Monks' views of other Christian 

churches, i. I as- 
Montenegrin Church, i. 263. Dress, 

Monten^rins, the, i. 273. 
Montenegro, i 234. Boundary of 

territory, 238. Approach to, 241. 

Hislory of, I+S' Snuggles with 



(he Turks, 148. Recogiuicd ly - 
Peter the Great, 249. StephES 
the Little, 250. Two lut V"U- 
dikas, 251. The capital oC 2ij. 
Political constitution, 255. The 
old n^gime, 256. Poimlatioa 
and revenue, 257. Tmdc, 258. 
Monastery, 259. The Ardiiinui- 
drite, 261. Natioiiat song^ 16^ 
Senate of; 267. 

Monte Santo in Albania, L 313. 
Scaln SantB, 314. 

Motives for leading n 
Atho*. i. 88. 

Mysian Olympus, flan ofj L 

Mysticism among the Orienl^jd 
90. "OS. '39- 



life at 



». 



Neapolis, i. ;2. 
Ncgoiin or Tikvesh, 
Nereids, the, iL 1 

Ross on. 3IO- Ballad on. 

Origin of the superstition, 31 
Nciero, lake of, ii. 40. Villagt < 

41. Origin of the name, 41. 
Nicenc Creed, a common slaada 

of faith, i. I2J. 
Nicolas, Prince of Montenegro. 

l68. 
<idj<, T 

Ni^[ush, village ol. 
Norse and Greek tales, ii. 273. 
NymphRHln, the andent, i. 10& 1 






Ochrida, Lake of, i. iS; ; boats on, 
19^. City of, i, 185. Inhabitants, 

186. Metropolitan Church of, 

187. Byuntine cruci&i, 187. 
Ochnda to Elbassan, i. 195, 
Olaus Magnus, i. 332. 
Olympian insurrection of iS}^ 

46. 
Olympus, i. 118, 151, 156. 385, 
I, 5. Ascent of, ii, 8. 14. Sair- 
mills of, II. Map of, 17. Deriva- 
tion of the name, 19 and lulf. 
Highest '" "^ 



I 
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~ of, 17. Mijrtnre of races on, 42. 
Nalional baliad, $1. March of a 
Roman consul across, App. F, 
37* Livy's oanative, 374. Topo- 
graphy, 375. 

Olyuika, Muunl, ii. 203. 306, 

Onmlal treatment of women, iL 
119. 

Orosch, i. 199, 301. Palace of, 30a. 
Parish church al, 31S. 

10 Prisiend, L 3^7. 

Ossa, ii- 40, 70, 72, 78, 98. 14J. 

Ostrovo, village ot i. 158. Mosque, 
l<;8. Lake, 159. Sublermnean 
channels, 159. L^ends, 160. 
Pliny and Catullus, 161. Wad- 
dington, 161. 

Othrys, heights o( il 45, 109, 



Ollor 



Bt, L 163, 175, 



»7. aSs, 394 ; ii. 3, 



Palace of 2^eus on Olympus, ii. ai. 
Palasjlogi, the. i. 137- 
Palus Acbenuia, ii. Z19. 
Panselenus, Byzantine artist, i. 3a 
Fantocralonis, or The Almighty, 

monaslery of, i. 73. 
Fai^B, ii. 320. Sir A. Alison's 

accountofits cession, ail. Greek 

ballad of; 223. 
Parnassus, ii. 124, 136. 
Felogonian Plain, ancient, i. 171, 
Felion, ii. 9S. V^etalion on, I2t. 

Summit of, 123. View from the 

summit, IZ4. Ridge of, I06, 

109. 
Pella, siteo^ L 153. Birthplace of 

Aleianderlhe Great, 154. 
Feneius, ii. 60. Upper valley of, 

163. 
Perasto, town of, i. 237, 24D. 

jamus, summit of, i- 4Ti 
Peristeri, Mount, i. 164, 168, 364. 
Ferlepe, town of, i. 171 ; ii, 90. 
Phitotheu Monastery, i. 84, 91. 
Pierin, city of, ii. 6. District of, 

8, 20, 31. 
Fierus, Mons, ii. 6. 
Figs in Torkey, i. i6z. 



Pindus, ii. 163. Range of, 37, t46. 
Continuation of Scardus, i. 184. 

Plain of Troy, map of, i. 13. 

Plamenatz, Pope Elia, warrior ol 
the Black Mounlain, i. 254. 

Flatamona, cistle of, ii. 31 ; site ol 
anrieni Hemdeium, ii. 31, 141. 

" Politorehs," i, 145 and naU. 

PoJydendron, ii, loi. Wood* of^ 

Popular Tales, Modem Greek, ii. 
361. Von Hahn's collection, 263. 
Beast Fahles, 265. 'The Wolf, 
the She Fox, and (he Fot of 
Hooey,' 267. In different coun- 
tries, 369. 'Cinderella,' 270. 
'The Snake Child," 271. Views 
as lo their or^pn, 376. Indo- 
European origin, 28 1. The 
Drakos, 393, 301. ' Laianis and 
theDragons,'395. Drakosmytho- 
logical, 399, 'Jack and the 
Drakos,' 303. 

Portaria, vilUee of, iL 1 37. 

Prenk Bib Doda, the Mirdite Prince, 
i. 303. History of the fiunily, 
303- 

Fresha, plain and take of, i. 184. 

Prisrend, i, 290, 336. Dress of the 
inhabitants, 337. Nazif Paiiha, 
338. Castle of, 339. Churches, 
341. Archbishopo^ 343. Popu- 
lation, 344. 

Prisrend 10 Ijskiub, L 350. 

Provlaka, canal of Xerxet^ L 137. 

Punto d'Ostro, i. 335. 



Railway route across Turkey, i. 

387. Von Hahn's opinion, 387, 
Rrad, Mr., British Consul at 

Scodra, u 281. 
Retreat of St. Demetrius, i. 99. 

Greek artist at, 100. 

of " the Forerunner," L ,, . 

Retrospective view of the monas- 

steries on Athos, 130. 
Rho^tean promontory, i. 49, 
Rieka, town, i. 270. 
Rivers of Greece and Asia Min< 

i. 8. 



Romaic baUads, ii. 334. Subjects 
of, and leading chaiactccistics, 
ii. 131. Homeric fealures, 335. 
Idyllic pieces, 337- ' Bridge of 
Artn,' 239. "The Abduction,' 
340. Dirges or myriologues, 241. 
Love poems, 24J. ' Oemos,' 
'The Garden,' 347. Disdchs, 
248. "Political" veise, 3S>- 
' The Young S.iilor,' 156. 

Konmic and Neo- H ellenic languages, 

Romaika, dance, ii. 118- 
Roman colonies in Dacia, ii. 175. 
Route Imp^riaie from Salonica to 

MonasCir, i. 150, 157, 165. 
Rumia, peak of, i. 344. 
Kumuni, name appropriated by the 

Wallachs, i. 324; ii. 171. 
Kussico, or the Russian monastery 

on Mount Alhos, i. 129. 



'34- 
St. Clement, l^end of, i. iSS. 

Statue of, 1S7. 
St. Demeirius monastery of, ii. 73. 

Dale of foundation, 74. Plan of 

the church, 75. Architecture, 

. '^- . 

St. Dionysius, monastery of, on 
Athos, i. III. Relic described 
by Mr. Curion, 111. Monastery 
of^ on Olympus, ii. 9. Legend 

St, EUas, peaks named from, i. id 

and KdV; ii. 20, 37, 41. 
Si. Gr^oiys moQflstety. i. 113. 
St. Naum, monastery of, i. 174. 
St. Nicolas, island o^ ii. 139. 
St. Ponleleemon, monastery of, 

scene o! Ali Papa's osuissinatjon, 

ii. 193. 
St. Paul, monastery of, i. log. Meal 

Salonica,!. 143. Triumphal arches, 

144. Eccle^iaslical aiitimitties, 

145. Inhabitants, 146, History 



□r, 147, Bad roads, ijOl 

oU 3SS. Cholera at, ii. I. 
Salonica to Monastir, i. 143. 
Sunothrace, i. 50. 
Samael the C>!oyer, ii. 313. 

San Giomo, i 394. 39*- 

Sand-bath, the, i. 75. ^^H 

Sane, andent town of.L tlS. ^^M 
Sarigol, Lake, i. 161. ^^| 

Seals of Caltaro, L 338. ^^M 

Scunandcr, sources of the, i. Mk^^B 
Scamuidria, supposed dte of, L 4$, 
Scomnia, village Of, ii. 37, 40. 
ScaDderb<s, i. 115. Kdlod on hit 

death, L Z17. Birthplace o£ 19& 
Scardus range, i. 336, 350^ Pastes 

of, 1S4, 351. Flora at, 351. 

Country east of, 363. Coonlry 

west of, 164. 
Scodia, lake of, 1. 244, 277, I9S. 

Mode of caldiii^ the scwaiui. 

278, Cily and baraure. 280. 

Population, 280. Castle, 3&4. 

Sieges, 2S6. 
Sedjin, village of, i. 32S. 
Sepias, cape, ii. til. 
Servian newspapeis, i. 264. 
Siegel, Professor, BtEotiao slory rt 

lating to S. Dionysius, disc "" 



i 



Inmates 
Site of ancient Troy, 

Appendin A, ii. 337. 
Sketc of SL Aiute, i. toS. Wood 

carven! at, 108. 
Skiti, ruins at, iL 98. 
Skuinbi River. 1. 200, 207. 
Slavonic names in Albania, i. 135. 
"Slayerofthe Bulgarians," L 18a 
" Sleeping Beauty," the, U. 2S3. 

Mythological lignificatice ot, 185. 
Sopoti, Mount, i. 231. JH 

Sparmoa, monasleiy ot ii. 37. .^M 
• Spectre,' the, ballad ou tbe V^l 

kolakas. ii. 95. '^H 

Sphiginenu Monastery, i. 128. -^^ 
Stavroniceta, monastery at, i. J^ 





Rlyx, in ArcadU, i. 26. 

Siili, district of, n. 199. MmiiitBiiis 

of, 207, Heroot, jij. 
Suliotes, tbe, mined homes of, ii, 

209. Their history, 210. Bnlliul 

of Despo, a 16. 



Tcmenidse, the legend of, i. 173, 
Temjie, Pass of, ii. 66. Ande 

descriptions, 69. 
Tempi aoc' " 
Tetlovo, 01 

359- 
Tepelen, birthplace and residence 

of Ali Pasha, i. aa?. Palace 

described in -ChUdc Harold,' ii. 
Thasos, IsliiQd of, L 50. 
Therike, ii. 206. 
Therma, city o^ L 147. 
Thcisalian Olympos, i. ^6. 
Tbessalonica, i. 147. Si^es of, 

148. 
Thessaly, ii. 66, So. Mountains 

and plains, 44, loE, 142, 152. 

Greek insurrection in, 166. 

and Meleora, ii. 140. 

"Three peaks of Heaven," ii. 34 



Greek Camp, 349. Pursuit of 
Hector by Achilles, 351. 

Tumuli on the Bali-dagb, i. 34. 

of Achilles and Patroclos, i, 5. 

Turcoman encampment, i, 19. 

Turkey, migration of labourers, i, 
389. Commercial Treaty witli 
England, 391. Eastern question, 
593. Greek and Slavonic races, 
39S- Future prospects, 397. 

Turkish menzil, or post system, 
i. 19J, ii, 141. Outrages, i- 
'75- 

Turks and Monlcnegnns, i. 283. 



Ujek-lepe, tumulus, i. 4a 
Uskiub, history of tbe city, i 
Situation, 7p6, Populatior 
Clock tower, 368. Just 
Aqueduct, 369. 
to SaJonica, distances in 



i. 17. 



35. 






Toroohr Mount, i. 303, 219. 
Toomefort's narrolive of the Vryko- 

taka superstition, ii. 91. 
Trees, places named from, iL 107. 
Tricala, ii. 147. Ancient name of, 

148. 
Trikeri, ancient Aphetx, ii. 124. 
Trojan Plain, i. 4, 36. Its inunda- 

Troy, lopograjihy of, i. 23. Ap- 
pendix A, ii. 337. I^li-dagh, 
Atchi-keui, Hissarlik. L 39 ; ii. 
353. The Mendere, 341. Bunar- 
lashi River, w. The Dumbrek, 



Usu 



i Valley and River, 



Valonia oak, i. 9. 

Vampires, mol^nant, ii. 85. In- 
noxions, 95. 

Vardar, or Axius, river, i. IJI, 360. 
Khan, or Inn, on the banks of, i. 
151. Valley, 371. Lower part 
of, 374. Unexplored route, 375. 
Iron gate of, 379. Lower course 
of the river, 383. Gale at Sa- 
lonica, 144. 

Vatopedi Monastery, i. 52, 59. 
An^tectural antiquity of the cen- 
tral church, 6a. Relics, 62. In- 
mates, 6a. 

Veluki, pealc of, ii. 136. 

Viosa River, i. 2a6. 

Vistritia River, i. 231. 

Vodena, city, i. 155. View from, 
156- 

Volo, town of, ii. t3t. Roman 
a^iucducl, 13J. The Lazzirello, 

Gulf of, ii, 124. 



Von Halin, 

Bali-ilagti, i. 41. 

Vrykolaka, the, or Eastern Vampire, 
ii. So. Derivation of the Tinme, 
8z. Anecdotes of the supersti- 
lion, 88. Modes o( ciorcism, 
91. 



Wallaclis, the, L ifi 
ii. 16, 43, 169, 
history, 174. Pica. 
I So. 

of tlie Balkan, ii 1 

War of Independence, i 
"WoirsMouth,"orPa». 



Xenophu, monaslery of, i. 118. 
Iconostase in the Cliurch, 119. 

Xeropotamu, or " the 'I'orrenl," 
i. 116, 133. Fragment of the 
true cross, 1 16. Cup of the Em- 
press Pulchcria, 117. 

Xemes, Conat of, i. 55. 



m 



Yanica, iL 185. Population. iSfi. 
Proltalile site of Dodooa, lii, 
and Apjiendix G, ii. 378, 

Vanina and Zilia, JL 1S3. 

'• idje, town of, i. 154. 

iihehr, village oi, the anotBt 



rima, plain ol^ L 3901 
sro, town of, ii. III. Its com- 
erce, ii. 1 13. Church anil Fts- 
ral of the Transfiguration at. 
■ 15. \'iewof Alho!, fiom. 121. 
Zara, Montenegrin political refugee 



Zaribaschina, peaks of, ^^^ 
Zilza, monastery of, ii. 1S6. Byron's 

visit to, 189 ; and deseripti 
Zographu, or "The Painlt 

nastery," i. 1*3. 
Zygos, pass of, ii, 167. 
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ART OF TRAVEL ; or, Hints on the Shifts and Contrivance 
available in Wild Counlnet. By Francis Galton, F.R.G.S, 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
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